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THi:  TERCESTEHIST  OP  THE  UHITEBSITT  splendid  rally  ot  the  Medical  Faculties  and  ngement,  as  11  by  spontaneous  combustion  olthe  larger  part  ol  Prot.  Smith’s  lectures  as  Is  the  Way  ot  Knowledge  as  well  as  otredemp-  depravity  all  men,  mankind  as  such,  are  expos- 

OF  EDINBUBOU  their  friends  fired  the  hearts  of  the  guests  as  well  as  the  they  were  given  in  the  year  1857,  of  several  full  tion.  Through  Him  we  attain  intellectual  views  ed,  liable  to  evils,  to  sufferings  and  death  here, 

„  .  .  .  /.  -  There  was  a  dramatic  entertainment  of  the  young  men  more  than  all  the  exercises  of  the  sets  of  notes  taken  by  students  in  other  years,  of  God  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  divine  mer-  and  if  divine  grace  do  not  interpose,  to  eternal 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  m  the  young-  Lek?  and  made  a  profound  Impression  for  of  the  whole  of  Prof.  Smith’s  sketches  and  out-  cy.”  (System,  p,  C.)  It  Is  necessary  to  keep  to  death  heftier”  (p.  315),  seemed  to  him  a  true, 

est  of  the  four  Universities  of  Swtland,  d  Room,  both  in  the  good  upon  all  hearts.  The  height  had  been  lines  of  his  lectures  as  left  in  manuscript,  and  this  point  of  view,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  if  not  fully  adequate,  statement  of  the  case, 

yetitl^r^cheditsthr^hundr^thanmv^^  afternoon.  A  roam. s•a^ione  was  held  in  the  reached,  and  it  was  a  magnificent  Christian  of  a  number  of  his  unpublished  sermons.”  It  System  itself.  He  adds;  For  this  native  corruption  before 

sary.  The  three  earlier  Universities  were  es-  TTniver^itv  Uibrarv  from  8  to  11  ovation.  is  obvious  that  the  construction  of  a  volume  The  Redemption  is  primarily  conditioned  act,  we  need  not  say  that  the  person  who  is  the 

toblwhed  in  pre-Reformatlon  ti^  ^  ^  which  was  very  much  like  the  reception  The  Concert  of  the  University  Musical  Soci-  from  these  materials  must  have  involved  very  by  the  divine  nature  and  attributes.  These  subject  of  it  will  receive  or  deserves,  everlast- 

thonty  of  the  Church,  "^e  University  of  E  -  Tuesday  evening  only  the  University  was  ety,  and  reception  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Acad-  long  and  patient  labor,  and  is  subject  to  nec-  are,  therefore,  the  first  topics  in  the  opening  mg  death.  It  is  a  liability,  exposure— justly 
inburgh  IS  a  child  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  ,  T'i,5^ax- xvoa  xvin«pd  hv  a  umnd  emv  oeeimied  the  afternoon.  essary  limitations.  The  discussions,  as  print-  division.  The  attributes  are  distinguished  as  such;  but  not  personal  desert.  The  desert  of 


sary.  The  three  earlier  Universities  were  es-  •  jy  ,  Library  from  8  to  11  ovation.  is  obvious  that  the  construction  of  a  volume  The  Redemption  is  primarily  conditioned  act,  we  need  not  say  that  the  person  who  is  the 

toblwhed  in  pre-Reformatlon  ti^  ^  ^  which  was  very  much  like  the  reception  The  Concert  of  the  University  Musical  Soci-  from  these  materials  must  have  involved  very  by  the  divine  nature  and  attributes.  These  subject  of  it  will  receive  or  deserves,  everlast- 

thonty  of  the  Church,  "^e  University  of  E  -  Tuesday  evening  only  the  University  was  ety,  and  reception  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Acad-  long  and  patient  labor,  and  is  subject  to  nec-  are,  therefore,  the  first  topics  in  the  opening  mg  death.  It  is  a  liability,  exposure— justly 
inburgh  IS  a  child  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  .  The  dav  was  closed  by  a  grand  emy  occupied  the  afternoon.  essary  limitations.  The  discussions,  as  print-  division.  The  attributes  are  distinguished  as  such;  but  not  personal  desert.  The  desert  of 

8piFit  of  the  Rofol uiflt-ioD  &Dimd'  _  mi  ^  _ ? _ j _ a  -.i  ^  0(i.  are  unenual  in  fulness  and  thorouchness.  those  which  belong  to  God  (1)  as  pure  essence  eternal  death  is  a  judgment  in  resiiect  to  indi- 


the  beginning.  The  royal  charter  establishing  given  by  the  students. 


The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  students’  sym- 


the  University  was  issued  on  April  14,  1582. 
The  work  of  instruction  began  in  October, 
1683,  under  Princiiial  Robert  Rollock,  a  re- 


Thursday  was  the  great  day  of  the  week,  posium  in  the  Drill  Hall,  and  to  the  contem- 
The  ceremonial  of  the  reception  of  delegates  plation  of  the  grandeurs  of  Prince  street,  gor- 
from  Universities  and  other  bodies,  was  held  geously  illuminated,  and  enlivened  by  fire- 


nowned  theologian  of  the  time.  The  first  at  10:30  A.  M.  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Hall,  works  from  the  ancient  Castle.  There  is  no  i^tUonneXZtwern 

year’s  course  was  completed  in  1584.  The  stu-  followed  by  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees  city  m  the  world  which  can  boast  of  such  a  different  sources  It  is  to  be  remember- 

dents  at  that  time  were  90  in  number,  and  the  in  Divinity  and  Laws,  and  an  address  by  the  magnilicent  street,  and  none  m  which  hill  and  sources  are  of  differeni 

Principal  had  but  one  class  and  conducted  all  Chancellor  of  the  University.  Such  a  repre-  valley,  monument  and  ancient  Castle,  learned  si  that  the  Lst  ^refuT  hi^^^ 

the  instruction.  Now  on  the  three  hundredth  sentation  of  learned  bodies,  and  sucli  an  as-  halls  and  stately  buildings,  combine  with  ro-  needed  in  makin"  use  ofthim^  We  can 

anniversary  there  are  43  professors,  3  lecturers,  semblage  of  men  of  learning  and  genius,  from  mance  and  historic  association  to  give  an  mex-  ^  that  the  dates  haw  not  beer 

36  assistants,  and  21  examiners;  there  are  57  all  parts  of  the  world  and  all  departments  of  liaustible  and  indescribable  charm.  He^re  an  precisely  indicated  although  in  manj 

classes  at  work  in  all  departments  of  learning,  thought,  has  never  before  been  seen  m  one  illumination  is  seen  at  its  best,  where  lights  doubtless  have  been  imprac 

And  sail  students  in  attendance.  The  Unlver-  building.  All  were  clad  in  their  University  ascend  m  long  series  until  they  mingle  with  ‘  ,  _ _ 


essary  limitations.  The  discussions,  as  print-  division.  The  attributes  are  distinguished  as  such ;  but  not  personal  desert.  The  desert  of 
students’  sym-  ^^^^Qual  in  fulness  and  thoroughness,  those  which  belong  to  God  (1)  as  pure  essence  eternal  death  is  a  judgment  in  resi)ect  to  indi- 

o  the  contem-  comparison  with  the  glow  and  energy  of  or  being,  (2)  as  the  supreme  reason  and  under-  viduals  for  their  personal  acts  and  preferences  ” 

ace  street,  gor-  some  imssages,  e.  g.,  extracts  from  sermons,  standing,  (3)  as  morai,  as  holy.  Practically  (p.  316). 

rened  by' fire-  other  parts  .seem  inadequate  and  cold.  Nor  equivalent  to  the  third  class  are  the  attributes  The  Antecedents  of  Redemption  occupy  half 
There  is  no  liossible  in  all  cases  to  make  per-  of  the  divine  will.  “  The  divine  will  may  be  the  volume.  Division  II.  includes  (1)  Incarna- 

oast  of  such  a  foot  connection  between  the  materials  derived  defined  in  a  comprehensive  sense  as  that  tion  in  General ;  (2)  The  Person  of  the  Media- 
which  hill  and  from  different  sources.  It  is  to  be  remember-  capacity  of  the  divine  Being  whereby  He  tor ;  (3)  The  Work  of  the  Mediator.  The  first 
Pasitle  learned  these  sources  are  of  different  chooses  and  acts  for  the  highest  good  ”  (p.  30).  part  might  well  occupy  us,  but  we  pass  to  the 


Omnipotence  is  the  attriinite  or  tne  uivine  second.  Here  it  might  not  be  true  to  say  that 
will  as  power  or  efficiency  ”  (p.  32).  Holiness  tlie  mystery  seemed  greater  than  in  Part  I.,  but 
“  is  the  attribute  of  the  divine  will,  considered  the  difficulties  of  statement  certainly  appeared 
as  the  immanent  preference  for  the  highest  more  insuperable.  Here,  too,  it  is  less  jiossible 
moral  good,  or  for  that  which  is  in  itself  to  distinguish,  in  the  i)ages  before  us,  between 


and  3,341  studentsin  attendance.  The  Univer-  ticable.  The  editor  has  evidently  been  reluc-  righteous . Negatively,  it  excludes  all  the  diffm-ent  'stages  of  the  authorVthough^^ 

sity  has  had  a  rich  and  eventful  h^tory.  It  ®  mencan  „  »  th  ^m  of  Inftv  hills  which  have  for  their  background  fant  to  make  his  own  share  in  the  work  prom-  moral  imperfection  and  all  moral  impurity,  He  denies  the  Kenosis  in  its  one-sided  and 

has  gained  a  world-wide  fame  in  the  leaders  of  ^f  the  Lnner^fiy  which  was  o  honor  ^  H  S stSLnd  inent.  It  may  occur  to  some  that  he  has  here  not  only  from  the  Godhead,  but  as  far  as  may  technical  forms,  yet  lie  uses  language  at  times 

human  thought  who  have  from  time  to  time  with  its  degrees  Sirttre^  the  battiements  of  the  strongdio  d  of  Scotland  carried  his  unobtrusiveness  too  far  (see  part ic-  be  from  the  sphere  of  God’s  government  ”  (p.  which  seems  to  favor  it.  The  truth  seemHo 

been  in  its  Faculty,  and  it  has  won  for  the  city  were  represented  by  Thus  the^Tercentenary  of  Edinburgh  Uni-  ^^s).  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  34).  Very  noteworthy  is  Prof.  Smith’s  defini-  be  that  he  beheld  the  subject  largely,  on  all 

the  titte  of  the  Modern  Athens.  f  n  versity  has  been  celebrated  Everything  about  These  undoubtedly  contain  for  the  tion  of  divine  love The  divine  love  is  taken  its  sides,  was  alike  vividly  persuaded  of  the 

Thetercentenary  has  aroused  the  enthusi-  sity  of  Bologna  it  has  been  orderly,  tasteful,  generous,  and  no-  most  truly  as  equivalent  to  the  divine  holiness,  reality  of  the  divine  and  of  the  human  in  Jesus 

asm  of  this  city  of  learning,  and  the  most  Lniversit>  of  Manchester,  from  Eurepe,  Asia,  ble.  No  city  could  be  more  hospitable,  no  But  when  one  finds  references  to  the  in  the  sense  that  love  is  viewed  as  the  subject-  perceivedtheimpossibiiityofdefiningtheirex- 

elaborate  and  careful  arrangements  have  been  and  North  and  South  America-all  bearing  ad-  University  could  be  more  wise  and  discrimi-  -p  .  ,  „  hnlinp««  is  the  nrnner  term  k,- i.:  ‘ 


elaborate  and  careful  arrangements  have  been  and  North  and  South  America— an  oearino  au-  University  couid  be  more  wise  and  discrimi- 
made  to  celebrate  it  in  a  noble  manner.  The  dresses  of  congratulation,  which  they  deliver-  nating  in  the  bestowai  of  its  honors;  no  Fac- 
celebration  has  proved  a  remarkable  success,  ed  in  person,  one  after  the  other,  as  their  names  yity  could  be  more  highly  honored  by  the  con- 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  were  announced.  The  rounds  of  applause  that  gratulations  of  learned  men ;  no  students  could 


vn  inewnoie.ii  may  oe  sam  uimt  uxxo  - ....  gmiumiieusui  u.cii ,  ox.*,  .x...  . — ^  manifest  addi-  tenor  state.  Holiness  is  its  characteristic,  tremes.  So  on  the  Atonement,  he  says :  “The 

largest  and  most  represen^ive  body  of  schol-  ®  American' dele-  courteous,  eager  for  “°w  ec  ge,  an  uons  extend,  A  single  initial  would  have  made  Love  is  the  internal  affection.  Holiness  is  the  different  (imperfect)  theories  of  Christ’s  aton- 

axs  which  has  ever  assembled.  Here  leame  «  y  g  >  ff  enthusiastic  in  their  devotion  o  •  clear,  and  contributed  to  the  editor’s  consci-  purity  of  that  affection  ”  (p.  .37).  Quite  .as  sig-  mg  woik  give  different  aspects  and  relations 

men  of  inany  lands  and  many  tongues,  whose  „  wns  neTi- eonferred  uuon  ^  ^  entious  desire  of  elucid.ating  the  sometimes  nifiisant  are  these  words  on  the  divine  justice :  of  that  work,  and  are  true  in  these  aspects, 

fame  encircles  the  glote,  have  united  in  doing  *  auine  •  Vmfeuanr  Beetti  of  ^ ’  .  *'  meagre  text.  In  only  one  instance  (p.  272)  “Justice  is  not  benevolence,  though  benevo-  while  false  in  the  implication  or  assertion  that 

honor  to  this  University  of  the  ^formirtion,  ^ven  een  amo^^  Prvennios  of  Nicome-  1’°®®*^^® mam  es  e  observed  an  .added  note  whose  ap-  lenco  may  require  it.  Benevolence,  used  in  a  these  give  the  only  or  the  ultimate  point  of 

which  has  done  such  great  work  for  mankind.  ’  P  » -r  i  n  t  ir.i  uuhon  loi’ward  to  vie  ry  in  a  e-  pgm-auce  might  possibly  be  thought  unfortu-  partial  sense,  refers  to  happiness ;  and  justice,  view  ”  (p.  464).  Thus  the  influence  theory,  the 

The  exercise,  begl^  oa  Tu«8day  morniog.  panaiaati.  of  human  laaraiag.  WAvxaax.  a  partial  seusu,  rulem  to  dosmt.  It  1,  host  moivautUo,  and  the  govcruinoutal  theotlos  a™ 

hrt'rtI*’H^li°rtlfe?aTOeM’l'n  Eximburnh  hold-  borough  Do  Pressen’sd  ot  Franco,  Prolcssor  But  the  strongest  evidcuco  that  the  editor’s  to  carryboth  up  into  a  higher  attribute,  piibllo  acceiitod,  as  containing  elcmoiits  ot  truth,  but 

i^3  OW  people)  with  the  bestowal  of”  degrees  Edward  'rcuss  of  Strasburg,  Cano'n  Westcott  THE  CANONS  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  work  has  been  faithfully  done,  appears  in  the  justice,  holiness,  or  love.  Still  public  justice  rejected  as  complete  explanations.  The  nuthor 
^  \  f  tho  x-Aar  THaua  were  of  Cambiidce  Bishoi)  Wordsworth  of  St  An-  Ooicrado  Springs,  coi.,  April  29th,  issi.  general  characteristics  of  the  discussions  con-  and  love  differ  in  this,  that  love  expre.sts  the  seems  to  approve  the  statement  that  'The 

Juitere  oTsctence  15  BachXs  of  Divtefty  It™  Prifc'ii  aTs^S  Afy  dear  Mr.  Dey :  Here  we  are  after  our  first  tained  in  this  book.  They  are  marked  by  f  tribute  of  God.  and  public  justice  its  mani-  .mmeiueM.  ir/u/e  if  inOlrertly  s«fi.s/h.  aXstmu- 

4  Doctors  or  cscience,  16  uacneiois  Ol  i>iviniij,  ’  .  .'V...  ,  .  -  . _ ,  _ _ i-»x  ..n  festation  in  a  moral  siovernment.  Holy  love  tirp.  nut  cintaiiil  in  Uuk  :  d  i.n 


pearance  might  possibly  be  thought  unfortu¬ 
nate. 

But  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  editor’s 


6  of  Arts  4  of  Medicine  4  of  Science;  there  neau  of  Manchester,  Rainy -of  Edinburgh,  week’s  journey  homeward.  At  Ogden  we  left  those  qualities  which  all  who  have  known 
were  104  Masters  of  Arts. '  The  medical  degrees  Tulloch  of  St.  Andrews,  Professor  Salmon  of  the  Central  Pacific  for  Salt  Lake  City,  where  Prof.  Smith  by  personal  acquaintance,  or 


I  THE  CANONS  OF  THE  ROCKY  .MOUNTAINS,  work  has  been  fuithfuiiy  done,  appears  in  the  justice,  holiness,  or  love.  Still  public  justice  rejected  as  comidete  explanations.  The  author 
Ooicrado  Springs,  Col.,  April  29th,  1884.  general  characteristics  of  the  discussioiis  cou-  and  love  differ  in  this,  that  love  expresses  the  soonis  to  approve  the  statement  that  “T/tc 
Mu  dmr  Mr  D(’«  •  Hero  we  are  after  our  first  tained  in  this  book.  They  are  marked  by  attribute  of  God,  and  public  justice  its  mani-  Atonenient,  while  It  iiulirectl!/ xatinfiea  distribu- 


festation  in  a  moral  government.  Holy  love  tire  jui^tiee,  doex  not  consixl  in  this :  it  consists  in 
induces  God  to  institute  a  moral  sy-tem,  by  mtis/ijinij  the  demands  of  public  justice,  meaning 


are  ordinarily  given  at  the  close  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  term,  so  that  but  few  were  conferred  in 
that  dejiartment.  The  degrees  are  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  color  and  material  of  their  hoods. 
The  gowns  are  of  black  silk,  with  long  sleeves. 


XUiiUUli  KJL  X  luicoovyx  Vi  Llic;  X  C4.V  iiXV./  iVi  -  -  -  j  M. - - I - 7  --  .  .  V  TT  U  XT*  i:  Vv  XX-.4-  ,F-»Wv<.ir  •  11*  .  — 

Dublin,  Dr.  Cheyne  of  Tendring;  and  amidst  we  spent  two  days,  of  which  I  shall  have  much  through  his  writings,  have  come  instinctively  which  He  may  show  His  higlust  „loiy  and  by  tliat  the  divine  holiness,  etc.  (p.  470). 

this  galaxy  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  to  write  hereafter,  giving  such  impressions  as  to  expect  from  him.  There  is  the  same  thor-  secure  the  highest  good  of  His  creatmes.  “Yet,  he  says,  most  characteristically 

theological  learning.  Professors  W.  H.  Green  I  was  able  to  gather  on  the  si)ot  of  tlie  iiresent  ough  belief  in  the  doctrines  he  elucidates,  the  Justice  is  His  mode  of  admimsterlng  that  sys-  developing  this  proposition,  while  making 

of  Princeton  and  C.  A.  Brimis  of  New  York,  as  stale  of  the  Mormon  uuestion.  It  was  a  novel  same  acuteness  of  discrimination,  the  same  ^Y  His  moral  law,  so  as  to  secure  its  ends  these  statements  as  demanded  by  the  Scrip- 


of  Princeton  and  C.  A.  Briggs  of  New  York,  as  stale  of  the  Mormon  iiuestion.  It  was  a  novel 
the  representatives  of  the  Theological  Semina-  situation  to  be  in,  to  visit  the  Mormon  Taber- 


wiiu  puipie  siiii. ;  lue  lu.J.'s.,  umui.  uiuiu  iiucu  - - o - - aj-  - x - . -  -  -  ..  .  „  ,  AnorrAW 

with  crimson  silk ;  the  Sc.Ds.,  black  cloth  lined  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  then  conferred  bition  of  human  credulity  and  folly.  From  caution  at  obscure  points,  the  same  profound 


same  acuteness  of  discrimination,  the  same  ^Y  His  moral  law,  so  as  to  secure  its  ends,  these  statements  as  demanded  by  the  Scrip- 
breadth,  inclusiveuess,  catholicity— seeking  to  ^Y  treating  each  according  to  his  deserts,  yet  taires,  and  as  not  against  reason,  we  must  still 
recognize  the  truth  in  opposing  statements,  <^u.ch  in  relation  to  the  great  ends  of  the  sy  s-  gj^y  tiiat  there  is  a  background  of  mystery  in 
and  to  reconcile  one  with  another  by  assigning  tern  ”  (!>.  45).  In  these  definitions  there  is  the  tlie  Atonement,  as  well  as  in  the  Incarnation, 
them  their  places  in  a  higher  unity— the  same  settlement  of  half-a-dozen  hot  theological  a-mi  in  the  Atonement  in  connection  with  the 
caution  at  obscure  points,  the  same  profound  quarrels.  Incarnation,  which  no  man  can  fully  fathom. 


green  silk;  the  Bachelor  degrees,  black  upon  122  men  famed  in  all  other  departments  Salt  Lake,  instead  of  returning  to  Ogden  and  recognition  of  divine  mysteries,  the  same  con-  ^ue  irni  yis  do 

ined  with  the  color  of  the  Faculty  and  of  learning.  Among  these  we  may  mention  coming  on  by  the  Union  Pacific,  we  took  the  viction  that  God’s  truth  is  adapted  to  human 


with  green  silk ;  the  Bachelor  degrees,  black 

bordered  with  white  fur-  the  M.A.  degrees  those  who  received  the  greatest  applause  from  new  route  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail-  necessities,  and  the  same  timeliness  of  argu-  Biblical,  discriminating,  and  powerful.  however,  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt.  “The 

black  silk  lined  with  white.  '  audience ;  Robert  Browning,  the  poet ;  way,  and  were  rewarded  by  seeing  the  most  ment,  which  mark  all  he  wrote.  Efiually  Part  II.  of  the  first  division  is  on  Christian  very  nature  and  essence  of  the  sufferings  and 

The  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  Bryce>  the  historian;  Helmholtz,  the  physi-  wonderful  mountain  passes  that  I  have  seen  in  habitual  was  the  confidence  he  felt  in  the  Cosmology,  including  Creation,  Preservation,  death  of  (/hrist,  is  that  they  arc  an  expiation 

y  Rev  Henry  Calderwood,  D.D.,  the  distin-  Jowett,  the  theologian;  Laveleye,  the  any  part  of  the  world.  Although  these  moun-  Word  of  God,  a*nd  his  Scriptural  arguments  Providence,  Decrees,  a,nd  t»he  End  of  God  in  for  sin.  This  is  the  very  idea  of  a  sacrifice.  It 


The  Trinity  is  “  God  known  in  the  work  of  which  has  not  been,  and  was  not  meant  to  be, 
(demption  ”  (p.  48).  The  argument  here  is  fully  revealed  ”  (j).  476).  On  the  vital  point. 


those  who  received  the  greatest  applause  from  new  route  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail-  necessities,  and  the  same  timeliness  of  argu- 
the  audience ;  Robert  Browning,  the  poet ;  way,  and  were  rewarded  by  seeing  the  most  ment,  which  mark  all  he  wrote.  Efiually 


Biblical,  discriminating,  and  powerful. 


by  Rev.  Henry  Calderwood,  D.D.,  the  distin-  Jowett,  the 


This  is  the  very  idea  of  a  sacrifice.  It 
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more  Internal  affairs.  He  made  some  excel-  scholar  in  ancient  law;  Lord  Napier,  the  war-  and  of  course  the  ranges  do  not  present  any-  culiar  gifts  are  manifest.  As  already  intimat-  riiloed;  the  good  of  the  creature  is  to  be  esti-  (p.  455).  Ihe  Atonement  Prof.  Smith  hem  to 

lent  points,  which  were  received  with  marks  Hor ;  Pasteur,  the  medical  discoverer ;  Penedo,  where  such  w-ide  and  awful  sublimity  as  the  ed,  jlifferent  parts  of  the  book  are  unequal  in  mated  at  its  proper  value,  but  it  must  also  be  be  general,  but  distinguished  Atonement  frond 

approval*.  He  expressed  an  earnest  desire  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil ;  Rawlinson,  the  Ori-  Himalayas,  yet  these  caiions  are  a  feature  coi^^eteness,  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  ma-  maintained  that  the  supreme  end  is  as  much  Redemption,  in  that  Atonement  is  the  provis- 

ttfmt  the  University  should  return  to  the  orig-  entalist;  Seeley,  the  author  of  “EcceHomo”;  somewhat  peculiar  to  the  Rocky  A-irjEs  attsoixui-pQipts.  This  very  c.cantines.s,  larger  than  the  ereature.  as  God  is  larger”  ion  for  Redemption.  “The  Atonement  made 

_ •  . _ X _ _ :.._xs _ _  sh«iri>  the  essaviat !  Saflfl.  the  statesman  of  and  not  eo nailed.  SO  far  as  I  have  seen,  else-  ho^vox^^\... -ms  to  be  iO'cmwttlerable  measure  um.  »»».  134,) — the  Pari -OMiududinc  with  the  bv  Christ  Is  made  for  all  mankind ;  is  such  lu 


Idh^I  plan  of  requiring”entrance"exami^^^^^^  Shairp,  the  essayist;  Saffl,  the  statesman  of  and  not  equalled,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  else-  how^voxi^^,,. -ms  to  be'in’wynstUerable  measure  ipp-  134,)— the  Pari  x*«iududing  with  the  by  Ghri«t  is  made  for  all  ipankind ;  is  aueh  lu 

It  seems  that  there  are  no  such  examinations  Bologna ;  Skeat,  the  philologist ;  Lord  Tenny-  where.  Such  mighty  gorges,  cleaving  a  moun-  due  to  the  fact  that  Prof.  Smith  had  not  him-  discussion  of  the  theodicy.  nature  and  design  that  God  can  save  all  men,’ 

at  present;  so  that  students  who  have  no  prop.  son.  the  poet-laureate ;  Vera,  the  Italian  Sena-  tain  from  its  base  to  its  summit ;  such  profound  self  entirely  filled  out  his  own  scheme.  Thus,  part  m.  contains  Anthropology.  Here  it  is  consistently  with  the  demands  of  holiness,  on 

er  qualifications  may  become  members  of  the  tor  and  philo.sopher ;  Virchow,  the  great  Med-  depths,  with  the  cliffs  on  either  hand  rising  to  e.  j;.,  a  chapter  on  “  The  Possibility  of  Redemp-  to  be  observed  that  Prof.  Smith  is  a  dichoto-  condition  of  faith  and  repentance”  (p.  478). 

University,  and  may  retire  after  spending  a  1®^!  Professor  of  Berlin;  and  Zeller,  the  Ger-  the  sky,  and  the  fissure  between  them  so  close  tion  ”  is  represented  by  only  eight  or  ten  lines,  mist.  Man  is  composed  of  body  and  soul.  A  The  chapter  on  the  Intercession  of  Christ  is 

year  or  so  with  very  little  advantage  to  them-  man  philosopher.  These  are  but  a  hasty  se-  that  even  this  narrow  gauge  railway  can  scarce-  So  also  the  pages  on  the  “  Union  between  note  on  p.  166  says  “  The  words  ‘  spirit  ’  and  full  of  jiower  and  beauty ; 

selves,  but  with  an  evil  influence  uixm  the  gen-  lection  from'the  122  names  which  adorn  every  ly  find  a  path  beside  the  rusliing,  foaming  river  Christ  and  His  Ciiurch”  were  not  included  in  ‘goni  >  designate— the  former,  the  life  as  pro-  “There  arises  from  all  parts  of  the  world,” 


University,  and  may  retire  after  spending  a  Professor  of  Berlin;  and  Zeller,  the  Ger-  the  sky,  and  the  fissure  between  them  so  close  tion  ”  is  represented  by  only  eight  or  ten  lines,  mist.  Man  is  composed  of  body  and  soul.  A  The  chapter  on  the  Intercession  of  Christ  is 
year  or  so  with  very  little  advantage  to  them-  man  philosopher.  These  are  but  a  hasty  se-  that  even  this  narrow  gauge  railway  can  scarce-  So  also  the  pages  on  the  “  Union  between  note  on  p.  166  says  “  The  words  ‘  spirit  ’  and  full  of  jiower  and  beauty ; 

selves,  but  with  an  evil  influence  uixm  the  gen-  lection  from'the  122  names  which  adorn  every  ly  find  a  path  beside  the  rusliing,  foaming  river  Christ  and  His  Ciiurch”  were  not  included  in  ‘gonj  >  designate— the  former,  the  life  as  pro-  “There  arises  from  all  parts  of  the  world,” 

eral  spirit  of  scholarship.  The  closing  i»ortion  department  of  human  learning,  and  among  —all  this  I  have  not  seen  either  in  Switzerland  his  lectures  to  the  students,  and  are  few  in  ceoding  from  God;  the  latter,  the  life  as  that  he  says,  “at  the  morning  and  the  evening,  and 

of  Prof.  Calderwood’s  address  was  a  warning  them  we  were  rejoiced  to  find,  as  representa-  or  in  India.  In  crossing  the  Marshall  Pass,  we  number.  The  great  subject  of  probation  is  of  the  individual  ”— a  true  and  profound  view,  through  the  labors  of  the  day,  a  perpetual  in- 

against  the  dangers  of  siiecialism.  He  urged  Hves  of  our  country.  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker  of  rose  10,858  feet- a  higher  elevation  than  is  at-  hardly  touched  upon,  and  the  entire  division  establishing  the  real  identity  of  the  two.  As  cense  of  adoration  and  of  petition ;  it  contains 

the  importance  of  sijecial  studies,  but  entered  New  York,  Dr.  Billings  of  Washington,  and  tained  by  any  railway  in  Europe,  and  (except  of  Eschatology  is  far  from  adeiiuate.  If  he  had  illustrating  the  consciousness  of  the  vast  re-  the  sum  of  the  deepest  wants  of  the  human 

a  strong  plea  for  a  broad  foundation  in  general  Hr.  Gross  of  Philadelphia.  one  other— possibly  two— here  in  Colorado  it-  lived  he  would  unquestionably  have  developed  gjous  of  truth  yet  unexplored,  whlwli  was  so  I’a'Ce,  in  its  fears  and  hopes,  its  anguish  and 

studies  be/ore  the  work  of  the  specialist  be-  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  receiitions  by  self,  which  claim  to  have  reached  a  few  feet  all  these  topics  with  fulness  and  power.  As  it  marked  in  Prof.  Smith,  we  cite  tlie  following —  thankfulness;  it  is  laden  with  sighs,  with 

gan.  He  stoutly  maintained  that  it  was  indis-  the  Advocates  in  the  Advocates’  Library,  and  rnore,  and  the  stui>endous  work  in  Peru,  by  is,  it  is  fair  to  confine  our  attention  to  those  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  paragrapiis  on  the  tears,  with  penitence,  with  faith,  with  sub- 

pensable  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  de-  the  Royal  Medical  Society  in  their  rooms,  both  which  an  American  engineer  climbed  the  An-  portions  of  the  work  which  are  relatively  com-  i-dation  and  the  distinction  between  body  and  mission;  the  broken  heart,  the  bruised  spirit, 

partment  of  learning  should  not  be  sacrificed  of  which  were  well  attended.  des)  the  highest  in  ihe  world!  Sunday  I  spent  plete.  Before  we  pass  to  details,  it  is  wortli  goul:  “After  all,  body  and  soul,  while  essen-  stiffed  murmur,  the  ardent  hope,  the 

in  the  interests  of  one  or  more  special  branch-  A  grand  banquet  in  the  Drill  Hall  was  the  Leadville,  which  furnished  a  new  expert-  while  to  add  that  the  good  sense,  and  almost  tially  distinct,  are  perhaps  not  so  disparate  as  haunting  fear,  the  mother’s  darling  wish,  the 
es  of  it.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  the  Professor  feature  of  the  evening.  Some  1,080  guests  sat  ^nce.  But  of  all  this  by-and-by.  Yesterday  epigrammatic  force,  which  api)ear  in  these  traditionally  imagine”  (j).  165).  As  to  tlie  <diild’s  simi>le  prayer;  all  the  burdens  of  the 
should  elaborate  this  part  of  his  address;  for  down  at  a  feast  which  was  a  model  of  order  we  reached  this  delightful  spot,  where  we  shall  pages,  is  another  familiar  characteristic.  We  origin  of  souls.  Dr.  Smith  inclined  to  Tradu-  soul,  all  wants  and  desires  nowhere  else  utter- 


he  raised  an  important  question  of  our  day,  and  decorum,  and  of  almost  perfect  manage-  rest  for  a  day  or  two  before  proceeding  on  our  cite  but  one  instance  (j).  409) :  “Eager  and  un-  eianism.  “Yet  this  view,”  he  says  (p.  169),  ®fi.  meet  together  in  that  sound  of  many  voices 

and  his  valuable  suggestions  deeply  impre.ssed  ment.  The  guests  were  admirably  served,  the  journey.  Next  Sunday  we  hope  to  be  in  Chi-  skilful  disputants  are  often  e»rnest  to  resolve  “ghould  not  be  held  so  as  to  exclude  the  agency  which  ascends  into  the  oars  of  the  Lord  God  of 

his  learned  audience.  provisions  were  abundant,  and  good  cheer  ev-  and  the  Sunday  following  to  worship  every  question  they  discuss,  if  possible,  into  a  of  God  from  the  origination  of  each  soul.”  He  Hosts.  And  mingled  with  all  these  cravings 

The  reception  of  guests,  members  of  the  Uni-  erywhere  prevailed.  The  toasts  were  projiosed  with  the  dear  old  church  in  Madison  sfjuare.  question  about  personal  veracity  or  the  moral  cites  Martensen  with  evident  approval:  “  Ev-  utterances  is  one  otlier  voice,  one  other 

versity,  and  others,  by  the  Lord  Provost,  Mag-  and  responded  to  in  stately  order  until  the  Yours  faitli fully,  Heniiy  M.  Field.  character  of  the  individuals  who  are  the  sub-  cry  individual  is  the  effect  of  the  natural  pro-  prayer,  their  symphony,  their  melody,  their 

Istrates,  and  Town  Council,  took  place  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  The  speakers  jects  of  controversy.”  This  remark,  in  its  ductivity  of  the  race,  while  the  mysterious  nat-  accord— deeiier  than  all  these,  tenderer  than 

Museum  of  Science  and  Art  from  8  to  10::)0  were  the  Chancellor,  Baron  de  Penedo,  Mon-  context,  may  be  commended  to  modern  po-  n^cnev  is  the  organ  and  means  of  the  ia-  all  these,  mightier  than  all  these — the  tones  of 


Hosts.  And  mingled  with  all  these  cravings 
and  utterances  is  one  otlier  voice,  one  other 
jirayer,  their  symphony,  their  melody,  their 


This  was  a  very  elegant  affair. 


sieur  Pasteur,  the  Earl  of  Ro.sebery,  the  Lord 


IQlirnfngis  Uiitt) 

wards  of  3,06it)  jieople  were  present  by  invita-  Provost,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Lord  *’*'  closely.  Highe.st  Good  and  on  Virtue  are  mas-  selves,  and  who  loves  us  better  than  we  love 

tion— the  elect  of  the  city,  with  the  guests  of  Rector, Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Count Safli,  the  Vice-  HH*  HENRY  B.  SMITH’S  SYSTEM  OF  CHRIS-  q]he  work  is  entitled  “System  of  Christian  terly.  “  J/te  md  s/ntemeaf,  then,  of  the  funda-  oimsclves,  and  who  brings  all  those  myriad 
the  University.  The  invitations  to  this,  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  Prof.  Elze,  Lord  Napier,  TIAN  THEOLOGY.  Theology,”  and  the  very  title  emphasizes  Prof,  mentai  principle  of  all  true  virtue  would  be  fragile  petitions  into  one  prevalent  interces- 

indeed  to  all  the  entertainments,  were  choice  Canon  Westcott,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Prof.  Vir-  System  or  Christian  Theolooy.  By  Honry  B.  Smith,  Smith’s  concei>tion  of  the  relations  between  a  that  it  consists  in  love  to  God,  and  to  all  other  sien,  jiurified  by  His  own  holiness  and  the  hal- 

specimens  of  artistic  printing,  which  are  very  chow,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  His  Excellency  J.  D  D..  LL.D.  E.Jited  by  William  8.  Karr,  D.D.,  Pro-  true  system  of  theology  and  the  sidritual  life  beings  in  their  relations  to,  and  as  parts  of,  the  lowing  power  of  His  work  ”  (p.  483). 

creditable  to  the  good  taste  of  the  Committee  Russell  Loweli,  Prof.  Von  Helmholtz, Sir  Fred-  fes.sor  of  Theclogy in  Hartford  Thoologioal  Bominary.  of  men.  Its  divisions  are  what  his  “ Introduc-  divine  system  of  things”  (j).  231).  Self-deter-  On  the  third  division,  the  Kimrdom  of  Re¬ 


jects  of  controversy.”  This  remark,  in  its  ductivity  of  the  race,  while  the  mysterious  nat-  accord — deejicr  than  all  these,  tenderer  than 
context,  may  be  commended  to  modern  po-  ury,l  ngenev  is  the  organ  and  means  of  the  in-  **'11  these,  mightier  than  all  these — the  tones  of 
leinics.  But  we  must  examine  the  book  more  diridualUing  agency  of  God.”  The  chapters  Hne  who  knows  us  better  than  we  know  our- 
closely.  on  the  Highest  Good  and  on  Virtue  are  mas-  selves,  and  who  loves  us  better  than  we  love 

The  work  is  entitled  “System  of  Christian  terly.  “  J/te  m</ s/ntemcnf,  then,  of  the  funda-  oimsclves,  and  who  brings  all  those  myriad 
Theology,”  and  the  very  title  empliasizes  Prof,  mental  principle  of  all  true  virtue  would  be  fragile  petitions  into  one  prevalent  interces- 


of  Arrangements. 

The  students  marched  in  torchlight  inoces-  Ferdinand  de  Lcsseps,  Sir  Morier,  Hir  James  The  literature  of  dogmatics  has  received  in  j  od  (1883)  would  lead  us  to  expect.  He  there  self  or  person,  through  and  by  his  choice,  is  full  than  either  of  the  others,  but  is  thought- 

sion  at  11  P.  M.  They  formed  in  the  court  of  F.  Stephen.  Especially  suecesstul  were  the  this  country  at  once  more  numerous,  more  gays  “  We  define  Cliristlan  theohigy,  then,  as  determined,  is  in  a  state  of  determination,  to  ful,  discriminating,  and  on  disputed  jioints, 

the  University  to  the  number  of  1,500,  and  Earl  of  Rosebery,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur-  original,  and  more  permanent  contributions  |  the  system  of  the  Christian  facts,  arranged  on  some  ultimate  end  ”  (p.  239).  The  divine  image  genially  Calvinistic. 

made  the  buildings  ring  with  their  songs  and  ham.  Lord  Napier,  Canon  Westcott,  Professor  ^han  that  of  any  other  among  the  great  divi- i  the  basis  of  the  chief  distinguishing  character-  in  man  is  in  part  permanent,  in  part  lost:  The  hook  as  a  whole  is  a  mon.imenf  ef  .xre 

whlstlinir  nn.l  shniitiiiiT  Tf  was  .1  ievfiil  enen.  Welt.ibelf’F  an, 1  Air  T.ewell  Tt  arna  .rr...,,!  sions  of  theoloiTV  ETeffetiea  I  . science  lio.ra I  1.  .  u  _  r.i,  _  ...i:  ,  1  .  i’  _ . _ ..  .  4  m.  UOOK,  US  U  WIIOIL,  IS  a  mOnUment  01  prO- 


erick  Leighton,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Monsieur 
Ferdinand  de  Lcsseps,  Sir  Morier,  Sir  James 


D.D.,  LL.D.  LiJiteil  by  William  8.  Karr,  D.D.,  Pro-  tryg  system  of  theology  and  the  si>iritual  life  beings  in  their  relations  to, and  as  parts  of,  the  lowing  power  of  His  work  ”  (j).  483). 

fes.sor  of  Tb^logy in  Hartford  Thoologinal  Bominary.  ^f  men.  Its  divisions  are  what  his  “ Introduc-  divine  system  of  things”  (p.  231).  Self-deter-  On  the  third  division,  the  Kingdom  of  Re- 

$3.50.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  A  Son  »  n 


tion  to  Christian  Theology  ”  already  pulilish-  ruination  “exi)resses  a  real  fact,  viz :  that  the  demption,  there  is  no  room  to  linger.  It  is  less 


This'  has  recently  been  reiraired  and  restored  the  number  of  3,000.  Such  a  mass  of  earn«*st,  son  with  that  of  any  land,  but  the  demands  up-  older  to  Redemi)tion  ”  (i).  231).  He  explains  of  these  faculties  ”  (p.  254) 


science  to  whirdi  the  best  years  of  his  life  were 
devoted,  and  at  the  same  timr;  with  the  infinite 


through  the  princely  liberality  of  AVilliam  eager  faces,  full  of  enthusiasm,  it  has  never  on  it  have  been  so  great  that  it  has  produced  ,  tils  (p.  58)  by  distinguishing  it  from  the  asser-  Part  IV.  contains  “  Christian  Hamartology.”  possiliilitiesof  thatsphere  of  divine  knowledge 

Chambers  at  the  cost  of  well  nigh  $60,000.  been  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  witness  be-  few  complete  treatises  on  practical  theology.  |  ti.ns  “that  the  doctrine  res,,ecting  Christ  Prof.  Smith’s  intellectual  humility  leads  to  the  into  which  this  science  aims  to  penetrate. 

The  invited  {^este  formed  ***  the  old  Parlia-  fore  For  three  hours  they  listened  to  the  In  systematic  theoogy  the  ease  is  different.  ,  ..^nies  first  in  logical  order,”  and  “that  the  sintcincnt ‘‘  \Ve  cannot  account  /or  Adam's  fall,  whoso  treasures,  under  the  guidance  of  God’s 

mAfit  HniiRM  »n  TTniVAraifv  rnh/w  frY  ntnAi.  fianfrla  fi'/vtvY  fliA*  NaniO.R  llkf>  KllWJird^.  I  t .  m  nrl  Hnihro  r4»i i-ii  -x,-i  ^  -3 ^  _ _ 1 o  1  .  « 


xxxo  lUYiucu  luxuiru  ill  tut'  uiu  x-ttiim-  luit'.  rtu  iiiM-e  Iiuiiis  iisifiieu  lo  tiie  1.1^  uliiciuiiL.  lirst  in  lOKieal  order,  ’  and  “that  the  statenu^nt  “  for  fall 

ment  House  m  University  robt^s,  to  the  num-  words  of  wisdom  that  poured  forth  from  the  Names  like  Edwards,  Dwight,  and  Hodge  rei.-  Olristologig*' is  an  nj-riori  principle  of  theolo-  psychologically”  (i)  263)  But  it  is  a  matter 

berof  400.  These  all  wore  University  gowns,  «‘hiefs  of  the  world’s  thought.  As  the  siHaik-  resent  a  large  number  more,  eminent  in  tlie  gy,”  and  “that  this  j)rinciple  comes  fir.st  in  of  revelation  and  experience  that  sin  is  univer 

hoods,  and  caps.  The  gowns  were  ordinarily  ers  rose  one  after  the  other,  they  were  greeted  discussion  ot  great  doctrines  and  in  their  sys.  tlr  historical  order.”  What  he  means  in  dis-  gal  lunong  men  This  is  to  be  explained  on 

black,  but  the  hoods  were  of  many  brilliant  with  those  hearty  cheers  that  only  students  tematic  pre.sentation.  Tins  department,  in  of-  tiiction  from  any  or  all  of  these,  is  “that  this  tin*  ground  that  ail  mankind  an-  involved  in 

colors;  but  some  of  the  gowns  were  scarlet  can  give,  and  every  bright  thought  was  seen  loro'S  **  flolfi  for  the  sjieculative  exercise  in  principle  i.s  that  which  gives  the  true  centre  of  Adam’s  fir.st  act  of  di.sobedience  “No  per  The  Princeton  Review  for  May ojiens  with  an 
and  crimson,  yellow  and  green-indeed  all  the  and  responded  to  like  a  lightning-fiash.  Our  which  vigorous  minds  delight,  and  at  the  same  urltv  to  the  whole  theologi<*al  svstem.”  So  sonal  i.resence  of  individuals  is  intended  to  be  able  and  timely  article  in  .support  of  “  Federal 

colorsof  the  rainbow-and  some  of  them  with  Minister  Lowell  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  it  time  connecting  that  exercise  with  the  most  ^hom  the  “Svstem”  (p.341):  “The  central  as.serted  Tlie  idea  is  this-  Adam  is  not  only  Aid  to  Education,”  by  Henry  Randall  Waite, 

gold  and  silver  embroidering.  There  were  was  a  joy  for  an  American  to  witness  the  mag-  l>ressing  n»eds  of  the  soul,  has,  more  than  the  id^a  to  which  all  the  parts  of  theologv  are  to  the  individual  man  Adam  but  the  head  of  the  As  will  be  recalled.  Dr.  Waite  had  charge  of 

Greeks  and  Russians,  Germans,  Poles,  French,  nittcent  ovation  given  to  him.  others, engaged  the  thoughts  of  men  who,  with  boreferred,  and  by  whi.-h  the  svstem  is  to  be  race  ;  all  the  race  is  from  him  by  natural  <h‘-  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  education  and 

Italians,  Hollanders,  Belgians,  Japanese,  and  The  list  had  bwn  closed,  and  the  thanks  of  a  large  heritage  of  mental  force  and  a  thorough  jude  a  system,  or  to  be  constructed,  is  what  scent;  he  was  created  innocent  and  fell  •  his  religion  for  the  last  census,  and  his  knowledge 
representatives  of  the  great  Universities  of  the  audience  expressed  by  the  presiding  offi-  training  in  the  Bible,  have  found  themselves  w,  have  termed  the  Christologi.  al  or  Mediate-  tran.sgre.ssioii  involved  us  not  in  a  personal  on  the  subject  which  he  here  di.seu.s.se8  is  fresh 

Great  Britain  and  America.  The  assembly  cer,  when  the  students  cried  for  more.  They  confronted  with  the  deep,  practical  problems  rial  idea,  viz:  that  God  was  in  Christ  reeoncil-  sen.se,  or  in  our  personal  relations  but  so  far  and  full.  His  paper  will  have  infiuence  in  the 

was  a  brilliant  one  in  external  appearance,  us  were  as  eager  at  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  as  of  a  new  civilization.  No  conditions  could  be  w  the  world  unto  Himself.  This  idea  is  cen-  as  we  have  the  common  position  an'd  liabilities  i’*«ht  direction.  The  further  articles  of  the  Re- 


Spirit,  and  in  jiroportion  to  its  own  i>atient  and 
humble  zeal,  it  approjiriates  ever  more  and 


was  a  oiimaut  one  in  cAieiuai  upi-eaiancc,  as  wcie  as  ai  .5  o  ciuos.  in  me  aneinoon  as  . .  ixins  nouin  ue  inj  the  World  uiito  Himself.  Tills  idea  is  cell-  as  we  have  the  coiniiion  i»osition  and  liabilities  *’*«ht  direction.  The  further  articles  of  the  Re¬ 
well  as  in  the  greatness  and  fame  of  theguests.  they  were  at  11  in  the  morning.  They  would  more  favorable  to  systematic  theology.  tnl,  not  in  the  .sense  that  all  the  other  parts  of  the  wh<de  race  under  the  divine  govern-  view  are:  The  Pliy.sical  Relation  of  Man  to 

They  marchetl  two  by  two  into  St.  Giles  Cathe-  have  listened  till  midnight.  Their  spirits  were  We  hazard  little  in  saying  that  Prof.  Smith’s  ofiheology  are  logically  deduced  from  it,  but  ment.  In  conseiiuence  of  his  first  sin,  all  men  Animals,  by  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte;  Land 

dral^  where  a  well-arranged  service  of  prayer  aglow  with  noble  thoughts :  for  it  was  the  un-  “System  of  Christian  Theoiogy  ”  will  take  its  rajher  that  they  centre  in  it.  The  idea  is  that  come  into  the  world  alienated  from  God,  pro-  Owner  and  Farmer  in  England,  by  David  B. 

and  song  was  conducted.  Prof.  Flint  delivered  expected  testimony  of  the  great  men  of  science  place  at  once  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  the  oftin  Incarnation  in  order  to  Redemption.”  It  pen.se  to  sin,  and  expo.sed  or  liable  to  eternal  King;  Mystical  Theism,  by  the  late  Prof.  M. 

a  grand  discourse,  combining  in  a  happy  man-  to  the  power  of  the  Christian  reli.gion,  that  great  American  treatises  on  dogmatics.  It  is  Is  in  full  accordance  with  these  statements  death,  iinle.ss  grace  interiiose.  This  is  the  sim-  Stuart  Phelps ;  Sheridan  and  his  Biographers, 

ner  the  conservative  and  progressive  princi-  gave  the  assembly  the  character  of  a  temple  in  a  iieculiar  sense  repre.sentative  in  its  com-  tint  the  System  before  us  is  divided  into  pie  fact  of  the  case.  It  is  not  so  much  a  thco-  ^Y  Brainier  Matthews;  Shall  we  have  a  sec- 

pies,  and  urging  a  deep  reverence  for  the  past—  of  praise  to  God  and  the  Christ.  The  spirit  of  bination  of  keen,  analytical,  philosophic  pow-  “Intecedents  of  Redemptioir,”  “  The  Redemp-  ry  as  the  statement  of  a  fact  ”  (p.  274).  Federal  Convention  ?  by  Alexander  John- 

a  use  of  all  that  had  been  gathered  for  us  by  the  Reformation  was  indeed  at  work,  and  as  er  and  vivid  perception  of  the  imperative  wants  tUn  Itself— the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ,”  As  a  theory  of  human  guilt,  neither  of  the  ®®®-  2  Nas.sau  street.  New  York,  .50  cents. 

our  predecessors ;  but  insisting  that  we  should  these  learned  scholars  in  all  dejiartments  of  of  the  human  heart,  with  thorough  confidence  aid  “  The  Con.seqiients,”  or  “  Kingdom  of  Re-  two  divergent  views,  that  of  immediate  and  - 

throw  aside  everything  that  had  outlived  its  thought,  one  after  the  other,  renounced  scho-  in  the  revelation  of  God’s  will  which  He  has  <hmption.”  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  that  of  mediate  imputation,  is  accepted  with-  The  contents  of  the  May  New  Englander  are 

usefulness,  in  order  to  press  on  bravely  into  lastic  dogmatism  and  speculative  rationalism,  made  to  men.  In  this  resimct  it  is  indeed  an  vtiile  the  author  does  not  at  the  outset  make  a  out  re.serve.  The  solidarity  of  the  race,  which  ‘  The  French  in  India  ’  by  R  Shackleton  ir 

the  future.  He  represented  that  in  all  depart-  it  was  a  magnificent  display  of  the  power  of  exceptional  book.  firmal  divi.sion  of  the  Doctrine  of  Faith,  he  those  professing  mediate  imputation  hkve  not  Cleveland  -  ‘On  Certaii'i  Pointsof  Resemblance 

ments,  even  theology,  more  was  yet  to  be  won  Christianity  over  the  world’s  thought  and  life  It  is  but  ju.st  to  .say  at  the  outset,  that  the  his  definitely  in  mind  the  same  great  fact  seldom  lost  sight  of,  or  failed  duly  to  empha-  between  Orthodoxy  and  Nature  ’  by  Gilbert  M 

than  had  yet  been  achieved.  before  the  3,000  young  men,  who  responded  to  volume  is  to  a  great  degree  the  product  of  edi-  vhich  leads  Dorner  to  begin  hi.s  Systera  with  size,  was  for  Prof.  Smith  a  radical  fact.  But  Tucker,  Albany  -  ‘  James  Morison  and  his  Com* 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  gave  a  luncheon  to  it  with  all  their  souls.  torial  fidelity  and  skill.  Dr.  Smith’s  friends  Bsteology.  “The  student  of  theology,”  he  whatever  is  supralaiwarian  in  immediate  Im-  menturics  ’  bv  w  xi  _  xt  ' 


ond  Federal  Convention  ?  by  Alexander  John¬ 
son.  2  Nas.sau  street.  New  York,  .50  cents. 


than  had  yet  been  achieved.  before  the  3,000  young  men,  who  responded  to  volume  is  to  a  great  degree  the  product  of  edi-  vhich  leads  Dorner  to  begin  hi.s  Systera  with  size,  was  for  Prof.  Smith  a  radical  fact.  But  Tucker  Albany  -  ‘  James  Morison  and  his  Com* 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  gave  a  luncheon  to  it  with  all  their  souls.  torial  fidelity  and  skill.  Dr.  Smith’s  friends  Bsteology.  “The  student  of  theology,”  he  whatever  is  supralap.sarian  in  immediate  im-  mentar'ies,’ by  R;v  Prof  W  M  Barbour  New 

the  delegates  at  1:30  P.  M.  in  the  Museum  Hall  The  students’  <iuick  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  had  learned  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  his  ays,  “should  first  of  all  be  spiritually  mind-  putatiori  he  utterly  rejected,  and  its  exclusion  Haven  -  ‘  Paul  Janet  on  Final  Causes  ’  hvH  M 

rkf  fKA  TTnivArolf  V  1^1111/11  n<Ta  T’ho  rt\r\nn  rwYAf  T^mwnintr  nnH  in  a  mom  Ant.  thp  vnat.  an-  rp«  An  TliYtrmntina  warcY  ?n  ]i$f  I  4^  f  f  1  *x  .,1 ^9  tt : _ _  ,.4....  i _  .i _ ja...  1 1  . 1  «  , . .  .  ’  .  *  *  ^ 


bles,  with  the  name  of  each  gue.st  placed  op- 1  sunirise  and  deeply  touched,  the  poet  rose  to  lishing  them  was  undertaken  at  all,  and  that  tin— of  the  conscious  exjierience  of  the  Chris- 
poeite  to  his  seat.  The  toasts  were  i>roix>sed  I  utter  in  brief  and  broken  words  his  heartfelt  the  great  difficulties  involved  in  it  have  been  tin  faith,  reducing  this  to  systematic  form.” 


and  responded  to  in  Interesting  addresses,  j  thanks.  in  so  large  a  measure  successruiiy  overcome.  ..  .  “Godin  all  His  fulness  of  wisdom,  love,  ties.  That  the  human  race  is  an  organic  York  city-  ‘  Taxation'in  the  TteiV  T 

American  medical  men  were  represented  by  j  The  students’ reception,  which  seems  to  have  “In  preparing  this  work.”  the  editor  tells  us,  «id  grace,  is  known  and  can  be  known  only  whole.that  Adam’s  sin  causes  innate  depravity  ‘  Unconscious  Chri«tiunDv  • 


in  so  large  a  measure  successfully  overcome. 


hypotheses,  he  refutes.  He  accepted  the  facts  College,’  by  John  Addison  Porter,  Washington 
as  stated  by  mediate  imputetion,  but  dkl  not  D.  C. ;  ‘  The  Charter  of  Connecticut  and  the’ 
feel  that  this  statement  solved  all  the  difflcul-  Charter  of  Yale  College,’  by  Wm  Bliss  New 


depravity  ‘  Unconscious  Christianity,’  by  Rev.  James  M. 


Dr.  Billings  of  Washington.  There  was  a  !  been  an  afterthought,  and  without  any  man- '  “use  has  been  made  of  a  phonographic  report  I  trough  Christ,  only  as  we  know  Christ.  He  I  in  all  men.  and  that  “on  account  of  this  innate  1  Whiten  Newark  N  J 


i 
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r.'  ^  the  material  universe  which  has  been  the  de-  aided  by  the  new  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  is 

termining  cause.  Call  it  mind,  or  whatever  very  nearly  a  thoiimnd  miles  east.  There  is  no 

you  please,  but  a  determining  cause  there  danger  that  the  money  will  be  unworthily 

.  .t,  -  -  ■  —  muflt  be,  and  so  we  arrive  at  the  old  conclusion  used,  for  both  Presbytery  and  Synod  have 

wArmnw  iwn  irrfnVrv  rnwisuiiw  Tft  that  matter  cannot  be  everything.”  again  and  again  thoroughly  endorsed  the  Al- 

MATLKE  AJlD^UimE  tosnsbblftbr  lO  Nor  does  the  acute  reasoner  stop  here.  He  bany  Collegiate  Institute  and  commended  it 

*  maintains  that  the  argument  which  he  has  de-  to  the  Church.  Its  Board  of  Trustees  is  always 

”  In  the  beginning  Ood  created  the  heaven  velojied  can  be  applied  with  e<iual  force  and  nominated  by  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon,  and 

and  the  earth,”  are  the  opening  words  of  the  certainty  to  all  the  familiar  facts  which  Paley  is  composed  of  some  of  the  best  business  men 
Christian  Scriptures.  The  worlds  have  been  others  have  brought  forward  to  show  de-  and  most  earnest  Christians  in  the  State.  The 
framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  what  is  gjgo  jq  nature,  and  so  a  designer.  But  the  Institute  is  thoroughly  Christian,  and  while 
seen  hath  not  been  made  out  of  the  things  Bishop  doeh  not  postulate  design,  nor  rest  his  not  sectarian,  is  distinctively  Presbyterian,  and 
which  do  appear,”  are  words  towards  the  close  argument  upon  it.  “  I  myself,”  he  says,  “am  as  such  is  under  care  of  Presbytery.  Shall 
of  these  same  Scriptures,  and  written  thou-  ^  strong  believer  in  the  argument  from  design,  such  an  academy  appeal  in  vain  for  endow- 
sands  of  years  after  the  opening  ones.  Again:  persuaded  that  no  doctrine  of  evolu-  ment?  Any  letter,  seeking  information,  ad- 

“  The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  and  tjon  can  overturn  it,  or  even  touch  it;  but  so  dressed  to  the  President,  Rev.  E.  N.  Condit, 
the  things  which  are  unseen  are  eternal.”  To  pregect  essay  is  concerned,  I  can  Albany,  Oregon,  will  be  gladly  answered.  Full 

the  sense  it  is  different.  The  things  which  are  afford  to  give  up  the  conception  of  design  alto’  information  as  to  the  school,  its  work  and 
seen,  though  they  are  ever  changing  and  no  Design  or  no  design,  purpose  or  no  character,  can  be  obtained  also  from  Rev.  A. 

two  instants  the  same,  are  the  tangible  and  pyj-pogg^  a  mass  of  matter  cannot  determine  L.  Lindsley,  D.D.,  Portland,  Oregon,  who  has 
the  real.  But  they  are  only  the  shadows  of  jtg  own  quantity ;  the  amount  of  energy  which  done  much  both  as  director  and  pastor  for  the 
that  which  casts  them.  The  shadow,  compar-  exists  unchanged  and  unchangeable  in  a  ma-  Institute. 

edwith  the  substance  and  body  that  casts  it,  terial  system  cannot  determine  its  own  amount;  Occidental  College,  Waitsburg,  W.  T. 

is  only  phenomenal.  The  body  has  real  exist-  straight  line  in  which  the  centre  of  the  The  necessity  of  making  provision  for  Chris- 
ence  before  and  apart  from  its  shadow,  and  is  gygtgm  moves,  and  the  uniform  velocity  with  tian  Higher  Education  was  long  a  matter  of 
the  condition  and  cause  of  the  shadow,  i^ve-  ^hich  it  moves,  cannot  determine  themselves ;  prayerful,  anxious  consideration  by  the  Pres- 
lation  assumes  and  declares  that  there  is  an  these  things  have  been  determined  bytery  of  Idaho.  New  towns  were  springing 

unseen,  and  that  this  unseen  is  the  real.  Rev-  gomehow.  Therefore  they  must  have  been  de-  up  by  magic  in  every  direction,  and  something 
elation  is  a  deception  and  a  word  without  tg^mined  by  an  agent  which  is  outside  the  ma-  had  to  be  done.  At  last  a  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
meaning,  unless  this  is  the  case.  Yea,  revela-  terial  system,  or  in  other  words,  which  is  not  bytery  was  called  at  Waitsburg,  and  Occidental 
tion  is  an  impossibility  unless  there  is  first  jtggjf  material.  There  may  have  been,  so  far  College  was  born.  The  people  of  the  town  do- 
something  to  be  uncovered  and  laid  open—  j^y  argument  is  concerned,  no  good  pur-  nated  twenty  acres  of  very  valuable  land,  suit- 
some  secret  to  be  declared  and  made  known.  pose,  nor  any  purpose  at  all,  in  the  determina-  ably  located,  and  subscribed  money  for  the 
These  implications  and  assertions  of  Scrip-  p.  jg  absolutely  impossible,  so  far  as  erection  of  a  building.  The  location  chosen  is 

tufe  (as  so  well  shown  by  Dr.  Shedd  in  his  j  gan  perceive,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  inland  empire — a 
Presbyterian  Review  article  of  January,  1882,)  (Jetermining  cause  exists.  I  am  disposed  to  wonderfully  productive  agricultural  region.  It 
are  confirmed  by  reason  and  exi»erience.  The  g^jj  jpjg  rggult  a  demonstration  from  natural  is  midway  between  Walla  Walla  and  Dayton, 
affirmations  as  regards  things  that  relate  to  2iremises  of  the  e.ristence  of  the  snjternatnral.”  and  is  accessible  by  rail  and  stage  from  all 
mind  and  spirit  are  more  real  and  trustworthy  ^ould  give  further  illustrations  of  the  other  towns  in  Eastern  AVashington  and  Idaho, 

than  those  that  relate  to  nature  and  matter.  Bishop’s  clear  reasoning,  did  space  allow;  but  It  will  be  midway  between  the  College  of  Mon- 
Nature,  matter,  and  all  material  sub.stance  are  jjjg  article  is  found  also  in  “Choice  Litera-  tana  at  Deer  Lodge  and  Albany  Collegiate  In- 
a  creation.  Their  properties  and  laws  might  ^ure,”  February  number.  Upon  the  basis  of  stitute.  It  will  not  conflict  with  or  draw  from 
not  have  been  at  all,  or  might  have  been  differ-  ggigntiflc  reasoning,  he  establishes  what  Plato  either,  as  it  is  separated  from  both  by  moun- 
ent  from  what  they  are.  This,  scientists  like  most  philosophic  minds  everywhere  tain  ranges,  and  is  located  in  a  section  geo- 

Newton,  Leibnitz,  Whewell,  and  even  Hume,  pold:  “That  mind  is  before  matter,  and  that  graphically  distinct.  If  properly  established 
maintain.  No  absolute  but  only  a  relative  cer-  min<j  jg  the  ruler  of  matter,  and  not  I'ieem'.sa.”  it  will  be  the  Presbyterian  educational  centre 
tainty  pertains  to  them.  Knowledge  of  them  ^  gj  g  section  six  hundred  miles  long  by  two 


As  regards  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  afterwards  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  long  Presi-  ALBERT  BARNES, 

high  license,  the  truth  undoubtedly  lies  be-  dent  of  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  settled  at  [From  me  Christian  Advocate,  April  24.1 

tween  extremes.  Dr.  Cuyler  in  his  article  the  small  village  of  Chillicothe  in  Ross  coun-  Among  the  distinguished  and  useful  ministers  of 
commenting  on  the  high  license  views  of  Dr.  ty,  Ohio,  then  the  capital  of  the  State.  For  this  country  none  deserve  a  higher  place  than  Al- 
Johnson,  probably  echoed  more  correctly  the  some  time  he  lived  in  a  log  cabin  with  only  one  bert  Barnes.  The  Rev.  William  Sterling,  a  venera- 
opinions  of  thoughtful  and  intelligent  temiwr-  room,  and  received  $400  a  j'ear  salary.  I  met  ble  PresbyUirian  minister,  now  living  at  Williams- 
ance  men  than  does  either  Dr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  an  aged  mother  in  Israel  last  evening,  who  port,  Pa.,  was  for  ten  years  a  co-presbyter  with  Mr. 


Institute. 

Occidental  College,  Waitsburg,  W.  T. 

The  necessity  of  making  provision  for  Chris- 


tainty  pertains  to  them.  Knowledge  of  them 
is  no  more  than  knowledge  of  the  relative,  con- 


grai)hically  distinct.  If  properly  established 
it  will  be  the  Presbyterian  educational  centre 
of  a  section  six  hundred  miles  long  by  two 
hundred  miles  wide !  The  Church  cannot  well 


ritory.  But  something  ought  to  be  done  at 
once,  for  all  contributions  so  far  made  are  con¬ 
tingent  on  a  suitplement  from  the  Church. 


ditioned,  and  deiiendent.  It  is  therefore  muta-  ihqbbb  EDUCATION  IN  THE  NORTHWEST,  refuse  one  well  endowed  school  for  such  a  ter- 
ble  and  uncertain.  Surely  knowledge  cannot  ritory.  But  something  ought  to  be  done  at 

be  any  more  certain  than  the  things  to  which  By  Rev.  H.  W.  Hill,  Synodical  Missionary.  once,  for  all  contributions  so  far  made  are  con¬ 

it  pertains.  This  is  the  teaching  of  the  best  xho  wonderfui  development  of  the  North-  tingent  on  a  sui)plement  from  the  Church, 
philosophy.  Indeed  philosophy  which  in-  ^ggt  during  the  past  three  years  has  drawn  to  Ten  thousand  dollars  will  put  the  college  fair- 
cludes  metaphysics  as  well  as  physics,  and  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  welfare  ly  at  work,  and  in  such  shai)e  as  to  hold  the 
mind  no  less  than  matter,  and  gives  the  reason  Qf  our  country.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  ground.  The  Board  of  Trustees  have  author- 
and  science  of  things,  is  possible  only  because  communities  in  regions  before  considered  ized  Rev.  Alexander  Adair  (our  pastor  at  Waits- 
some  things  are  known  to  be  prior  and  superi-  unfit  for  white  habitation,  and  the  conversion  burg)  to  solicit  aid.  He  will  be  at  General  As- 
or,  and  the  real  cause  of  others  that  are  to  be  of  large  areas  of  waste  land  from  wildness  to  semblyas  Commissioner  from  the  Presbytery 
explained  and  stated  in  harmony  with  the  con-  profitable  farms,  has  given  unexpected  proof  of  Idaho.  All  aid  should  be  sent  through  the 
ceptions  of  the  human  mind.  Mind  and  spirit,  of  the  great  value  of  the  region  beyond  the  Board  of  Aid,  as  may  be  done  also  in  case  of 
then,  are  prior  and  superior  to  matter,  material  mountains.  Millions  of  acres  have  been  found  .Albany  Institute, 
substance,  and  body.  They  are  real  and  sub-  to  be  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  ami  Sumner  Academy,  Puget  Sound, 

stantial.  They  exist  before  and  apart  from  na-  the  ultimate  value  of  the  region  to  those  .seek-  Lying  north  of  the  Columbia  River  and  West 
ture  and  matter,  and  are  their  condition  and  jug  new  homes  is  beginning  to  be  thoroughly  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  the  Puget  Sound 
cause.  “  The  doctrine  that  an  intelligent  cause  appreciated.  The  Northwest  is  rich  in  all  sectioiiisdestinedtobeoneofthomostdensc- 
lies  behind  the  whole  universe  of  phenomena,”  those  resources  necessary  to  the  maintenance  ly  settled  regions  in  our  country.  That  the 
says  Prof.  Newcomb  in  his  address  before  the  of  a  large  population.  Its  mountains  and  Sound  itself  will  be  bordered  by  large  cities 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  plains  and  valleys,  its  rivers  and  streams,  its  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  a  reasonable 
Science  at  St.  Louis  in  1878,  “is  of  a  class  which  numerous  bays  and  harbors,  and  its  great  conjecture  to  suppose  the  Occidental  New 
science  has  no  occasion  whatever  to  dispute.”  inland  sea— Pugets  Sound— abound  with  re-  York  will  eventually  be  there.  Already  many 
There  are  certain  classes,  as  is  well  known —  sources  certain  to  give  employment  and  wealth  thriving  towns  are  scattered  along  its  banks, 
the  positivists  and  materialists— which  reject  to  a  great  number  of  people.  Gold,  silver,  and  a  constant  stream  of  people  swells  their 
theseaffirmationsof  Scripture  and  philosophy,  iron,  and  coal  in  great  abundance  are  found  population.  To  this  section  Sumner  Academy 
and  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  validity,  or  be-  throughout  the  whole  region.  Its  timber  has  is  to  furnish  Higher  Education,  and  the  Pres- 
lieve  in  the  reality,  of  anything  which  cannot,  already  become  famous,  and  is  exported  to  bytery  of  Puget  Sound  therefore  located  it 
as  they  say,  be  proved.  They  maintain  that  China  and  India,  while  the  enormous  wheat  midway  between  the  two  chief  cities,  Tacoma 
to  be  real  only  which  can  be  logically  demon-  crops  have  built  up  a  large  and  growing  trade  and  Seattle,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  finest  val- 
strated  or  proved.  But  logic  is  only  a  formal  with  Europe.  All  of  these  things  have  con-  ley  in  Western  Washington.  Rev.  George  Mc- 
science.  Logical  processes  reveal  nothing,  and  tributed  to  its  development,  and  in  a  measure  Kinley,  Sumner,  W.  T.,  has  charge^-of  the 
are  proiierly  applied  only  to  confirm  truths  account  for  the  recent  immigration.  But  an-  school  and  is  doing  a  fine  work,  but  with  the 
that  were  conceived  before.  It  is  impossible  other  reason  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  limited  means  at  his  disposal  can  mam  little 
to  explain  either  the  origin,  existence,  or  the  available  region  open  for  settlement  east  of  enlargement.  Eventually  this  AtfadeMr-^ni 
peri>etuity  of  things  by  logic  or  by  physical  the  Rocky  Mo.intoina,  is  growing  very  email,  need  such  generous  aid  as  will  to  be- 

Bcience.  and  the  choice  of  sections  for  new  homes  is  come  the  Princeton  of  the  Sound.  Tftese  are 

We  have  said  that  the  iwsitivist  and  the  ma-  limited  with  each  year.  The  restless  human  the  days  of  small  things,  and  it  it!  contented  to 
terialist,  following  Comte,  reject  as  unreal  tide  has  covered  not  only  the  greater  portion  go  forward  in  faith,  trusting  to  the  future  for 
everything  that  cannot  be  demonstrated.  They  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  but  much  of  the  bc.st  enlargement.  Sumner  A  cademy  is  the  school 
hold  that  theexistence  of  mindand  spirit  apart  inter-mountain  region,  and  the  Northwest  and  for  a  section  as  large  as  theState  of  New  York, 
from  matter  has  not  been  demonstrated,  and  Southwest  alone  remain  open.  The  establishmentof  three  schools  in  the  larg- 

cannot  be.  Many  also  who  believe  in  the  sep-  But  this  development,  so  sudden  and  surpris-  est  Synod  is  certainly  not  too  much.  Throe 
arate  and  real  existence  of  mind,  ha\’^  been  too  ing,  has  made  prominent  the  social  problems  Presbyterian  schools  for  a  region  where  coun¬ 
ready  to  concede  the  claim  of  the  positivist  connected  with  this  formation  of  new  States  ties  are  as  large  as  some  States!  Are  we  not 
about  demonstration.  As  Dr.  Shedd,  by  ex-  out  of  heterogeneous  material.  The  reduction  justified  in  the  hope  that  our  appeal  will  bear 
amination  of  the  subject  matter  of  physical  of  so  much  that  is  dissimilar  and  antagonistic  fruit.  If  wealthy  men  and  women  will  care- 
and  metaphysical  science,  or  the  sciemce  of  into  order  and  harmony  severely  tries  our  pub-  fully  ]tonder  the  great  problems  hurrying  to- 
matter  and  mind,  has  shown  that  in  point  of  lie  system,  and  that  we  succeed  so  well  is  no  ward  solution  in  the  Northwest,  and  study  the 
absolute  validity  and  certainty  the  superiority  mean  testimony  to  our  fundamental  princii»les.  locations  chosen  for  these  schools,  the  desired 
is  with  mind,  so  has  Harvey,  Lord  Bishop  of  And  yet  in  spite  of  the  success  we  have  met,  aid  irill  siieedihj  be  fiivcn. 

Carlisle,  in  a  late  number  of  The  Nineteenth  and  the  order  which  is  so  rapidly  evolvtHl  out  s-uem,  oroRon. 

Century,  equally  shown  the  existence  of  mind  of  the  discordant  factors  of  our  new  communi- 

separate  from  matter.  He  shows  positively  ties,  there  exists  a  great  and  imminent  danger.  HIGH  LICENSE  AND  ITS  FRUITS, 

that  “ matter  itself  denies  its  own  supremacy.  Our  safety  as  a  people  rests  upon  the  intelli-  Ernnyelist:  In  a  recent  number  of 

and  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  some-  gence  and  coQperation  of  all  members  of  the  “Clement”  your  Chicago  corre- 

thing  beyond  and  above  itself.”  body  politic.  In  a  land  where  free  speech  and  inw 


Tlliese  are 


and  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  some¬ 
thing  beyond  and  above  itself.” 


We  can  only  sketch  the  clear  and  cogent  a  free  press  give  every  opportunity  for  apiK>als  |;,upaning  hi"h  license]  is  working  wonders  in 
lasoning  of  the  Bishop  on  this  hitherto  dis-  to  passion  and  ignorance,  the  proper  education  g^me  localities.  This  is  especially  the  casein 


reasoning  or  me  msnop  on  mis  nimeno  uis 
puted  question.  He  passes  by  all  the  delini-  of  the  young  becomes  essential.  Demagogues  joiieV  rieadin^  citizen  "0^  oF  un” 

tions  of  matter  that  have  been  given  as  hinder-  can  neither  intimidate  nor  control  the  con-  compromising  temperance  principles,' recently 
ing  rather  than  helping  in  his  demonstration,  scientious  and  intelligent.  The  new  States  yet  fold  me  that  high  license  had  wrought  a  beno- 
and  lays  hold  upon  the  establishe.1  properties  to  be.  inust  be  mouhled  through  the  schools  of  which 

of  matter.  He  takes  first  the  indestructibility  am  colleges  planted  m  these  formative  years ;  everywhere,  and  felt  on  the 

of  matter.  No  property  is  more  firmly  estab-  and  the  hearty  and  generous  siqiport  of  dis-  gt,.pcts  ” 

Afatfnr  «inv  Go  tru  nafnrmrxl  in  miinv  tiliptivclv  Uliri.stlilTl  ilistitlltioiis  of  '  ....  . .  ..  ...  ...  ..... 


lished.  Matter  may  be  transformed  in  many  tinctively  Christian  institutions  of  learning 
ways,  but  cannot  be  destroyed.  Whatever  be  will  be  a  sure  guarantee  that  the  Northwest  is 


the  constitution  of  matter  whether  atomic  or  o  be  dominate.l  by  tho.se  principles  ^rtiicli  opinion,  in  the  estimation  of 

dynamic,  its  indestructibility  IS  allowed.  If  it  tend  to  peace,  purity,  and  the  perpetuity  of  others  equally  intelligent  and  honest,  wasbas- 
cannot  bo  destroyed,  the  whole  quantity  of  our  political  systems.  ed  upon  a  superficial  view  of  the  case.  That 


matter  in  existence  is  always  a  fixed  and  con-  But  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  ?  ^  decided  improvement  in  re- 

stent  quantity.  It  is  aiso  a  ciuantity  that  can  Outside  of  tile  i.uliiic  seiiooi  systems  iittie  has  j  drunkenness  an.l  disorder  in  our 

be  measured  and  weikhed  Aii  the  matter  in  been  done  tor  Higher  Education.^  Wi.hinthe  ZiJ*  no e  tim 


be  measured  and  weighed.  All  the  matter  in  been  done  for  Higher  Education.  Within  the 
the  solar  system— yes,  all  comiirised  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Territories  of  Idaho 


number,  and  that  that  number  is  and  will  be  ed  colleges,  but  not  one  able  to  do  the  work 

oiu^oTTc  fhffc  cnniA  nnlpfis  ph/in^rpM  hv  ftoTYip  rpoiiirod.  Tho  Prpsbvterinri  C  hnr<*n  is  now  .....  .  . 


lar^e  amount  oi  the 


always  the  same,  unless  changed  by  some  required.  The  Presbjterian  Churcdi  is  now  ^ 

cause  outside  the  present  course  of  nature,  ap-  the  leading  denomination  in  the  Northwest  in  ,j,g„kenness  and  rowdyism  with  which  our 
liears  to  be  as  certain  as  any  truth  can  be.  other  resiwcts,  but  in  this  matter  has  fallen 

But  admitting  this,  we  must  further  admit  that  behin<l  all  others.  Every  other  denomination  ■  ^  .  ,1  i  t.-  -  -i 

r>uL  uuuiiibiiib 1  •  u-i  -i-  borers  at  these  works.  Larningmoneynpid- 

there  18  some  reason  why  this  number  should  is  planting  academies  while  we  are  waiting^  ,  exhaustmg  laborover 

be  what  it  IS,  rather  than  any  o  her-110  result  Good  openings  have  been  lo.st  altogetlu^,  not  g^,,  ,^^g  j^^g 

without  a  cause.  W  hy  is  it  not  twice  or  three  from  lack  of  zeal  or  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  Hnn  tn 


times  as  great  ?  Why  not  less  ?  There  is  cer-  importance  of  action,  but  from  lack  of  money, 
tainly  no  power  in  matter  itself  to  fix  its  own  We  have  only  three  educational  enterprises  in 
quantity;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  such  a  all  the  far  Northwest,  and  these  three  are 


borers  at  these  works.  Earning  money  npid- 
ly,  and  engaged  in  exhaustmg  labor  over 
molten  steel  ami  heavy  rails  at  white  heat, 
the  temptation  to  reinforce  their  exhaasted 


importance  of  action,  but  from  lack  of  monev.  .  ,.^1  . 

,  ,  ,,  1  .strength  by  copious  libations  at  the  con veiient 

VV e  have  only  i/im!  educational  enterprises  in  ,  ,  •  1  ,, 

11  .t  f  v  fi  t  1  fi  ♦!  saloons  surrounding  the  works,  proved  well 


nigh  irresistible,  and  bore  its  legitimate  Luits. 


Noyes.  now  resides  hero  and  is  the  daughter  of  Gov.  Barnes,  and  for  thirty  years  a  member  of  the  same 

-  Kirker,  one  of  our  best  governors,  and  an  elder  Synod.  In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Sterling  to  the 

BY^  THE  SUSIJUEHANNl.  in  our  Church,  who  remembers  well  (although  Rev.  Wm.  Durant,  one  of  the  successors  of  Albert 

Sweet,  sweet  and  sad  it  is  DOW  in  her  eighty-eighth  year)  hearing  Dr.  Barnes  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Morrls- 

When  the  last  driffis  gone,  to  rove  and  feel  Wilson  preach  at  a  communion  season  at  town,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Sterling  gives  some  reminiscences 

The  light  South  Wind  with  sigh  and  rosy  kiss  Eagle  Creek  Church,  now  West  Union,  when  of  Mr.  Barnes  worthy  of  a  wider  diffusion  than  the 

Across  my  forehead  steal.  she  was  a  little  girl.  The  preachers  of  that  day  little  paper  called  The  Record,  published  by  that 

The  valleys  smile  on  me  travelled  around  much,  preaching  in  destitute  church,  can  give  them.  Having  received,  through 

Through  their  dun  dreams  ;  the  long  majestic  lin&s  neighborhoods,  and  assisting  each  other  at  the  courtesy  of  Judge  Whitehead,  the  editor,  a 

Of  hills  pine-black,  rise  sti  an  rega  ly ,  communion  seasons,  always  holding  them  four  copy  of  the  letter,  we  shall  make  some  use  of  it. 

Just  aTm^feet  *'*Afong  days  at  least.  When  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 

Its  lucid  face  the  burnished  shadows  lie  GiUHand  and  Rev.  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Barnes  preached  a  sermon  entl- 

Of  pensive  willows,  elm-boles  plumy,  long,  Williamson  were  appointed  by  the  Pi'es--  tted  “The  Way  of  Salvation.”  This  sermon  great- 

And  glories  of  the  sky.  bytery  of  Washington  and  by  direction  of  the  ly  offended  that  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

^  It  is  the  hour  when  all  General  Assembly,  to  missionate  along  the  then  called  the  Old  School,  of  which  Dr.  Junkin  was 

That  sleeps  awakes  from  sleep  save  man.  He  lies  Ohio  River  above  this  place,  on  both  sides  of  the  leader.  Mr.  Barnes  was  considered  one  of  the 

Nor  heeds  the  Spring's  return,  nor  morning’s  call,  the  river,  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles.  1  leaders  of  the  New  School,  and  charges  of  heresy 

The  dust  upon  his  eyes.  They  iterformed  the  duty  on  horseback,  preach- !  were  brought  against  him,  his  opponents  thinking 

Wings,  sounds,  all  things  that  were  jgg  every  day,  and  often  twice  a  day,  and  some-  they  wore  doing  God  a  service.  He  was  tried  be- 

Savo  the  dead,  come  or  seem  to  come  again,  times  to  no  more  than  six  hearers.  They  went  fore  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and  deposed  from 

Each  fibre  every  vein  ^  *  up  to  the  Ponge  neighborhood,  near  where  the  ministry.  The  finding  of  that  Synod,  however. 

Owns  the  electric  thrill  Ashland,  Ky.,  is  now,  and  thirty  miles  above  was  overruled  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  Mr. 

The  wakeninir  Power  the  new-creatimr  Breath  Portsmouth.  One  of  the  Ponges  went  after-  Barnes  was  restored.  Mr.  Sterling  gives  an  ac¬ 
me  wakening  r'ower,  uie  new  creating  Bream  mnrdcnai.  iTi...  ,  of  tho  Very  remarkable  circumstances.  In 

From  vale  to  vale  moves  on,  from  lull  to  hill ;  wards  as  a  missionai  y  to  the  heathen.  They  pgjj  graduated  at  Princeton 

With  bloom  life  strangles  death.  stopped  at  Alexandria,  as  Portsmouth  was  Seminary,  and  was  called  to  the  church  at  Read- 

To  watch  the  warm,  clear  light  then  called,  situated  a  little  below  the  present  ing-  On  his  way  from  Princeton  to  Reading  he 

Sparkle,  and  bathe  those  loaves  and  swelling  buds;  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  but  above  its  old  mouth  stayed  a  few  days  in  Philadelphia  to  consult  with 

"’^^eVcrt'ofrot'irrL^R  wLds  "  7  preache.l  iSncS'ofSdlSlph^^ 

^  ’  there.  The  fruit  of  their  sowing  is  still  seen  ed  Mr.  Barnes  from  the  ministrj'.  The  whole  city 

The  silence,  flash  and  song,  along  the  banks  of  our  river,  usually  so  mild  was  moved.  Tho  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely  was  to 

The  shunless  Bluyhis  many-woven  roof  and  beautiful,  but  lately  so  rebellious  and  ex-  Pr^fch  in  the  vacant  pu^lpit  on  Sunday  evening. 

Tremulous,  sun-steeped,  those  columns  tall  and  strong  .  ,  ,  „  ,  and  state  tho  action  of  the  Synod  to  the  people  in 

Are  happiness  enough.  alted,  in  flourishing  churches ;  and  some  of  the  the  case  of  their  deposed  pastor.  Mr.  Sterling 

I  gaze  and  think  of  those  descendants  of  those  who  heard  them  preach  went  to  the  church.  He  says:  “I  got,  with  some 

Who  watched  those  quiet  scones  in  other  years;  are  members  of  these  churches.  We  ought  to  difflcul^’,  a  seat  in  the  aisle,  the  ho||«e  being 

For  them  these  valleys  smiled,  those  hills  arose,  do  more  of  this  sort  of  missionary  work  now,  Sd  whJhadT aceZ^ni^  me  to  tlm  chS^drew 

For  them  the  tender  spears  and  wo  niiist  do  it  if  oiir  vacant  churches  are  niy  attention  to  the  gentleman  sitting  in  a  pew  with 

Of  herb  and  grass  and  corn  to  be  supplied,  and  the  scattered  sheep  fed.  his  family  directly  opposite,  and  whispered  ‘  That 

Pierced  the  warm  mould,  a  wonder  strange  as  now,  Ripley,  Ohio,  April  22, 1884.  is  Mr.  Barnes.’  He  was  in  a  bent  position,  with 

Tho  violet  looked  up,  the  dews  of  morn  Ids  chin  resting  on  tho  top  of  his  umbrella.  I 

Trembled  on  blade  and  bough.  watched  him  closely  during  the  long  and  painful 

One  that  was  dear  to  me-  THE  BOARD  OF  FREEDMEN.  j-ecital  of  the  proeeedinp  of  the  Synod  up  to  the 

T  .  .1  •  1  u  ,  J  T  I,  u  ^  .  .  lasf'  crowning  act  of  tho  drama — his  deposition 

I  cannot  think  her  dead,  I  call  her  gone  At  tho  time  of  tho  Reunion  of  the  Church  in  from  the  Gospel  ministry.  During  tho  whole  time 

8aw  these  broad  vales,  these  hills  as  now  I  see,  1870,  things  in  the  main  were  well  done ;  but  Mr.  Barnes  never  changed  his  position,  nor  even 

The  yellow  light  upon  gg  experience  of  fourteen  year.8,  during  which  The  whole  audience  wore  in  an 

These  knolls  and  hollows  sweet  f  a  indescribable  state  of  excitement,  and  many  of 

With  the  wild  rose  and  tern.  The  whispering  breeze  conditions  that  then  strongly  influ-  in  tears.  On  almost  every  countenance 

Lift  tlio  green  boughs  she  saw,  and  at  her  feet  *®’\  “®  ®®®  written  indignation  mid  ^rrow 

Spring  tho  anemones  plans  then  laid  need  modification,  and  distrass  too  deep  for  utterance.  The  fooling 

bo.e,  o  ,0  At  tee  oiiteet,  very  many  of  our  »isos,  men  ™ 

1  wonder  it  she  ever  thinks  how  green  thought  it  a  grave  mistake  to  locate  the  Board  g  righteous  man,  in  whom  they  all  trusted,  and 

These  valleys  lay,  what  golden  wings  of  song  of  Freedmen  in  Pittsburgh.  Since  that  time  whom  they  admireti  and  lovoil  ns  their  faithful 

Flashed  on  Ibis  quiet  scene,  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  that  this  friend  and  pastor.  But  what  I  remarked  and  won- 

How  bright  tho  river  glowed  important  Board  is  placed  too  much  out  of  *‘‘®  P®5^®®^ 

III  the  white  morning,  the  red  evening  light,  line  of  contact  with  churches  and  ministers,  diLliss^'rgot'a  glance  at  hi^face  os'he  rose  and 

Or  now  above  the  dusky,  dewy  road  away  from  those  other  chief  rclig-  prepariKl  to  retire.  It  was  calm  and  peaceful  and 

The  stars  came  out  at  night.  j^gg  which  in  the  form  of  Mission  heavenly.  He  seemeil  to  mo  to  have  been  sustoin- 

Does  she  recall  the  spot,  _ i  m _ .  i  ai  im  <'d  that  evening  by  tho  immediate  presence  of  his 

The  hour  far  off  beneath  life’s  faded  skies  Boards,  Bible  and  Tiact  Societies,  and  the  like  Qo(i_to  have  been  borne  up  by  tho  assurance  that 

When  tho  gay,  gold-eyed  dandelions  shot  ^ Various  denominations,  are  working  tho  Master,  whom  he  loved  and  served,  would  take 

A  bliss  to  childish  eyes  ?  miglitily  for  the  extension  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  care  of  him,  and  overrule  tho  trial  through  which 

Thought  asks  whilst  the  eye  fills  In  union ,  in  heart-touches,  there  is  strength.  servant  vvi^  passing  to  His  own  groat  glory. 

Aiiouhiii  .ISKS  me  «  yc  UPS,  .  ..  t.  ^  ^  .  That  ovoiuiig  I  loariiod  to  lovo  Albert  Bariies.  The 

Has  she  forgot,  walking  that  mystic  Shore,  At  tlic  last  meeting  of  tho  liesbytery  of  impression  then  made  upon  my  mind  and  heart,  by 

Holding  no  wish  to  see  tho  groves,  tlio  hills  Roche.ster— which  according  to  tho  Minutes  of  his  demeanor  and  tho  holy  light  that  I  saw  shining 

That  she  may  walk  no  more  ?  the  last  General  Assembly  represents  sixty-six  in  his  cotintonance,  I  never  lost.” 

When  we  grow  tired  and  lay  ministers  and  forty-four  churches  a  resolu-  ,  says  that  the  Gi'ioon  J'nW, 

Our  poor,  s^ick  heads  down  for  that  Sleep,  the  last  tion  was  unanimously  passed  without  a  single  stonary  him  that  he  boardl 

And  dreamless  one-onr  troubles  blown  away.  remark  in  opposition,  overturing  General  As-  ed  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Barnes,  through  tho  entire 

Losing  and  getting  past-  scmbly  to  ren  ove  the  Board  of  Freedmen  from  Winter  of  his  suspension  from  the  minist^,  and 

Do  love  and  memory  go,  fr,  xr  v  .g  um  ri  never  heard  him  utter  one  unkind  word 

Visions  of  earthly  beauty,  verdure,  art,  1  itxsDUi gn  TO  XNOW  lOiK.  ine  reasons  there-  against  any  of  those  men  who  had  caused  him  so 

Dew-blaze,  (he  human  face,  the  fountain’s  flow  In*"  many.  much  pain  and  humiliation.  When  tho  General 

Failing  with  flesh  and  heart  ?  H  would  bring  the  Board  into  the  chief  me-  Assembly  reversed  the  action  of  tho  Synod,  and  re- 

T.  Hempstead.  tropolis  of  the  nation,  that  great  centre  of  pop-  hiin  to  his  standing  in  the  ministry,  Mr. 

,  ,  Bariios  (luiotly  resuiued  lus  dutles,  making  uo  roi- 

ulation,  trade,  and  travel,  where  a  larger  num-  erenco  to  what  ho  had  suffered.  Mr.  Judd  said 

ANE(!D0TE  OF  LORENZO  DOW.  Ber  of  ministers  and  laymen  would  be  brought  also  that  tho  only  time  that  ho  ever  heard  him  re- 

Bv  E  p  Pratt  D  D  personal  contact  with  the  Board,  and  see-  t'>  the  matter  in  public  was  at  tho  close  of  a 

•'  ’  ■  On  -11  doctriiiiil  scriiion  tliat  liG  pieacheil  soiiic  Ume  aitcr- 

The  following  is  copied  from  “  Early  Indiana  woi  kings  and  feeling  ils  influence  di-  .  ..  These  are  my 

Trials  h-ud  Sketches,”  by  Hon.  O.  H.  Smith,  a  would  be  quickened  into  more  earnest  of  tiqg  doctrine.  It  was  for  hohling  those  v^iws 

book  published  in  Cincinnati  by  Moore,  Wil-  hell»<'rs.  that  I  was  deposed  from  the  minWry  by  ttu'tivliiod 

stach,  Keyes  &  Co.,  1858:  It  would  locate  the  Board  in  that  great  cen-  of  Philadelphia.” 

“  In  1819  I  was  one  of  a  congregation  assem-  tre  of  population  where  our  wealthiest  churcli-  ^e  wouhl'^ncver  ^0^801^1^0“^^^^^  however 
bled  in  the’  woods  back  of  Rising  Sun,  Ind.,  greatest  givers  are,  and  whore  is  the  pressing,  should  interfere  in  tiic  least  degree  with 

anxiously  awaitin'*- the  arrival  of  Lorenzo  Dow  number  of  influential  Church  leaders,  appointinonts  for  devotional  exercises.  Any  pro- 

Timo  passed  away  we  had  ail  become  imoa-  who  naturally  would  be  led  to  take  a  still  deep-  P<>sal  b;  (lefer  these  o.xereises  for  a  short  time 
i line  1  ussvu  way  ,  we  an  ueeuiiie  inqi.i,  .  .  ♦  •  *1  ff  •  c+i  1  the  husiiies-s  in  hand  was  disposed  of  would  draw 

tient,  when  in  the  distance  wo  saw  him  ap-  t  r  inieiesi  in  me  artairs  or  the  Loard.  j,i,g  |,jg  would  press  the 

proaching  through  the  trees  at  a  rapid  rate  on  It  would  [ilace  tho  BoartI  in  that  great  mo-  point  that  the  notice  that  the  service  would  begin 

his  pacing  pony  He  rode  up  to  the  lo**  on  centre,  where  its  finances,  especially  in  at  that,  hour  was  equivalent  to  a  promise  made  to 

which  I  was  sitting,  throw  the  reins  ovei”  the  ‘‘^ses  of  emergency,  could  be  more  readily  the  congregation  which  wo  had 

neck  of  t  lie  pony,  and  stepiiod  upon  tlie  log,  nianaged,  and  at  less  ex[)enso.  sterling  says  that  Mr.  Barnes  was  so  conscl- 

took  off  ids  hat  ids  liair  i>arte(l  in  tlio  middle  would  enable  tlie  Secretary  to  live  where  entious,  that  when  ho  went  ten  or  twelve  miles  to 
of  his  head  and  flowing  on  either  side  to  his  n®®rer  the  center  of  his  work,  1™^  in  Chester  m  his  own  carriage,  and  found 

.liouldor.,  hi,  be, ml  .■„,,l„«  on  hi,  hee,i„.  In  »liich  I,  of  two  kl„,l,i  raising  tho  „eo,l;„l 

a  minute  at  the  top  of  his  voice  he  said  ‘“Be-  and  expcnuinj;  theiri.  In  tins  case  lie  vory  weary,  his  horse  and  himself  well  bespattered 


Salem,  Orepon. 


ulation,  trade,  and  travel,  wliere  a  larger  num- 


Bariios  quietly  resumed  his  duties,  making  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  what  ho  had  suffered.  Mr.  Judd  said 


ber  of  ministers  and  laymen  would  be  brought  also  tliat  tho  only  time  that  ho  ever  heard  him  re- 
into  personal  contact  with  the  Board,  and  see-  to  the  matter  in  public  was  at  tho  close  of  a 


on  It  would  [ilace  tho  BoartI  in  that  great  mo-  point  that  tho  notice  that  the  service  would  begin 
gg  ney  centre,  wliere  its  finances,  especially  in  at  that,  hour  was  equivalent  to  a  promise  made  to 
eases  of  emergency,  could  be  more  readily  *'''®  «o"K'’«Ktttit)n  which  wo  had  no  right  to 


HIGH  LICENSE  AND  ITS  FRUITS. 

Editor  Ernnyelist:  In  a  recent  number  of 
your  [laiier  “riement,”  your  Chicago  corre- 
8i>ondent,  made  tins  statement:  “The  law 


some  localities.  This  is  esjieeially  tlie  case  in 
Joliet.  A  leading  citizen  of  that  city,  of  un- 
eompromising  temperaneo  principles,  recently 


sinner  may  return.”  TImt  idea  has  done  much  I’rcedmen  wliich  is  necessary;  and  he  gregation  heartily  sing  it,  covered  as  they  wore 

liarm,  and  sliould  1)0  received  with  many  grain.s  tlie  other  hand,  at  less  expense  of  with  the  mud  it  had  cast  upon  them, 

of  allowance.  There  are  cases  whore  it  would  tin.e  and  money,  visit  the  North  for  the  pur- 

bo  oa.sier  for  u  o*aniel  to  ^,^0  throuj^h  the  eye  of  <1  pose  of  tirlurcssin^  Churches,  1  n  sbyteiics,  and  extraordinary  usefuliH^ss,  was  Albert  Barnes.  We 
needle,  tlian  for  a  man  to  repent  unto  salva-  ^V^ods,  witli  a  view  to  stimulating  tliem  to  are  able  to  add  a  reminiscoiico  from  tlio  pen  of  the 
tion.  Let  me  illustrate  :  Do  you  .su})i)ose  tliat  for  this  work.  He  could  Rev  Anthony  Atwooil,  who\iras  pastor  of  tho  Moth, 

tlie  man  among  you  wlio  went  out  last  Fall  to  ®asily  Pass  SouMi  and  Nortli,  and  most  all  the  of  UirFlrarPrcabyteS 

kill  his  doer  and  bear  for  Winter  meat,  and  in-  oliurehes  from  whom  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  Church 

stead  killed  his  neighbor’s  ho'>-s  salted  them  *'’ust  come,  would  be  inside  a  twelve  hours  scraps  of  nt.sTORT. 

down,  I,, .„wllvi..q„n  .h"c  mo.it,  V.  ri'lo.  iloSl^.iThrlSn 

pent  while  it  is  unpaid  for?  I  tell  you  nay;  Moreover,  the  iiroposedrenioval  would  bring  oi  reeoinmcndations  to  the  multitude  of  colleges,  I 


The  “leading  citizen  ”  who  gave  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  your  eorrespoudent  was  undoubtedly 


except  he  restores  c‘1  just,  compensation,  his  at-  ff^®  Hecrctaries  of  the  Froedinen’s  Board  and  thought  it  might  at  least  amuse,  if  not  instruct, 

tenqit  at  repentance  will  lie  tlie  basest  liyjioc-  f*^®  Home  Mission  Board  side  l)y  side,  wliere  some  to  recite  a  few  facts  of  not  a  very  ancient 

risy.  E.xocpt  ye  repent  truly,  ye  shall  all  like-  t/H*y  could  frequently  and  without  loss  of  time  “ato.  travelling  Essex  Circuit,  in 

wise  p(n’isli,’  Ho  preaf^hod  some  thirty  min-  bold  those  conferene(*3  which  are  often  essen-  1827-2H.  some  one  in  the  Book  Room  in  Now  York 
utes,  Down  ho  stepped,  mounted  his  pony  tial  in  carrying  on  work  of  joint  interest.  was  honored  with  tho  title  of  D.D.  It  was  spo- 

and  in  a  few  minutes  was  moving  on  1  hrougli  One  t  lung  is  certain  :  the  time  has  come  when  |^®'|  "oV'colrrse'merwith ‘a^sS^ 

tile  woods  at  a  rapid  pace,  to  meet  another  ap-  our  Board  of  Freedmen,  which  in  more  senses  trem  a  tew  leading  ministers  in  the  Philadelphia 
pointnient.”  than  one  has  bemi  put  in  a  back  scat,  must  be  Conference.  Tho  two  most  prominent  ones  were 


$1000  was  ado[)ted,  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 


Fall  became  fat  on  tlie  mast— the  oak  and  demands  it.  In  the  providence  of  God  tlie  ter  meant  tho  same,  and  were  used  interchange^ 
beech  nuts,  and  were  not  uiifrequcntly  killed  great  work  now  before  tlie  American  churclies  ^**y,,*^  person  in  the  tiine  of  our  Lord  s 

by  hunters.  In  his  rougli  way  I  have  no  doubt  is  that  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  tlie  millions  of  Christian  minister  was  in  direct  contlict  with  the 
this  erratic  preaclier  did  good.  He  was  like  lieathen  who  are  at  our  doors.  Why  not  tlien  instruction  of  our  Lord,  whoso  authority  in  tho 
“Old  Apple  Seed,”  as  the  peoiile  used  to  call  go  at  the  work  in  blood  earnestness?  Wliy  not  ca.se  was  cijual  to  that  in  the  law  of  the  Ten  Com- 
him  wl.o  travelled  all  over  tlio  State  of  Ol.io  then,  like  men  entrusted  with  a  high  and  holy  rster-^^rtm' s^^^^ 

in  the  early  days,  planting  apide  seeds,  and  cause,  get  beyond  local  preferences,  and  put  tliough  tlie  moral  turpitude  was  of  less  magnitude, 
many  fine  orchards  were  the  result.  Ho  would  our  Board  of  Freedmen  where  it  can  touch  To  a  huge  congregation  on  a  Sabbath  day,  at  a 
gather  up  seeds  as  ho  passed  along  where  there  most  hearts,  obtain  most  funds,  and  do  its  c-amp-mceiing,  I  heard  the  Rcy.  J.  Rusling  recite 
was  an  orchard,  and  till  his  little  bag,  and  us  work  most  ea.sily  and  at  least  expense  ?  Is  not  [gu/^  f  our"chun?h^^^^^^ 

he  went  he  would  plant  them— sometimes  in  the  city  of  New  York  tlie  rnetroiiolis  of  the  na-  on  tho  merits  and  excellences  of  their  respective 
tlie  fence  corners,  and  by  the  roadside,  or  in  a  tion  “lu’ccisely  tliat  place  where  tliis  Board  Cliurche.s.  Botii  were  sincere  and  warmly  attach. 


“HIGH  LICENSE”  A  DELUSION  AND  A  SNARE. 


possioiyoeiuiigLo  i.  ^  viuao-  ......  ...  - ....  ........  ...  befirstpaid,tooknearlralltheirwages,lmv- 

tity  of  matter  inexistence  must  be  determined  dollars,  which  has  not  come  from  wihm  the  ^ 

by  some  jmeer,  some  in//,  some  principle  out-  bounds  of  Oregon  Presbytery.  Its  teacliers  beggary. 

side  matter,  and  which  itself  is  not  ra.atter.  have  struggled  on  year  after  >ear  faithfully  About  the  time  our  liigh  license  ordiiance 
How  shall  we  describe  this  ixiwer,  will,  or  doing  tlieir  w oik,  and  making  for  the  Institute  was  passed,  the  managers  of  tiie  mills  built  a 
principle  ?  I  conceive  we  may  rightly  give  to  the  name  of  the  best  academy  in  the  Nortli-  higli  fence  around  their  works,  and  no  0113  was 
it  the  name  of  mind.  It  is  difficult  to  exag-  west.  Under  the  leadershi(>  of  its  President,  allowed  to  go  througli  the  gates  without  apass. 
geratethe  imiiortanco  of  this  conclusion.  It  ^*v.  E.  N.  Condit,  a  man  in  every  way  quali-  xhus  shut  off  from  their  customers,  maay  of 
is  the  reductu)  ad  absurdnin  ot  materialism.  If  tied  for  the  position,  scholarly,  wise,  faithful,  these  saloons  have  been  compelled  to  shut  op, 
the  quantity  of  matter  be  not  constant,  there  and  untiring,  the  Albany  Institute  has  gone  tliough  they  would  have  flourished  even  inder 
must  be  some  power  of  production  different  forward  in  the  good  work,  and  the  Presbytery  a  $1000  license,  if  the  fence  had  not  interftrtd. 
from  all  the  powers  of  nature,  which  we  may  can  jioint  with  pride  to  its  record.  And  yet  The  improved  condition  of  the  thousand  Ubor- 
call  for  the  sake  of  distinction  a  creative  pow-  were  it  not  for  a  few  nolilo-hearted  men  in  pi-g  (more  or  less)  at  the  mills,  and  their  fam- 
er;  and  if  the  quantity  of  matter  be  constant,  Oregon  who  personally  have  stood  under  the  jiigg^  lias  been  marked;  but  the  high  f*nce, 
there  must  be  some  determination  of  that  financial  burden,  guaranb'eing  salaries  and  got  tijg  high  license,  has  been  the  effifieot 
quantity  by  a  cause  outside  matter,  for  it  is  other  expenses,  the  Albany  Collegiate  Insti-  factor  in  tlie  case. 

manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  mass  of  tute  would  long  ago  have  had  to  close  its  doors.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  "hat 
matter  can  determine  its  own  quantity.”  It  has  no  endowment,  and  must  rely  entirely  tjjg  high  license  has  had,  to  some  extent  sn 

The  Bishop  applies  the  same  course  of  rea-  on  the  receipts  from  tuition — a  precarious  re-  influence  for  good.  The  shutting  up  of  ,wro- 
soning  to  the  principle  known  in  jihysics  as  source.  To  do  the  best  work,  and  to  do  it  in  thirds  of  our  saloons  has  reduced  the  tenjita- 
the  “conservation  of  energy.”  From  this  the  best  manner,  an  endowment  must  be  se-  tions  in  the  way  of  those  inclined  to  driuc,  »s 
principle  it  follows  that  the  whole  amount  of  cured  at  once.  The  Presbyterians  of  Oregon  gg  their  facilities  for  indulgence.  Foithis 
energy  belonging  to  matter  or  the  material  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  its  worth  by  reason  the  amount  of  liquor  sold  frorc  our 
universe,  is  an  invariable  quantity.  “By  what  their  stea^lfast  supiiort.  They  have  given  it  a  thirty-five  saloons  has  been  less  than  ALuld 
cause  or  condition  is  that  quantity  determin-  beautiful  property  with  a  fine  building,  all  free  j^gye  been  by  the  hundred  or  more  we  stbuld 
ed  ?  The  amount  of  energy  cannot  have  de-  of  debt,  and  now  have  a  reasonable  hoiie  that  have  had  under  a  low  license.  The  sn^Uer 
termined  itself,  and  if  self-determination  be  the  wealthy  East  will  help  them  endow  it.  Is  number  has  also  beeu  more  easily  taken  ;are 
impossible,  there  must  be  some  cause  outside  it  too  much  to  expect  ?  The  nearest  school  of  by  the  fjolice. 


good  spot  in  a  field  if  ho  could  get  the  consent  should  be  located  ?  C.  P.  C.  od  to  their  respective  Churcli^.  After  a  long  con- 

.  1  .  ..  .  versatioii,  neither  seeming  to  gain  much  of  the 

ot  the  owner,  ihe  man  dioil,  but  the -seed  liv-  other,  tho  Presbyterian  lady  almost  confoundt^ 

ed  ;  and  many  bushels  of  good  fruit  were  gath-  „  jqqjj  ucehse"  a  DELUSION  AND  A  SNARE  Metliodist  by  saying  “  You  have  no  doctors  in 

ered  as  the  result  of  his  sowing,  and  often  by  _  '  your  Lliureh ;  we  have  many.” 

those  who  ridiculed  him  anil  Im  work.  So  the  The  higher  the  license,  the  greater  the  reidy^^he^'CS^^^ 

c<irly  j>ioriGcr  AlGtiiofli.st  prciiclicrs,  and  some-  aniouiit  ot  li^|U<.>r  tliat  must  Ijg  sold  to  make  Jq  not  know  why  our  people  don't  have  doctors, 
times  Presbyterians  as  well,  went  throusb  the  the  business  profitable,  and  extraordinary  fas-  but  I  guess  the  reason  must  be  that  our  divinity  is 
country  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  preaching  us  cinations  must  be  di.sjdayed  to  draw  cu-stom.  sick;  if  it  was,  they  would  have  doctors  of 
they  went,  an.l  sowing  the  precious  seed  of  Tlie  more  money  invested  in  the  trade,  the  young,  and  took  no  part  in  the  matter. 

Gospel,  much  of  wliicli  may  liave  perislied,  but  more  respoctulile  will  it  appear  in  a  comrnu-  Once  in  four  weeks  I  spent  a  Sabbath  in  Morris- 
mucli  also  was  gatliored  after  many  days.  nity,  and  tlierefore  the  more  dangerous,  Tlie  town.  Having  some  aciiuaintance  with  the  Rev. 


Rev.  James  Gilliland  left  North  Carolina  in  But,  says  one,  the /tce/t.s-e(/ vender  will  aid  in  self  he  was  then  young,  but  was  considered  a  close 
1805,011  account  of  his  oiiiiosition  to  slavery,  enforeing  tho  law,  so  ttiat  he  may  have  a  mo-  He  replied  tbat  he  had  no  hope  or  d^ire 

and  because  the  Presbytery  would  not  let  him  nopoly  of  the  business.  That  is  a  mistaken  the'fiassage^^^”  **  *  *  ^  n«ver  exam  n 

preach  on  the  subject.  Rev.  William  William-  notion.  We  thought  so  twenty-five  years  ago  I  asked  him  to  please  do  so,  as  he  had  the  time 
son,  father  of  the  missionary  to  the  Dacjtas,  in  Genesee  county ;  but  the  li<iuor-sellers  said  Hio  books  necessary,  and  on  a  large  circuit, 

of  the  same  Pre.sbytery  (that  of  South  Caroli-  “The  more  rills,  ihe  bigger  stream:  the  little  neither.  At  the  end  ^ 

I  T> u  4.U  •  .  ^  4  .1  1.  4.  ,4  ^  month  I  called  at  hia  study  again.  After  a  few 

na),  and  Bev.  Robert  G.  W  ilson,  a  brother-m-  j  shops  arc  fet*ders  to  the  big  ones  ;  and  they  minutes  ho  said  “  Your  friends  are  right.  Mas-  ‘ 

law  of  Rev.  Gilliland,  who  took  his  wife’s  name,  hindered  and  opposed  the  enforcement  of  the  ter  and  doctor  were  used  in  the  same  way,  some* 
and  always  wrote  his  name  with  a  G  in  it,  to  law  in  every  way  possible.  times  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  to  the  same 

dUtlnqulsh  him  from  aiicithor  Once  nclmlt  licence,  and  we  surrender  tho  pSoLmZ 

Wilson  of  the  same  Presbytery,  which  he  join-  whole  question.  Nay,  good  friends,  high  li-  on  the  subject. 

ed  after  coming  to  Ohio — the  Presbytery  of  cense  is  the  devil’s  lust  card,  and  will  only  As  a  result  of  his  researcli  and  conviction  he  re- 

Washington,  embracing  the  ministers  and  work  delay  and  ruin  to  the  Temperance  cau.8e  fusi^  to  accept  the  tltte  during  life,  themgh  it  wm 
- _ .  .1 _ .• _  ,  —  f.  _  conferred  uDon  him  three  times  bv  different  ool- 


churches  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Ohio.  Mr.  Gilliland  settled  at  Red 
Oak,  four  miles  from  this  place  in  Brown  coun- 


Oakfield,  N.  T. 


Old  Farmer. 


ty,  and  Mr  Williamson  near  Cabin  Creek  in  .  The  deepest  trust  leads  to  the  most  power-  ps  duties.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  after  he  had  retlr- 
y,  auu  .ur.  Williamson  near  i^Din  Greek  m  ful  action.  It  is  the  silencing  oil  that  makes  ed  to  orivate  life.  KlorifylnK  God  In  him  that  he 
Kentucky  at  first,  and  afterwards  near  West  the  machine  obey  the  motive  power  with  great-  had  stuck  to  the  work  to  which  Ood  bad  calle^ 
Union  in  .Ydams  county,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wilson,  est  readiness  and  result.— Havergal.  him  to  the  last.  f’’ 


conferred  ujion  him  three  times  by  different  col¬ 
leges.  And  what  is  better  still  for  bis  reput v^on, 
ho  resisbid  every  call  to  institutions  of  learning, 
and  continued  in  tho  pastorate  until  too  feeble  for 


I 
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V.  And  th«  same  tlm«  tbere  arose  no  smalt  stir  about  that 
way. 

14.  Fora  certain  man  named  Demetrius,  a  silversmith, 
which  made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  brought  no  small  gain  i 
unto  the  craftsmen; 

'  t  Whom  he  called  together  with  the  workmen  of  like 
occupation,  and  said.  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we 
^ve  our  wealth. 

16.  Hoteover  ye  see  and  hear,  that  not  alone  at  Ephesoe, 
but  almost  throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded 
and  turned  away  much  people,  saying  that  they  IM  no  gods, 
which  are  made  with  hands; 

17.  So  that  not  only  this  our  craft  Is  In  danger  to  be  set  at 
naught ;  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana 
should  be  despised,  and  her  magnificence  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  worshlpeth. 

16.  And  when  they  heard  those  sayings,  they  were  full  of 
wrath,  and  cried  out,  saying.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe¬ 
sians. 

19.  And  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  confusion:  and 
having  caught  Galus  and  Aristarchus,  men  of  Macedonia, 
Paul’s  companions  in  travel,  they  rushed  with  one  accord 
Into  the  theatre. 

SO.  And  when  Paul  would  have  entered  In  unto  the  people, 
the  disciples  suffered  him  not. 

81.  And  certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia,  which  were  his 
friends,  sent  unto  him,  desiring  him  that  he  would  not 
adventure  himself  into  the  theatre. 

31.  Some  therefore  cried  one  thing,  and  some  another; 
tor  the  assembly  was  confused ;  and  the  more  part  knew 
not  wherefore  they  were  come  together. 

33.  And  they  drew  Alexander  out  of  the  multitude,  the 
Jews  putting  him  forward.  And  Alexander  beckoned  with 
the  hand,  and  would  have  made  his  defence  unto  the  people. 

34.  But  when  they  knew  that  he  was  a  Jew,  all  with  one 
voice  about  the  space  of  two  hours  cried  out.  Great  Is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians. 

35.  And  when  the  town  clerk  had  appeased  the  people,  be 
said.  Ye  men  of  Ephesus,  what  man  is  there  that  knoweth 
not  how  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  Is  a  worshipper  of 
the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the  image  which  fell  down 
from  Jupiter  ? 

36.  Seeing  then  that  these  things  cannot  be  spoken  against, 
ye  ought  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  nothing  rashly. 

37.  For  ye  have  brought  hither  these  men,  which  are 
neither  robbers  of  churches,  nor  yet  blasphemers  of  your 
goddess. 

88.  Wherefore  If  Demetrius,  and  the  craftsmen  which  are 
with  him,  have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the  law  is  open, 
and  there  are  deputies :  let  them  implead  one  another. 

36.  But  If  ye  Inquire  any  thing  concerning  other  matters 
it  shall  be  determined  In  a  lawful  assembly. 

40.  For  we  are  In  danger  to  be  called  In  question  for  this 
day’s  uproar,  there  being  no  cause  whereby  we  may  give 
an  account  of  this  concourse. 

41.  And  when  he  bad  thus  spoken,  be  dismissed  the  as¬ 
sembly. 

1.  And  after  the  uproar  was  ceaseil,  Paul  called  unto  him 
the  disciples,  and  embraced  them,  and  departed  lor  to  go 
Into  Macedonia. 

2.  And  when  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,  and  had  given 
them  much  exhortation,  be  came  into  Greece. 

By  ABBOTT  £.  EITTBEDOE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “  Why  di)  the  heathen  ra/je  and 
the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ii.  1. 

Our  lesson  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  will  de¬ 
mand  careful  study  by  every  teacher  in  order 
to  bring  before  the  class  just  those  truths, 
which  will  be  not  only  of  interest,  but  a  prac¬ 
tical  religious  help.  It  is  not  enough  to  ask 
the  questions  on  each  successive  verse,  but  a 
wise  teacher  w’ill  seek  to  adapt  the  instruction 
to  the  ages  and  characters  of  the  scholars,  and 
will  from  each  lesson  bring  out  some  truth 
which  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  entire  class 
to  live  truer  and  nobler  lives. 

The  topic  of  this  lesson  is  the  uproar  in  the 
city  of  Ephesus  following  the  preaching  of 
Christ  by  Paul  and  his  companions.  The 
pagan  religion  in  this  part  of  Asia  was  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  Diana,  and  tliis  was 
the  iwpular  religion,  since  the  heathen  popu¬ 
lation  far  outnumbered  the  small  colony  of 
Jews. 

Vebses  23-27.  The  author  of  the  disturbance 
was  one  Demetrius,  who  was  a  worker  in  sil¬ 
ver,  and  probably  had  a  large  manufacturing 
establishment  in  the  city,  where  he  made  siU 
ver  shrines  or  models  of  the  temple  of  Diana, 
which  were  sold  to  the  people,  who  used  them 
in  their  houses  as  gods,  which  they  worship¬ 
ped.  Demetrius  had  therefore  a  large  number 
of  artisans  and  mechanics  employed  under 
him,  and  these  workmen  were  dejicndent  on 
this  business  for  their  daily  living.  But  the 
preaching  of  the  Gosiiel  was  a  detriment  to 
this  business,  for  as  the  iieople  were  convinced 
by  Paul’s  words,  accompanied  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  the  worthlessness  of  graven  images, 
^n^f  the  glory  of  the  one  invisible  God,  they 
threw  away  their  silver  idols,  and  so  Demetrius 
found  that  his  sales  were  falling  off  and  his 
income  was  diminishing.  In  order  to  prevent 
financial  disaster  he  calls  his  workmen  to¬ 
gether,  and  seeks  to  excite  their  passions 
against  Paul  and  the  faith  which  he  preaclied. 
In  the  harangue  which  was  made  to  them  you 
will  notice  that  Demetrius  uses  two  arguments : 

1.  The  large  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  sil¬ 
ver  shrines.  “  Ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we 
have  our  wealth.”  And  this  argument  api>eal- 
ed  to  every  workman,  for  if  no  one  cared  to 
purchase  the. idols,  then  they  would  be  thrown 
out  of  business. 

2.  Paul  sjKike  contemptuously  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Diana,  and  declared  that  these  silver 
shrines  were  not  gods,  and  by  his  preaching 
“he  turned  away  much  iieople.”  We  see, 
therefore,  what  a  mighty  influence  Paul  ex- 
erteil  in  Asia,  and  we  learn  the  fact  that  al¬ 
ready  a  large  number  of  pagans  had  believed 
in  Christianity  and  rejected  idolatry. 

3.  Tlie  result  as  pictured  by  Demetrius  was 
twofold.  The  trade  in  silver  idols  was  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  Diana,  “  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world 
worshipi>eth,”  was  despised.  The  appeal  of 
Demetrius  was  to  the  self-interest  of  his  work¬ 
men  and  also  to  the  spirit  of  religious  fanati¬ 
cism,  and  his  words  moved  his  audience  to  in¬ 
tense  excitement. 

Vebses  28  31.  The  cry  “  Great  is  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians,”  which  burst  from  the  lii^s  of 
the  workmen,  was  caught  up  by  others  in  the 
city,  until  the  result  was  an  infuriated  mob, 
which  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  until  the 
whole  city  was  filled  with  uproar,  and  the  ex¬ 
cited  multitudes  thronged  into  the  theatre, 
which  w'as  the  customary  idace  for  popular 
gatherings.  As  they  could  not  find  Paul,  they 
seized  two  of  his  companions — Aristarchus,  a 
native  of  Thessalonica  (Acts  xx.  4,  xxvii.  i ;  (’ol. 
iv,  10 ;  Philemon  xxiv.),  and  Galus  of  Macedo¬ 
nia,  who  were  dragged  by  rough  hands  into 
the  theatre,  and  but  for  God’s  protecting  care 
would  have  died  martyrs  for  the  name  of  Christ. 
This  Gains  cannot  be  identified  with  tlie  one  of 
the  same  name  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  4,  for  he 
was  from  Derbe,  nor  with  the  one  mentioned 
in  Rom.  xvi.  ’23  and  1  Cor.  i.  1-5,  for  lie  was  a  uii- 
tive  of  Corinth.  We  have,  therefore,  no  otiier 
mention  of  this  Gains  of  Macedonia  in  the  New 
Testament.  Paul,  who  knew  no  fear  of  man, 
and  had  encountered  tlie  rage  of  mobs  before, 
endeavored  to  enter  the  theatre,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  disciples,  who  felt  that  his  life 
was  too  valuable  to  be  exposed  to  such  i»cril. 
And  with  their  iiersuasions  was  added  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  friends  who  held  high  positions  in  Eph¬ 
esus,  and  while  not  believers  in  Christianity, 
resi>ected  the  Apostle  for  his  learning  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  desired  that  his  life  should  be  shield¬ 
ed  from  the  anger  of  the  mob.  It  is  certainly 
a  fact  which  illustrate.^  the  nobility  of  Paul’s 
character,  that  he  had  won  this  resi>ect  even 
from  those  who  differed  from  him  in  religious 
belief.  So  Herod  resiiected  John  the  Baptist, 
though  he  (lersecuted  him  and  imprisoned  him 
and  became  his  murderer.  So  Joseph  and  Nic- 
odemus  were  attracted  to  Christ  by  His  purity 
and  loveliness  of  character.  So  Josejih  won 
the  resi>ect  and  confidence  of  Potiphar  in 
Egypt.  These  “chief  of  Asia”  were  officers, 
usually  ten  in  number,  who  were  elected  by 
the  cities  to  superintend  the  games  and  festi¬ 
vals,  which  were  held  in  honor  of  the  gods. 
They  were  men  of  wealth,  and  supported  these 
public  festivals  at  their  own  exiwnse.  One  wri¬ 
ter  says  “  That  the  very  niaintainers  and  pres¬ 
idents  of  the  heathen  sjiorts  and  festivals  of  a 
people  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the 
resurrection  were  foolishness  were  the  friends 
of  Paul,  was  an  assertion  wliieh  no  fabricator 
of  a  forgery  would  have  ventured  ui>ou.  We 
cannot  iienetrate  the  veil  which  antiquity  has 


thrown  over  these  events,  and  are  only  left  to  FOREIGN. 

conjecture  either  that  Christianity  itself  had  - 

supporters,  though  secret  ones  who  feared  the  Denmabk—  The  EvangeluxU  AViance. — A  decla- 
multitude,  in  these  wealthy  Asiatics ;  or  that,  ration  having  been  published  and  signed  by  most 
careless  of  the  truth ’of  what  the  Apostle  of  the  bishops  and  prof^ors  of  theology  in  the 

j.ju-  1  ^  Swedish  Church  and  universities,  in  opposition 

preached,  they  admired  his  ^oquence,  and  ^  proposed  Conference  of  the  Evangel- 
wished  to  protect  one  whom  they  considered  Alliance  at  Stockholm,  arrangements  have 
so  highly  gifted.”  been  made  for  holding  the  Conference  at  Co- 

^  Vebses  32-34.  There  was  great  tumult  in  the  penhagen  from  the  23d  to  the  30th  of  August 
theatre,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  did  not  The  secretory  writes  from  the  Danish 

1  u  i.  .u  1  »  *  capital In  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  well  as  in 

know  what  the  real  cause  of  the  excitement  D^n.^rk  itself,  great  interest  has  been  awaken- 
was,  but  thejr  had  cauj?ht  the  fever  of  the  mob,  to  the  proposal,  and  a  large  num- 

and  were  helping  to  increase  the  tumult.  This  ber  of  Scandinavian  Christians  will  doubtless 
is  true  of  all  mobs,  that  the  majority  are  influ-  embrace  this,  the  firat  opportunity  of  meeting 
enced  by  the  few,  and  have  no  intelligent  idea  in  one  of  their  own  countries  their  fellow-Chris- 
of  the  cause  of  the  excitement.  Alexander,  tians  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Influential 
who  was  pushed  forward  by  the  Jews  to  speak  representatives  from  the  various  European 
,  ,,  ^  ,  1  .  1  1  -»  and  other  branches  of  the  Alliance,  some  forty 

to  the  multitude,  and  to  make  ajlefence,  delegates  from  America,  and  a  still  larger  num- 
was  a  citizen  of  Ephesus,  and  probably  well  ^er  of  British  visitors,  will,  it  is  expected,  at- 
known  to  the  people.  Opinions  have  differed  tend  the  gathering.” 

on  the  question,  whether  he  was  a  Chifetian  or  switzebland-T/ic  Sijnodical  Voancil  of  Berne 
a  Jew  in  his  belief.  Calvin,  Meyer,  and  Hmm-  Behalf  of  Mmions.-The  Synodical  Council 
garten,  held  that  he  was  a  Jewish  Christian,  of  fj^e  National  Church  of  Berne  has  addressed 
and  was  pushed  forward  by  those  of  his  own  a  circular  to  all  the  parishes  under  its  jurisdic- 
nation,  in  order  that  he  might  be  murdered  by  tion,  warmly  recommending  the  cause  of  mis- 
the  mob.  But  this  seems  hiirdly  probable,  sions  to  the  heathen,  and  succor  for  isolated 

since  Aristarchus  and  Gains  were  already  in  Prptestant  conpegations  in  Roman  ^ 

,  ,  ...  countries.  “These  two  works,  the  Council 

the  power  of  the  multitude,  who  were  thirsting  manifestly  belong  to  the  Church’s 

for  their  blood.  A  more  natural  inference  is  and  have  been  so  positively  commanded 

that  held  by  Neander,  Olshausen,  and  others,  '  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  that  they  are  in 
that  he  was  a  Jew  in  belief,  and  that  he  w’as  liitle  need  of  justification  and  recommendation 
urged  to  siH’ak,  that  ho  might  convince  the  pa-  to  Christian  people,  who  if  they  neglect  them 
gan  idolaters  that  the  blame  rested  not  upon  natumlly  bring  upon  themselves  the  reproach 
T  u  4.  Au  •  A‘  a  4.U-  «  of  spiritual  slumber.  As  far  as  Foreign  Mis- 

^e  Jews,  but  the  Christians,  for  this  uproar,  concerned,  the  circular  proceeds  to 

But  as  soon  as  Alexander  apjieared  before  the  f^be  National  Church  as  such  cannot 

mob,  they  saw  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  they  re-  constitute  itself  under  its  official  authorities 
garded  him  as  the  enemy  of  their  gods  as  much  into  a  missionary  society,  lacking  as  it  docs 
as  the  Christians,  and  so  they  were  excited  to  the  necessary  resources  in  money  and  men, 
such  fury,  that  his  voice  could  not  be  heard.  also  for  the  moment,  unity  of  spirit.  But 
For  two  hours  they  cried  “  Great  is  Diana  of  the  tlie  parishes  are  advised  to  support,  according 
„  .  .  1  4  to  their  respective  preferences,  several  societies. 

Ephesians,”  repeating  these  words  over  and  ^  bH  eve.s  that  this  is 


over  again  until  physical  strength  was  ex- 


The  Semaine  Religieuse  believes  that  this  is 
the  first  occasion  on  which  a  Swiss  official 


hausted.  The  scene  in  that  theatre  must  have  i  ecclesiastical  bod)’,  wherein  all  dogmatic  ten- 
been  terrific,  and  the  multitude  outside  who  dencies  are  represented,  has  given  a  support 
could  not  enter,  took  up  the  shout  “Great  is  thus  cordial  and  frank  to  the  work  of  Foreign 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,”  until  the  tidings  of  i  Missions. 

the  disorder  reached  the  ears  of  the  city  offi-  The  Wycmf  Quincentenary  Co.mmkmoiution. 
cials.  — The  Committee  on  the  Wyclif  Quincentenary 

Verses  3.5-41.  We  have  in  these  verses  the  Commerqoration  have  issued  their  progran^^^^^^^^^^ 
,  ,  ^  ,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  is  proposed  to  hold 

speech  of  the  town  clerk  or  Recorder,  a  man  n,eetiags  in  London  on  May  21st,  1884,  the  an- 
whose  official  position  was  one  of  authority,  niversary  of  the  condemnation  of  the  Reform- 


ranking  next  to  the  highest  officer  of  the  city 
His  chief  duty  was  the  care  of  public  docu 


er’s  doctrines  at  Blackfriars.  The  points  which 
will  be  especially  dealt  with  on  this  occasion 


ments,  like  our  Secretary  of  State,  but  he  also  Wyclif’s  efforts  for  (1)  The  deliverance  of 

presided  at  public  meetings  and  performed  country  from  foreign  spiritual  domination  ; 

the  duties  of  the  municipal  chief  when  that  The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  yub 
,  ^  ^ ,  gar  tongue;  and  (3)  Ihe  bringing  ot  the  Gos- 

person  was  absent.  Ton  will  notice  these  fea-  message,  both  by  speech  and  writing,  to 
tures  of  his  address :  the  very  doors  of  the  peojile.  It  has  been  ar- 

1.  He  secured  the  silence  of  the  multitude,  ranged  that  the  Commemoration  shall* com- 


who  recognized  his  authority. 

2.  He  assured  them  that  the  Ephesian  wor- 


prise  a  special  religious  service  in  the  church 
of  tlie  parisli  in  which  Wyclif’s  doctrine  was 


ship  of  Diana  was  in  no  danger;  for  a  religion  condemned,  a  popular  gatlieriiig  at  Exeter  Hall, 
, . : . . . . . . ,  and  a  conference  at  the  Mansion  Hou.se  for  the 


which  was  signalized  by  so  supernatural  an 


purpose  of  discussing  sclieines  for  doing  per- 


event  as  the  falling  of  the  image  of  Diana  from  ui;inent  honor  to  Wyclif’s  memory,  as  for  ex¬ 


heaven,  could  never  be  overthrown. 

3.  He  declared  that  the  Chri.stians  had  com 


ample,  by  the  publication  of  his  yet  unpriuted 
works.  Arrangements  will  also  be  made  for 


mitted  no  crime  against  Diana  or  her  temple-  the  delivery  of  introductory  sermons  on  May 
Thev  had  not  been  sacrilegious  or  blasi>hemous.  Other  methods  of  procedure  will  doubt- 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  this  statement  by  the  be  proi>osed  elsewhere,  in  the  adoption  of 
.  ,,  -l  ui  1  .1  which  the  cooperation  of  tlie  London  Commit- 

tow’n  clerk  >\as  a  falsehood,  spoken  to  calm  doubt  be  asked  for  and  granted, 

the  mob?  No!  it  was  probably  the  truth,  it  is  lurther  hoped  that  on  this  or  some  other 
Paul  had  not  sought  to  undermine  idolatry  by  approi»riate  day,  cither  in  May  or  at  the  close 
ridicule  and  denunciation,  but  by  holding  up  of  the  year,  opportunity  will  be  taken  of  suito- 
the  Cross  of  Christ;  and  this  is  the  most  sue-  ble  occasions  to  deliver  sermons  and  lectures 
cessful  method  to  overthrow  every  error  by  connection  with  the  Quincentenary  Com- 
ti...  . menioration. 


presenting  the  beauty  of  the  truth,  and  by  so 
preaching  that  Christ  is  magnified. 

4.  He  reminded  Demetrius  and  his  as.soci- 


Late  Allocution  of  Leo  XIII. — The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  part  of  the  translation  of  the  actual 


ates  that  if  they  had  been  aggrieved,  their  ^  u  allocution  at  the  last  con- 

proiier  course  was  to  commence  legal  action  f 

.  ^  4  „  j.,  ^  Patnarch  of  Lisbon  were  created  cardinals : 

against  these  men,  either  before  the  courts  on  “After  the  seditious  revolutions  that  aroused 
a  charge  of  jn-ivate  offence,  or  if  for  a  State  and  impelled  with  ardor  resulted  in  the  ruin 
offence,  before  an  assembly  of  the  i)eople,  reg-  of  the  civil  principality  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
ularly  convened.  The  multitude  who  filled  and  in  the  violent  occupation  or  Rome,  wc.'llltn 
the  theatre  with  their  frenzied  cries  was  not  our  predecessor  Pius  IX.  of  happy  memory,  in 

such  an  assemblv  and  therefore  its  lu’oceed-  c'inf^»“iity  with  our  strict  duty,  made  every 
SUCH  an  assemoi),  and  tnererorc  it.s  piotcea  vindicate  the  rights  of  the 

mgs  were  illegal.  apostolic  See.  With  cqiiiil  constancy,  every 

.5.  He  warns  them  that  they  are  in  danger  of  time  that  in  the  course  of  events  we  found 
being  called  to  an  account  for  the  present  tu-  ourselves  in  the  face  of  other  iniquitous 
mult  by  the  higher  authorities.  For  the  Ro-  attempts,  we  rose  in  defence  of  truth  and 
man  Government  kept  a  close  watch  over  her  justice,  and  especially  we  opposed  all  possible 
provinces,  always  fearing  insubordination  and  ri^i^tm’ce  to  the  violent  condition  of  things 
o..  which  for  along  time  we  have  had  to  endure, 

sedition.  Thercfoie  accoi ding  to  Roman  law  However— God  in  His  inscrutable  judgment 
anything  like  a  not  was  regarded  as  a  capital  p(.rfjiitting — this  serious  tempest  hasiut  ceas- 
offence.  In  all  this  address  you  will  notice  pj  with  the  changes  of  time.  It  is  scarcely 
that  the  town  clerk  says  not  a  word  to  justify  necessary  to  notice  this  in  words,  especially  to 
the  action  of  the  mob,  and  he  refuses  to  give  you,  reverend  brothers,  who,  we  may  be  sure, 
the  prisoners  into  their  i>owcr.  Some  have  hu-ve  full  experience  of  it  every  day.  However, 
reasoned  from  this,  that  he  probably  was  a  our  enemies,  without  a  st"p  in  the  fulfilment 


secret  believer  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 


this  scene  in  Ephesus. 

Notice  these  practical  lessons ; 


presentiment  that  they  would  never  look  on 
his  face  again  on  earth. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer ; 

A  strong  and  enthusiastic  movement  for  the 
}  suppression  of  intemperance,  enlisting  many  in¬ 
fluential  citizens,  has  begun  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Describing  it.  The  Evangelist  says :  “  Many 
favor  prohibition,  and  others  restriction.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  former 
measure  would  be  preferred  by  every  parent 
who  sends  a  son  there  to  be  educated.”  The 
Evangelist  is  right.  There  are  thousands  of 
parents  who  would  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  to 
send  their  sons  to  a  college  in  a  locality  where 
the  liquor  traffic  is  prohibited,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  the  best  families  who,  other  things 
being  equal,  would  seek  homes  in  villages  and 
towns  where  intoxicants  are  not  sold. 

The  vigorous  measures  taken  recently  in 
some  counties  along  the  Hudson,  and  here  and 
there  in  New  Jersey,  are  full  of  promise.  Wis¬ 
dom,  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
and  dependence  on  God  have  characterized 
them.  They  may  not  succeed  just  now,  but 
every  year  will  add  to  their  power.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  awjikening  to  the  evils  of  intemperance  ; 
indeed,  the  world  is  I’ising  against  the  traffic  in 
and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  Great 
Britain,  as  a  result  of  the  temperance  move¬ 
ment,  the  expenditure  by  the  people  for  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  was  reduced  £823,101  in  1882, 
and  £774,084  in  1883,  and  6,700  petitions,  sign¬ 
ed  by  1,800,008  persons,  have  been  sent  in  to 
the  present  Parliament  in  favor  of  the  Sunilay 
Closing  Bills  for  Englami,  In  Scotland,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Wales  the  benefits  following  tlie 
adoption  of  Sunday  closing  of  liquor-shops 
have  been  so  manifest  that  they  have  secured 
the  support  of  many  citizens  w’ho  are  not  total 
abstainers.  So  great  is  the  impression  produc¬ 
ed  in  England  tliat  Lord  Riindolph  Churchill, 
in  a  letter  recently  published,  says  the  groat 
temperance  movement  is  tlie  most  important 
and  popular  effort  in  the  direction  of  more  re¬ 
fined  civilization  that  has  been  witnessed  since 
the  days  of  Wesley. 

The  Christian  Advocate : 

But  there  are  real  emergencies— not  very 
many,  but  some — where  the  operation  of  tlie 
time-limit  bears  very  heavily  at  a  crisis  on 
some  particular  church. 

Is  there  any  w’ay  to  make  it  poiixihU;  in  such 
cases  to  extend  the  time  for  one  or  tsvo  years, 
and  make  it  certain  tlmt  it  cannot  be  extended 
when  there  is  no  emergency?  “There’s  the 
rub.” 

The  “  three-years  rule  ”  Wiis  intended  for 
that,  and  that  only.  Its  advocates  avowed 
(the  writer  was  present  as  a  spectator,  and 
heard  them)  that  it  was  intemled  only  for  such 
cases.  “  Here  ami  there!  one.”  But  it  became 
at  once  a  point  of  honor  iiiul  reputation  to  stay 
thrci!  years.  The  Episcopjicy  luis  not  been 
able  to  restrict  its  oiieration  to  emergcHeies. 
The  rule  now  is  tluit  if  people  and  preiicher 
are  pleased,  there  shiill  be  no  change  for  three 
years.  We  .say  nothing  as  to  whether  this  is, 
on  the  whole,  benefieiiil.  The  only  point  is. 
That  what  was  intended  only  for  emergencies 
has  been  generally  applied. 

To  substitute  in  the  law /our  for  three,  wouhl 
bo  attended  by  the  same  results,  except  tluit 
more  would  change  at  the  end  of  one  and  two 
years  than  now.  Those  who  got  through  three 
would  generally  stay  four.  “  It’s  only  a  year 
more  ”  would  carry  them. 

To  substitute  or  six  for  three  would  cause 
more  changes  still  at  one  or  two,  and  many  at 
three,  that  would  not  be  nuide  if  four  were  the 
limit.  For  these  reasons,  resting  upiui  the 
tendencies  of  human  nature,  supported  by  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  experience  of  others,  particu¬ 
larly  the  merits  of  French  Wesleyanism,  it 
seems  obvious  that  a  mere  change  in  the  limit 
of  three  to  four,  five,  or  six,  will  not  meet  the 
case. 

We  believe  it  desirable  to  devise  a  plan,  with 
impregnable  safeguards,  to  admit  of  oxtcndiiig 
the  time,  in  emergencies,  for  one  or  two  years. 

Such  a  plan  must’  have  the  following  ele¬ 
ments  :  It  must  be  so  guarded  that  only  emer- 
.gencies  that  carry  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
iDhurph  can  possibly  secure  an  extension.  It 
\wuwt  i»ot  turn  wholly  upon  the  judgment  or 
will  of  a  single  Bishop.  There  must  b^o  an  Im¬ 
passable  limit  at  no  great  distance. 


of  Goil.  O  Lord  Jesns,  whom  the  winds  and  to-day,  before  this  full  assembly,  reprove  and 
sea  obey,  assuage  Thou  the  raging  of  the  na-  ccndenin  anew  all  tluit  is  done  to  the  detriment 
tions,  and  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood  against  Apostolic  See,  andquotest  that  we  desire 

Thee ;  calm  our  hearts,  and  teach  them  to  obe)^  righto  to  be  forever  fully  upheld.  .  .  .  There 
,ru  i  4  4.  *111  I  0  serious  oppressions,  and  we  foresee,  and 

Thy  truths,  and  to  enjoy  the  ble.ssed  peace  of  .  o*in  .  ..  «* 

‘  are  ready  to  endure,  still  more  senous  ones: 

Ihy  life.  foj.  know  well  that  the  enemy  has  sworn  to 

Read  1  Cor.  xv.  32  for  Paul’s  de.scription  of  oppos.’ the  Paiiaey,  imrsuiiig  it  from  one  diffi¬ 


culty’  to  another,  to  the  point  of  driving  it  to 
the  extremest  risk — an  execralile  and  foolish 


action  thereat,  except  to  eome  to  order  and  ad¬ 
journ.  It  should  be  added  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lay  reader,  that  a  temporary  injunction  is 
ordinarily  granted  in  such  proceedings  if  a 
prima  facie  case  is  made  out  by  the  papers 
presented,  and  that  the  fact  that  such  an  in¬ 
junction  has  been  granted  in  this  case  simply 
indicates  that  the  court  will  take  jurisdiction  of 
the  case,  and  the  facts  presented  by  the  com¬ 
plainants  raise  a  presumption  that  they  are 
entitled  to  the  relief  asked  for  ;  it  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  the  final  judgment  of  the  court 

The  Examiner : 

We  have  received  from  Chicago  a  circular 
letter  signed  by  six  pastors  of  as  many  denom¬ 
inations,  including  Dr.  P.  S.  Henson  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  protesting  against  the 
use  of  “  leaflets  ”  instead  of  the  Bible  in  Sun¬ 
day-school  classes.  It  was  time  that  this  vig¬ 
orous  word  should  have  been  uttered  against 
a  usage  which  is  fraught  with  “  evil  and  evil 
only,  and  that  continually.”  The  substitution 
has  gone  so  far  that  the  use  of  either  the  Bible 
or  the  New  Testament  in  our  Sunday-schools 
is  wholly  exceptional.  The  general  rule  is  the 
use  of  the  leaflets.  After  enumerating  the 
strong  reasons  why  such  a  state  of  things 
ougnt  to  come  to  an  end,  the  first  Sunday  in 
October  next  is  named  as  the  time  for  a  simul¬ 
taneous  and  universal  movement,  to  substitute 
in  all  Sundiiy-.schools  what  is  known  as  the 
Word  of  God,  for  the  leaflet  usage.  There  is 
no  rational  excuse  for  the  use  of  these  leaflets, 
so  long  as  the  Now  Testament  can  be  bought 
for  five  cents  and  the  Bilile  for  twenty  cents. 
No  teacher  can  teach  the  Lesson  in  any  other 
than  the  most  superficial  and  slip-shod  way, 
without  making  the  Bible  its  own  expositor, 
and  having  the  class  turn  to  the  chapter  and 
verses  used  as  references.  The  leaflet  usage 
makes  this  impossible,  and  classes  of  boys  and 
girls  are  being  educated  out  of  all  familiarity 
with  the  Bible,  and  the  immense  advantages  of 
joining  with  their  teachers  in  making  the  Bible 
its  own  commentai’y. 

The  Christian  at  Work  : 

The  Evening  Po.st  relates  an  incident  show¬ 
ing  the  social  power  of  Cliristianity.  It  says 
that  Col.  Ingersoll  “  cannot  get  to  the  Chicago 
Convention  at  all,  eitlier  as  a  Blaine  or  anti- 
Blaine  man.  He  has  just  been  defeated  in 
Washington,  and  is  beginning  to  find  out  tluit 
the  divorce  l)etween  religion  and  politics,  even 
in  the  Ilniti'd  States,  is  not  iis  complete  as 
some  people  suppose.”  And  it  adds  :  “  But 
even  the  infidels  have  been  pained  of  late  by 
the  Colonel’s  defense^  of  all  kinds  of  rascals. 
Tliere  ought  to  be  some  morality,  they  say, 
even  in  his  irrcligion.”  All  of  which  reminds 
the  writer  of  an  incident.  ISIeeting  a  pronounc¬ 
ed  disbeliever  who  tifivelled  between  New 
York  and  a  New  Jei-sey  town,  in  which  bust 
place  he  had  his  home,  the  writer  said  “  I  have 

seen  you  in  Dr.  - ’s  church  the  last  two 

Sundays.”  “  Yes,”  was  the  reply  ;  “  the  fact  is 
neither  I  nor  my  wife  could  get  any  social  rec¬ 
ognition  here,  because  we  were  isolated  from 
all  the  churcliea  ;  so  I  concluded  to  take  a  pew, 
which  I  have  done,  ami  we  are  making  very 
plciisant  and  desiralile  acquaintances.  The 
fact  is,”  ho  added,  “no  one  can  get  along  well 
all  by  himself.”  And  we  thought  of  Rom.  xiv. 
7  as  we  wished  him  good  morning. 

GIVE  HEED !  A  cold  is  often  thmight  to  Ix!  a 
too  tritling  matter  to  claim  attention  till  it  gets 
such  a  hol<l  on  the  lungs  as  to  imperii  the  life  of 
the  consumptive  patient — then  and  not  until  then 
do  many  think  seriously  of  relief,  when  it  often 
comes  too  late;  wliat  foolish  neglig(!m*o,  we  say, 
when  a  25  cent  bottle  of  Madame  Porter's  Pough 
Balsam  will  give  ease. 


of  their  designs,  try  in  every  way  to  consoli¬ 
date  their  State  here,  and  to  persuade  men  that 


‘  Thus  the  tumult  was  sujipressed  by  the  wis- j  with  perfect  right, 

dom  and  elwjuence  of  the  town  clerk,  whom  j  tiiken  their  seat  in  Rome.  Tliey  aim  at  this 
the  grace  of  God  employed  as  an  instrument  with  calculated  cunning;  prepare  the  facto 
for  delivering  His  servants  from  danger,  and  with  shrewdm'ss  ;  stiuliously  court  the  popu- 
defeating  the  enemies  of  the  Gosi>el.  But  the  hir  favor  ;  solicit  the  adlu'siou  of  foreign  coun- 


1.  The  zeal  for  the  worshiii  of  Diana  had  its  hitent,  which,  though  it  may  re.spond  to  tin; 

source  in  selfish  motives.  ^Msh  ot  those  who  fa\or  the  designs  of  wicked 

.>  rri  1  ,  j  *•  T*  *  •  11-  1  sects,  and  pant  to  see  the  Cliurch  .subservient 

2.  The  hatred  ot  Demetrius  and  his  workmen  +1,’  *1  i* 

,  ,  i.  ,  to  tile  btate,  IS  very  far  from  responding  to  tlie 

to  the  (lospel,  sprang  from  the  iiecuniary  loss-  wish  of  those  who  truly  love  their  country,  who 
es  which  I’aul’s  iircaching  occasioned.  (It  is  measure  the  power  and  grandeur  of  tlie  I'apa- 
a  well  known  fact  that  the  hatred  of  a  large  cy  not  acconling  to  prejudiced  oiunion,  but  ac- 
liortion  of  the  North  to  the  anti-Slavery  move-  cording  to  the  truth,  and  remember  the  bene- 
ment,  iiad  its  source  in  selfish  reasons ;  for  a  which  every  njition,  jind  especiiilly  Italy, 
rujiture  with  the  South  meant  financial  loss  to  ii'ceived  tiom  it,  and  may  still  expect.” 
tens  of  thousands.  So  to-day  there  are  large  The  Pompemn  Festivities  which  will  take 
business  firms  in  our  cities  who  are  ready  to  ♦^nrly  in  Miiy,  derive  a  certain  import;inc(! 

wink  at  the  sin  of  iiolvgamv  in  Utah,  because  ^^oni  the  fact  that  the  most  prominent  Italian 

,  ,1  ■  ,  .  ‘  •*,  *,  arclupologists  and  artists,  under  the  Presidency 

of  then  business  connections  with  the  Mor-  director  of  the  Excavations,  Prebidcni 

mons.  I  Minervini,  have  formed  a  committee,  and  offer 

3.  Contrast  this  supreme  selfishness  with  the  a  guarantee  for  the  e.xact  reproduction  of  an- 

unsellish  love  of  the  renewed  heart,  where  self  tique  customs  and  frivolities.  Tlie  circus, 
has  been  crucified  for  Christ’s  sake.  wliich  is  already  erected  on  non-excavated 

4.  Contrast  this  sudden  outburst  of  fanati-  Rround  in  Pompeii,  will  be  opened  on  the  first 
cism  in  Ephesus  with  the  calm,  deei»  i>assion  * iniperial  procession,  at  tlie  head  of 

,  1  I  f  4.4  1  1  1-  c  *1  which  the  Emperor  will  lie  borne  on  a  litter, 

of  zeal  by  Christians  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  the  model  of  the  well  known  one  in  the 

Itedeemer  s  kingdom.  museum  on  the  Capitol.  He  will  be  followed 

5.  “  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.”  But  by  five  hundred  Senators,  clients,  pretorians, 

the  King  of  kings  is  greati’r,  and  He  will  tri-  Hetors,  priests,  and  a  crowd  of  plebeians.  The 
umi)h  over  every  system  of  idolatry,  and  all  <^f  the  two-wheeled  cliariots  in  tlie  races 

Mols  shall  be  trodden  under  His  feet.  flossed  in  costumes  imitated  from  those 

6.  Trace  the  hand  of  a  providential  Godin  ^  n  ‘  Tb!!  ic  n/iT  v 

44,44  1  -I  4  4  1  ..  4  4  4  14  4  'In  ‘^^‘iond  day  a  nuptial  I>rocession  will 

these  eicnto  (I  salms  11.  1  4  and  xx.  1,  2).  I  aul  he  represented  witli  great  magnificence.  There 
leaves  Macedonia,  and  lu’oceeds  for  the  second  will  be  an  epithalamic  chorus,  performing  the 
time  into  Greece.  He  probably  left  Ephesus  famous  nui>tial  hymn  by  Catullus,  accompanied 
about  the  year  A.  D.  58.  It  was  with  tears  of  by  instrumental  music  on  instruinento  made 
real  affection  and  sorrow  that  he  parted  from  after  antique  models.  All  incidents  of  the  wed- 
the  brethren,  and  it  mav  be  that  thev  had  a  ceremony  will  b(!  carefully  represented. 

_ _ _ *. _ *  *1...*  : _ 4.4  . .  1  In  the  evening  the  funeral  of  a  niilitarv  tribune 


In  the  evening  the  funeral  of  a  military  tribune 
will  take  place  under  the  direction  of  Prince 
Aslan,  an  artist  who  has  carefully  studied  all 


This  life  of  ours  is  made  up  of  meetings  and  the  accessories  to  tlie  subject  for  one  of  his 
l*artings,  of  smiles  and  tears ;  but  in  the  Fa-  paintings.  The  procession  will  leave  the  Hou.se 
thei’s  house  no  tears  are  ever  shed,  and  no  one  Ibe  Faun,  and  passing  through  the  D'cu- 
ever  goes  out.  manus  Minor,  will  proceed  to  the  Street  of 

Tombs,  where  the  funeral  pile  will  be  erected. 
On  the  third  day  gladiators  of  all  classes  will 
.At  a  school  examination  a  cleygyinaii  was  perform  in  the  ancient  amphitheatre  of  Pom- 
descanting  on  the  necessity  of  bovs  becoming  P'^b,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  on  which 
loval  and  u.seful  citizens.  In  order  to  give  em-  '''‘•‘'^''•■’*'^1'  Ibe  iinpeiial  train  will  be  increased  by 
,1  •  4.  j  4.  4  n  guard  of  pretorians  on  horseback, 

phasis  to  his  remarks,  he  ixunted  to  a  large 

flag  hanging  on  one  side  of  the  school-room 


Just Ready! 


and  said  “Bovs  what  is  that  flai?  for 9”  An  speak  of  divine 

and  .aid  Bo>s,  What  IS  that  Hag  for  .  An  things  without  something  of  divine  affedious. 

urchin  who  understood  the  condition  of  the  He  has  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  himself 
room  better  than  the  si>eaker’s  rhetoric,  ex-  to  be  holy,  and  no  marvel  if  he  fail  of  Ptevail- 
claimed  “  To  hide  the  dirt  on  the  wall,  sir!  ”  ing  upon  others. 


The  Jewish  Messenger : 

The  Ship  of  State  would  lie  safe  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur  at  the  helm.  He  luis  won  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people.  His  nomination  ami  elec¬ 
tion  would  be  assured,  but  for  the  ambition  of 
other  candidates  misdirecting  public  sentiment 
— boomerang  fa.shion.  We  cannot  forget  that 
the  Administration  has  maintained  a  high 
standard  of  dignity  in  the  relations  of  th<‘  Re¬ 
public  with  other  Powei’s,  and  a  regard  for  jus¬ 
tice  and  liberty  which  has  not  failerl  to  sjieak 
and  act  in  behalf  of  victims  of  oppression.  The 
Civil  Service  has  visibly  improvc’d.  Rarely  lias 
a  President  given  less  heed  to  the  demands  of 
mere  politicians.  .Appointments  to  high  office 
have  w’on  g(!neral  approval.  The  Pre.sident’s 
course  on  (piestions  of  finance  and  the  tariff 
has  demonstrated  his  appreciation  of  the  true 
interests  of  the  nation — the  maintenance  of 
strict  integrity  in  public  affairs.  He  is,  em¬ 
phatically,  the  business  man’s  choice. 

The  Cliristian  Weekly : 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  .some  months 
ago  we  imiorporated  into  an  ediiori.il  article 
the  plea  of  a  nii.ssionary  in  South  Africii  for  a 
railroiid  into  the  interior  of  that  country.  We 
have  rc'ceived  iinother  letter  from  the  Siime 
miasioniiry  on  the  subject.  The  sanu’  plea  is 
made.  It  is  only  so,  says  the  writer,  that  the 
country  can  be  effectively  opened  up  to  tlu’ 
progriss  of  the  Gospel.  This  missionary  wo¬ 
man  who  luis  given  her  life  to  work  among 
these  heathen,  wonders  why  Cliri.stian  pc’ople, 
witli  abundiince  of  money,  are  not  ready  to  ao 
this,  or  anything  else  that  may  be  nece.ssiiry,  to 
carry  theGo.spel  into  the  midst  of  the  diirkness 
thiit  as  yet  so  deeply  bromls  over  tlie  interior 
of  tliat  grciit  continent.  Sliall  we  .sjiy  that  slu' 
is  chinicrical  in  her  ideas?  Why  should  it  be 
thought  chimerioiil  that  God’s  ransomed  peo¬ 
ple,  with  wealth  in  their  hands,  should  ventur<‘ 
it  for  the  purpose  of  casting  uj)  a  highway  Jind 
[ireparing  the  wiiy  of  the  Lord  ?  Why  should 
not  the  Church,  in  other  words,  make  its  Gos- 
{»el  undertakings  in  some  measure  commensur¬ 
ate  with  the  material  enterpiises  of  the  world? 
We  do  not  see  liow  tlnue  can  be  but  one  Jin- 
swer  to  the  (luestion.  This  mlssioruiiy  .sister 
has  given  everything — she  has  given  herself— 
anil  she  earnestly  pleads  for  Gospel  light  for 
the  Dark  Continent.  Hiirely  the  rich  Christian 
who  gives  only  money  does  not  give  as  much 
iis  she.  But  how  much  gooil  the  rich  (  hii.s- 
tian’s  money  in.’iy  do  ! 

The  Christian  Union  : 

The  Newman  case  luis  at  last  c  une  before 
the  civil  courts  for  adjudication.  This  is  as  un¬ 
fortunate  as  it  is  uniicc(*s.sary,  and  it  is  oidy 
fair  to  the  Congregational  denomination  to  say 
thiit  the  fact  is  due,  not  to  a  failure  of  Congr<‘- 
gational  principles  t  >  provide  for  such  an  exi¬ 
gency,  but  to  tlie  ri;fu.sal  of  the  Society  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  Congregatioiiiil  principles.  The 
Newiniin  party  iiroceeded  to  cut  off  by  sum¬ 
mary  action  nearly  one-half  of  tlie  membership 
of  the  church  whose  names  were  enrolled  upon 
its  official  lists.  This  sumnniry  method  of  end¬ 
ing  a  church  quarrel  by  e.xcommunicating  one 
of  the  parties  to  it,  luis  often  been  attempted, 
but  never  with  distinguished  succe.ss.  The 
auti-Newnian  party  have  thereupon  filed  their 
complaint,  reciting  the  history  of  tlie  case,  and 
supporting  their  statements  with  liorroborating 
affidavits,  and  asking  for  judgment  of  the 
court  that  Dr.  Newman  is  not  past  ir  of  the 
church,  nor  entitled  to  salary  since  the  vote  of 
the  church  meeting  discontinuing  his  services, 
and  restraining  him  from  acting  as  its  [lastor, 
and  restraining  the  trustees  from  recognizing 
him  as  such,  or  paying  liim  any  salary.  A 
temporary  injunction  has  been  granted  by  the 
court  in  compliance  with  the  petition  of  the 
complainants.  The  question  of  its  continuance 
is  set  down  for  argument  this  week.  By  tlie 
suggestion  of  the  complainants’  counsel,  pend¬ 
ing  the  litigation  Dr.  Newman  is  allowed  to 
hold  the  usual  Sunday  services,  and  the  trus¬ 
tees  to  call  iiriy  meeting,  but  not  to  take  any 


.'-SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

I  By  UeT.  K.  Lo^rry  And  W,  Howard  Doane. 

I  Thousftnda  all  ovor  the  land  are  looking 
I  for  a  sontr  book  'with  new.  strong.  In- 
I  spiring  hymns,  set  to  takinif  melodics 
I  of  a  dignified,  de  votioi^  character. 

MT  Joyful  Lays'Qm 

I  iHjiist  thP  Hook  M'anted.  ' 

I  Wc  ciiniiot  crowd  into  an  iidvcrtiHC- 
I  incut  a  tithe  of  wliiit  mav  he  naid  in 
I  favor  of  “.lovFiri,  Lays.”  'J’hc.  repn- 
I  tation  of  iioth  Anthor.'i  and  I’uldi.slicrM  1 
I  is  a  Hiilltcicnt  fuiarantcc  of  the  cliarac- 
I  ter  of  the  hook.  Wo  will  send  a  copy 
I  for  examination  on  receipt  of  ‘J5  cents. 

I  “Joyful  Lays’’  roiilainM  162  patrci*. 

I  Price,  in  hoard  rovers,  ISO  per  100  ropieg. 

IIS'' May  be  orrlereif  l/irnvyh  any  Jiuo/csellrr 
or  Music  Dealer. 

S/ierinirn  payes  sent  free  on  reynest. 

BIGLOW  Sl  main, 

7(1  East  Ninth  Street,  81  Raiidolidi  Street, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 
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THREE  GIRLS  IN  ITALY. 
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HOW  THEY  DIED.  -  -  -  -  16mo  Tract.  62  Pages. 

A  HOLT  LIFE.  -----  I61110  Tract.  22  Pages. 

BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS.  -  -  16mo  Tract.  8  Pages. 

WHY  I  DID  NOT  BECOME  A  BAPTIST. 

16mo  Tract.  24  Pages. 

TWO  PICTUKES.  -  -  -  -  i6mo  Tract.  8  Pages. 

ViidresH  orilcra  lo 

JOli.N  A.  HLAC'K.,  Hugineaa  Sup’t, 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phlladclpliia,  Fa., 

Or,  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  IIC  NnsHau  HI.,  Now  York. 

ACEMTSf'^  Send  for  treat’m 

And  poetry  ;  hj  «)lfbest 
fJjl  ^\\  ]46,0n0BOlfl.  El- 

for  outfit.  Aiao^OOO 
of  the 

Bible,  $1.75.  By.Maii.  h.B. TREAT,  757  Broadway, N.  V. 

SYPHER 

ARE  NOW  OFFERING  INDUCEMENTS  IN 

Every  Bepartment  of  Art, 

.\nd  invite inspeotloB  of  their  collection,  containing  ns  It 
does  so  many  rare,  beautiful,  and  curious  pieces  suitable 
ffir  the 

Cabinet  and  for  Home  Adornment. 

Particular  attention  Is  paid  to  the  reproduction  ot  he 

BEST  STYLES  OF  Fl’BSITlRE 

Of  Every  Di’srriptwn,  and  at  Jloileratf  Prires. 

ESPECIAL  DESIGNS  MADE  TO  ORDER,  AND 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

73?)  ii  731  Broadway,  New  York. 

4  wanted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 

riii  1  ry  Abbott.  A  grand  C’hauce.  A  34  brs^k  at  the 
I)opuIar  price  of  $1.75.  Liberal  terras.  The  religious  pa¬ 
pers  mention  it  as  one  of  the  few  yr'ot  religious  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
free.  STINSiON  k  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 


A  HOLY  LIFE.  -  -  - 
BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS. 


TO  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORKERS. 

PH  nELW. 

A  New  Sunday  School  Song  Book. 

By  Gso.  F.  Root  and  C.  C.  Case. 

Contains  Mew  and  Brigltt  fVords; 
Easy  and  Inspiring  Music;  Pure 
and  Eievated  Sentiments. 

One  ol  the  leading  features  of  the  book  is  a  aet  ot 

BEAUTIFUL  RESPONSIVE  SERVICES 

Especially  prepared  lor  it  by  Rkv.  W.  H.  Psaece  and 
Lr.wis  Mi'llek,  Esq. 

192  pages,  well  printed  and  handsomely  bound  in 
boards.  Price,  SSrts.,  each  by  mail,  post-paid ;  93.60 
a  dozen  by  express,  not  prepaid.  Specimen  pages  free. 

Published  by 

JOHN. CHURCH. &. CO., 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 

CHICAGO  :  NKW  YORK  : 

BOOT  &  SONS  MUSIC  CO.  J.  CHUBCH  ft  OO 

200  Wabash  Ave.  C  Union  Square. 

For  Sale  by  Booksellera  and  Music  Dealers 


SILKS. 


16  4-lnch  pieces,  worth  from  $1.60  to  $T  a 
yard,  only  $1.  Samples  25o.  Package  of 
F.mbroldery  Silk  20c.  Money  will  be  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Silk  Manufactory,  Cllntonvllle,  Ct. 


-  nY  ALL  ODDS 

l"^DESIEfil!!PPED 

RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Let  It  be  forever  remembered  that  the 

Ctiicap  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

Is  the  best  and  shorteet  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  it  Is  preferred  by  ail  well 
posted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  operates  the  (seat  route  and  the  short  line  between 

CMcago  and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  Wls. ;  Winona,  Owatonna,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Kapids,  D<w  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  Freeiwrt,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Ill.,  are  among 
its  SOO  local  stations  on  Its  lines. 

Among  a  tew  of  the  numerous  points  ol  superiority  on- 
Joye<l  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  its  DAY  COACHES, 
which  are  the  llnest  that  human  art  and  ingenuity  can 
create;  its  PALATIAL.  SI.EKPI1VG  CARS,  which  are 
models  ot  comfort  and  olegane-e;  its  PALACE  DRAW- 
INO-llOOM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpasaed  by  any;  and 
its  widely  celebrated 

XTORia-'WESTEIllT  SZlTZlTa  CAES, 

the  like  of  which  aro  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short,  it  Is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  EQUIP¬ 
PED  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

All  points  of  InU'rost  NorGi,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  eentros.  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
bunting  and  flshlug  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  various 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  ovor  5,(HX)  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  tovir  hundred  passenger  <X)nductors  constantly  caring 
lor  Its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  sell 
them,  it  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
nrst-class  accommodations,  than  it  does  to  go  by  the  poorly 
equipped  ro.ads. 

For  maps,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Summer  resort 
papers,  or  other  information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  office,  write  to  the 

GEN'L  PASS.  AGENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  110  liroadway. 

SIXTT-FIBST  SEUI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  o< 
JANUARY,  1884. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Beservefor  Unearned  Premiums,  2,497,634  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .....  827,877  04 

Net  Surplus,  ....  ], 667, 240  07 


CASH  ASSETS, 


$7,492,751  11 


SUMMAKY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIBEAND  FOB  THE  PBOTBGTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDEBS  OF  FIBE  INSUBANCE. 

Ca»h  In  Banka .  9108,048  Jig 

Boncla  and  .llortgagea,  being  Brat  lien 

on  Real  Estate  (worth  9^,814,300) _ 1,17(3,1. '}g  44 

United  States  Storks  (market  walae).. 3, 045, 0/40  UO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value).  . I.SIO.O.V.T  00 

State  Bonds  (market  value) .  (40,000  00 

Loans  on  Storks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  $0(40,- 

(438.75) .  4(46,6.50  00 

Interest  due  on  1st  .lanuary,  1884....  .50,(437  83 

Premiums  uiirollertefl  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  179,069  >'7 

Real  Estate .  6‘4,918  is5 

Total . 97,40(4,751  U 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Iiisurniice  Company. 

Offict-s,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Oontliienlal  5  Brwklyii,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sto., 
Buildings :  )  and  106  Broadway,  £.  D. 

Reserve  A>r  reinsurance . 91,775,830  60 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  4.30,334  04 

Capital  paid  In  Cush .  1,000,600  00 

Net  Surplus .  1,661,797  3S 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,807,943  01 

This  Company  conducts  Its  busiiiess  under  the  reetrlo- 
tlon.s  of  the  Now  York  Safoty  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 

p’unds  now  amount  to  $1,300,000. 


GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

II.  11.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
P'.  C.  MOORE,  3d  Vice-President. 


BAMtIEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
OF/>B(iE  BLISS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENBY  C.  BOWKN, 
AIJBELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODOBE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODOltE  1.  HU8TED, 
WILLIAM  II.  CASWELL, 
WILLIAM  M.  BICHABDS, 
HOKACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
8EYM0UB  L.  HUSTED, 
HENBY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDBEW8, 
E.  W.  COBLIF-S, 

JAMES  FBAHER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TUBNUBE, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYEB, 
JOHN  L.  BIKER. 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP. 
JOHN  U.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  McCUKDY, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WILLIAM  H.  HURLBUT 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BBADIHH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 
JOHN  P.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  BEEb. 


CYHVH  VFXK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  DepartirunL 

B.  e.  T0\rXSE\n,  see.  Agency  Department. 

C.  11.  DUTCH EB,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 

GEO,  H.  JIOl’E,  Agency  Manager. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Companv 

181  SROASWAT,  XTSTW  T^ORZ. 

Six-y-first  Semi-Animal  Statement,  showing  the  eonditiol 
of  the  Company,  Jannary  1,  1883. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,090,000  00 
Reserve  for  Ke.Insurance, .  .  702,988  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,705  97 
XetHorplns, .  715,654  89 


Total  Assets, 


$2,559,299  16 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1.325,600) . $1,553,393  $0 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  Hen  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Real  Estate  in  the  cities  'of  New  York  and 

Br(X)klyn .  300,760  00 

Lr>ans  on  call,  amply  securcsi .  1,500  00 

Cosh  in  Banks  an<l  Office  .  83,393  01 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  418,135  00 

State  and  City  lP>nds  . 15,330  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  53,6.50  00 

Rai  Iroad  SU>ck .  14,100  00 

Balances  in  hands  ot  Agents,  in  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  u3C(;’>!3cted  Cfflce  Prein.'.uics..  .  109,606  9t 

Accrued  Intereet . 10,753  00 

-  13, 569, 393  tl 

BZNJAimr  S.  ‘W’ALOOTT,  PxMfldeiit. 

I.  KEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pree’t  and  Sec’y. 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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TEXXB  :  $S  a  Tear,  in  Adyaace,  Postage  Paid. 

Entered  at  the  Foetofflce  at  New  Tork  as  second-class  mall 
matter. 

AHwertiaemeiats  30  cents  a  line — 13  lines  to  the  Inch. 

Ob  tlie  Fiftli  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Ob  tBe  figlitli  Page,  60  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deatlis,  not  over  four  lines,  50  cents, 
over  four  Hues,  10  oents  a  line. 

Headdress  simply  Hew  York  Kvangelist,  Box  0330, 
How  Tork.  Bemlt,  in  all  cases,  by  OaiFT,  Uonet  Obdeb, 
or  Rmthterto  Leiteb. 
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COHTKHTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

FAOX. 

1.  The  Tercentenary  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In 
the  Cafions  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Evenings  with 
Authors. 

1.  Correspondence  ;  Nature  and  Science  Confessing  the 
Word.  Higher  Education  In  the  Northwest.  High 
License  and  Its  Fruits.  By  the  Susquehanna.  Anec¬ 
dote  of  Lorenzo  Dow.  The  Board  of  Freedmen.  Al¬ 
bert  Barnes. 

8.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Elttredge. 
Foreign.  The  Bellglous  Press. 

4  Editorials;  The  Christian  Ministry.  Editorial  Notes. 
That  Dead  Line.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  The  Boll  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly. 

6.  Premillenarlanism  and  Prophecy.  No  Millennium 
until  Jeeus  Comes.  The  Children  at  Home. 

T.  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  The 
Household.  One  Thing  and  Another. 

8.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 

The  leading  article  of  the  Andover  Review 
for  April,  is  entitled  “  The  Christian  Ministry : 
a  few  thoughts  for  students  in  our  colleges 
and  their  friends,”  by  President  Porter  of 
Yale.  It  is  admirable  and  timely  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  There  have  been  so  many  uncertain 
and  even  adverse  voices  in  recant  times,  that 
it  is  healthful  and  stimulating  to  have  Presi¬ 
dent  Porter  lead  off  in  the  right  direction. 
The  practical  diChculties  in  the  way  of  a  prop¬ 
er  estimate  of  the  office  and  functions  and  re¬ 
wards  of  the  Christian  ministry,  are  many. 
The  ministry  themselves  do  not  always  see 
their  way  clearly.  How  then  can  we  expect 
that  the  people  should  understand  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  be  able  to  solve  it  ? 

Those  who  enter  ujion  a  business  life  have 
before  them  a  very  definite  purpose,  namely : 
to  succeed  in  accumulating  wealth  by  honest 
toil,  by  industry,  perseverance,  economy,  skil¬ 
ful  adaptation  to  circumstances,  sagacity  and 
forecast.  Business  life  is  an  intense,  prolonged, 
and  uncertain  struggle.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  as  President  Porter  says,  that 
“The  number  of  those  who  become  rich  in  any 
calling  or  profession,  is  comparatively  small.  The 
number  of  those  who  remain  rich  after  becoming 
so,  is  smaller.  The  number  of  those  whose  de¬ 
scendants  retain  tlie  wealtli  which  their  fatliers 
had  acquired,  is  still  smaller.” 

The  ministry  of  the  Church  are  not  engaged 
in  this  race  and  struggle  for  wealth.  Their 
work  in  life  has  entirely  different  aims  from  a 
business  life.  It  is  indeed  detrimental  to  min¬ 
isterial  character  and  success,  if  the  minister 
give  much  care  and  anxiety  to  such  things. 
The  pastoral  call  si>ecifies  a  certain  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  pastor,  that  he  may  free  from 
worUlly  cares  and  avocations.  It  is  the  high 
and  true  ideal  of  this  calling  that  the  minister 
should  give  himself  and  all  that  he  has  to  the 
work.  To  turn  aside  from  it  in  any  way  into 
money  making,  is  hurtful.  A  minister  who 
enters  into  business,  thereby  abandons  the 
holy  ministry.  This  ought  to  be  understood, 
and  such  ministers  should  be  removed  from  the 
rolls  of  the  Presbyteries.  The  calling  is  seri- 
•usly  injured  before  the  world  by  the  no  in¬ 
considerable  numbers  who  arc  engaged  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  “  worldly  cares  and  avo¬ 
cations.”  The  ministry  must  purge  its  own 
ranks  of  business  men,  if  it  would  have  the 
people  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  a  body 
of  consecrated  men. 

The  one  end  and  aim  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God:  its  extension  to  individual  souls  and 
throughout  the  world.  For  this  the  minis¬ 
ter  is  set  apart  —  person,  property,  healtli, 
strength,  and  life.  He  who  is  not  willing  to 
lay  down  everything  for  Christ’s  sake,  is  not 
worthy  of  the  oflice  of  the  holy  ministry.  His 
people  should  recognize  this,  and  relieve  him 
of  the  temptation  to  care  for  himself  and  his 
family  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  tliat  he  may 
give  his  whole  attention  without  reserve  to  the 
interests  of  his  people  in  tlie  world  to  come. 
They  minister  to  him  temporal  things.  He 
ministers  to  them  eternal  things.  If  money  is 
the  measure  of  ministerial  success,  the  minis¬ 
ter  will  strive  for  the  maximum  of  salary,  and 
the  people  for  the  minimum.  Tliere  is  too 
much  of  this  in  our  churches.  Where  such 
things  exist,  worldliness  is  sure  to  prevail,  and 
spirituality  takes  its  flight. 

There  is  a  very  great  evil  just  here,  namely : 
that  the  measure  of  a  minister’s  salary  is  the 
wealth  of  his  congregation.  It  ought  ^o  be  the 
measure  of  his  needs  and  his  usefulness.  Hence 
the  hardest  work  among  the  poor  and  destitute 
receives  the  poorest  support.  The  ministry  are 
called  to  minister  to  the  rich,  the  well-to-do, 
and  the  poor  are  left  without  ministers,  or  are 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  an  indif¬ 
ferent  or  an  inconstant  service.  Hence  tlie 
Church  is  losing  its  hold  ujion  the  iioor  and  the 
outcast,  and  labor  among  them,  esiiecially  in 
our  cities,  is  largely  given  over  into  the  hands 
of  laymen  and  undenominational  societies.  We 
are  not  8uri>rised  that  the  ministry  should  suf¬ 
fer  in  reputation  as  if  they  were  a  mercenary 
body,  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  laymen  are  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  state  of  affairs.  The  ministry 
cannot  go  unless  they  are  sustained  and  sui)- 
ported  by  the  people.  We  need  a  su.stentation 
scheme  in  connection  with  our  Presbyteries, 
by  which  the  strong  and  wealthy  may  help  the 
poor  and  feeble  churches  to  sui>port  their  min¬ 
isters.  If  our  ministers  received  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  support  from  a  common  Pres- 
byterial  fund,  to  which  all  the  churches  con¬ 
tributed  in  accordance  witli  their  means,  every 
minister  would  feel  freer  to  go  where  he  could 
do  the  most  for  his  Master,  and  with  the  com¬ 
fortable  assurance  that  the  Church  as  a  body 
would  sustain  him. 

The  ministry  is  not  a  mere  profession.  Pro¬ 
fessional  life  is  distinguished  from  business 
life  by  its  pursuit  of  learning  in  its  several 
branches.  It  used  to  be  understood  that  a 
professional  man  did  not  labor  for  money,  but 
for  honor,  and  the  advancement  of  human 
knowledge  and  the  higher  interests  of  man¬ 
kind.  Honor  to  a  professional  man  was  every¬ 
thing.  His  reward  for  his  labors  was  an  hon¬ 
orarium.  This  is  largely  so  in  Europe  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  all  professions.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  feeling  still  left  in  America. 
The  physician  who  makes  gold  the  chief  end 
of  his  profession,  disgraces  it.  There  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  honor  which  retiuires  the  physician 
to  minister  to  the  rich  and  the  ix>or  and  the  in¬ 
digent  with  the  same  fidelity  and  care  for 
health  and  life.  A  physician  who  should  re¬ 
fuse  a  case  in  which  there  was  no  money  to  be 


earned,  would  be  unworthy  of  his  profession. 
The  honorable  physician  thinks  first  of  saving 
life,  of  relieving  pain,  or  of  restoring  health. 

A  money-making  physician  is  a  quack.  All 
wh  3  encourage  such  ought  to  know  that  they 
are  doing  tjieir  best  to  injure  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ideal  lawyer. 

It  is  his  professional  honor  to  give  advice  to  his 
clients,  not  with  a  view  for  his  owm  wealth, 
but  to  the  establishment  of  their  rights.  The 
lawyer’s  interest  is  in  the  prevalence  of  justice 
and  right,  in  the  supremacy  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  good  institutions  and  good  laws.  A 
lawyer  who  breaks  the  professional  code  of 
honor,  loses  caste  in  his  profession.  It  is  pat¬ 
ent  that  in  this  country  the  medical  and  legal 
professions  have  suffered,  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  unworthy  men  enter  them,  and 
disgrace  them  without  remedy.  It  is  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  entire  community  to  stand  by  the 
honorable  men  in  these  professions,  and  aid 
them  in  every  way  in  maintaining  professional 
honor.  As  Pres.  Porter  says:  ‘‘A  few  members 
of  the  medical  and  legal  professions  become 
very  wealthy ;  but  the  majority  of  either  reach 
only  a  moderate  competence,  and  very  many 
die  with  scarce  an  accumulation.”  The  teach¬ 
ing  profession  is  higher  and  sounder  in  this 
country  than  the  others.  They  are  less  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  temptation  of  money  making.  Their 
profession  leads  them  to  the  search  after  truth, 
and  the  exaltation  of  truth  above  all  things. 
As  President  Porter  says, 

“Science,  art,  lettei’s,  and  instruction,  all  inspire 
and  reward  their  many  devotees,  to  whom  fame 
and  influence  and  personal  enjoyment  are  ample 
and  satisfying  rewards,  and  who  never  think  of 
money  excepit  as  a  secondarj-  attraction,  nei’cssary 
to  be  considered  indeed,. but  by  no  means  supreme 
or  decisive.” 

The  chief  rewards  of  the  learned  professions 
are  found  in  themselves— in  the  gratification 
in  .saving  life  and  relieving  pain,  in  securing 
right  and  justice,  in  finding  truth  and  teaching 
it  to  others.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  such 
services  by  money.  Who  can  buy  health  or 
life  ?  What  will  a  man  give  in  exchange  for 
his  reputation  and  his  rights  ?  The  price  of 
truth  is  above  gold  and  pearls.  The  money 
given  to  the  professional  men  by  those  who 
seek  their  services,  must  be  an  honorarium.  A 
professional  man  will  value  the  shilling  of  the 
poor,  accomiianied  witli  their  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving,  more  than  the  many  dollars  of 
the  rich,  who  think  that  they  can  buy  profes¬ 
sional  services  with  money.  It  ought  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  profes¬ 
sional  service  must  be  graded  in  accordance 
with  the  means  of  those  served.  If  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  values  his  life  more  than  the  life  of 
his  man  servant,  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay 
more  for  its  preservation.  And  he  ought  also 
to  consider  that  there  are  many  valuable  lives 
to  be  saved  without  money.  Tlie  wealtliy  man 
has  more  at  stake  with  the  legal  piofession 
tlian  tlie  poor  man.  The  millionaire  has  more 
interest  in  the  truth  that  scholars  seek,  than 
those  w’ho  must  toil  for  their  daily  bread. 
Hence  the  wealthy  are  simply  repaying  debts 
of  gratitude  to  the  learned  professions,  when 
they  contribute  to  the  endowment  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  libraries,  hospitals,  and  char¬ 
itable  deeds. 

The  holy  ministry  is  not  such  a  profession. 
The  minister  seeks  the  eternal  life  and  spirit¬ 
ual  health  of  man.  He  aiins.at  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  man  with  his  Maker,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  everlasting  righteousness  and  holy 
living  and  dying.  The  minister’s  supreme 
quest  is  the  eternal  truth,  the  truth  of  God, 
the  truths  of  redemption  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Such  an  occupation  is  raised  above 
that  of  the  learned  professions.  It  is  imixissi- 
ble  to  measure  it  with  money  value ;  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  fix  its  honorarium.  To  approach 
the  ministry  with  pay  for  his  services,  or  with 
an  honorarium  for  his  benefit,  is  a  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  hie  calling,  and  an  Insult  to  his  sacred 
mission.  The  minister  is  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Saviour,  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
He  is  to  be  received  as  a  representative  and 
ambassador  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  Christ’s  name,  and  what  he  receives 
from  his  people  is  given  and  received  for 
Christ’s  sake.  The  minister  seeks  his  reward 
from  lieaven,  from  Christ,  from  God.  His  lion- 
or  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God. 

The  minister  of  Christ  is  called  of  God,  and 
ordained  by  the  Church  to  a  holy  scrviiie.  Ho 
does  not  choose  his  life-work  as  a  business  or 
a  profession.  He  does  not  enter  upon  it  with  a 
view  of  acquiring  wealth,  or  with  a  view  of 
worldly  honors,  reputation,  or  fume.  Such 
views  of  the  ministry  acknowledged  by  a  can¬ 
didate,  would  be  sufficient  to  iirevcnt  his  licen¬ 
sure  to  preach,  and  stay  his  ordination.  The 
candidate  for  tlie  ministry  professes  tliat  he 
has  received  an  internal  call  from  God ;  that 
he  enters  upon  tlie  ministry  in  the  fear  of  God, 
witli  the  supreme  desire  to  serve  his  Saviour 
in  His  kingdom,  and  with  a  consecration  of  his 
person,  his  property,  and  his  all  to  this  life- 
work,  with  a  distinct  and  definite  under.staud- 
ing  that  he  is  to  be  ready  to  take  his  life  in  his 
hand,  and  lay  it  down  cheerfully  and  gladly 
where  tlie  Master  reiiuircs  it.  Sclf-sacrili<*e  and 
consecration  to  a  holy  calling,  arc  essential 
to  the  idea  of  the  holy  ministry.  The  man 
who  lias  not  these  may  have  tlie  name,  tlie 
office,  the  position  of  a  minister.  But  he  is  no 
real  minister  of  Jesus  Christ ;  he  is  a  wolf  in 
sheep’s  clothing ;  he  will  inlinie  showtheteeth 
and  ugly  face  of  the  wolf. 

Tills  idea  of  the  ministry  is  the  only  or¬ 
thodox  doctrine  of  it;  it  is  the  consensus  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages.  We  need  not 
fear  for  lack  of  ministers  wlien  tliis  ideal  is 
held  before  the  churches.  Low  ideas  of  the 
ministry  drive  away  the  young  men.  The  true 
idea  of  the  ministry  lays  hold  of  the  best 
young  men  of  tlie  Church ;  it  kindles  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  ;  it  fires  their  hearts  with  the  love  of 
Clirist  and  the  passion  for  souls.  That  young 
man  who  enters  the  ministry  for  the  sake  of 
money,  is  a  Bahuini,  a  Judas,  a  wicked  fool. 
That  young  man  who  enters  the  ministry  as 
an  honorable  profession,  makes  a  mischievous 
mistake.  Rank  and  position  are  in  the  path¬ 
way  of  the  learned  professions ;  but  the  law  of 
the  ministry  is  ever  “He  that  is  the  greater 
among  you,  let  him  become  as  the  younger; 
and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve.” 

The  true  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  are  those 
who  are  entirely  consecrated  to  His  service; 
who  have  denied  themselves,  and  have  taken 
up  their  cross  to  follow  Him  ;  who  will  follow 
His  call  to  this  holy  service  in  spite  *»f  every 
obstacle ;  who  consider  it  their  joy  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  His  service ;  and  who  look  for 
their  crown  of  rejoicing  from  the  Master’s 
hand,  and  who  decline  to  receive  it  from  any 
other— nay,  who  are  inclined  to  suspect  them¬ 
selves  and  their  service  when  rewards  are 
heaiied  upoji  them  in  this  life.  Let  the  Church 
never  fear  that  she  will  lack  such  ministers. 
The  Lord  Jesus  himself  selects  them.  From 
His  heavenly  throne  He  searches  the  hearts  of 
the  youth  of  the  Church,  and  they  spring  forth 
at  His  call  like  dew-drops  from  the  womb  of 
the  morning— a  host  of  volunteers  in  robes  of 
salvation  to  follow  their  Lord  in  His  holy  min- 
istry. 

Rochester  Presbytery  reports  a  total  church 
membership  of  8,55’2 ;  779  were  received  during 
the  year,  505  on  confession;  221  adults  were 
baptized,  and  142  infants ;  Sabbath-school  en¬ 
rolment,  8,484. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Prof.  Ransom  B.  Welch  of  Auburn  Theolog. 
leal  Seminary  expects  to  sail  on  Saturday  next 
by  the  Alaska.  He  is  a  delegate  to  the  Belfast 
General  Council.  As  this  body  does  not  con¬ 
vene  until  June  24,  the  Professor  and  his  party 
(including  Mrs.  Welch  and  two  or  three  friends) 
anticipate  a  short  interval  for  sight-seeing  in 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  The 
Council  over,  they  will  go  to  the  Continent,  Dr. 
Welch  being  also  delegated  to  “The  World’s 
Conference  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso’ 
elation,”  which  meets  at  Berlin,  and  after  that 
to  “  The  General  Convention  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Alliance  ”  at  Copenhagen.  Whether  Dr. 
Welch  will  be  able  to  invest  the  theme  given 
him  by  appointment  of  the  Belfast  Council, 
namely,  “The  Presbyterian  Minister,”  with 
new  interest,  we  are  not  concerned.  He  will 
be  sure  to  treat  it  with  ability  and  good  sense, 
and  in  the  earnest  spirit  which  becomes  one 
who  is  an  honored  teacher  of  ministers  at 
home,  and  (may  we  not  add  ?)  in  whose  veins 
runs  the  best  of  Presbyterian  blood.  Meeting 
in  Belfast,  this  Council  should  perhaps  be  made 
aware  of  the  presence  among  them  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  who  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Welch, 
D.D.,  the  worthy  son-in-law  of  the  great  and 
intrepid  John  Knox. 

The  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  has  jiroved,  as  was  an¬ 
ticipated,  a  very  great  occasion— ranking  for 
spirit  and  picturesqueness,  as  well  as  dignity 
and  importance,  any  similar  event  on  record. 
The  wise  men  of  a  kingdom  have  been  gather¬ 
ed  by  royal  command  before  now ;  but  not  un¬ 
til  our  day  have  the  renowned  scholars  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  learning-loving  nations 
of  the  world,  gathered  voluntarily,  or  rather  on 
simple  invitation,  to  do  honor  to  an  institu¬ 
tion  devoted  to  no  sect  or  class,  but  simply  to 
the  diffusion  of  sound  learning.  This  was  just 
what  occurred  the  other  day  at  Edinburgh, 
and  is  elsewhere  described  by  our  correspond¬ 
ent.  As  will  be  seen  only  Princeton  and  Union 
Theological  Seminaries,  in  the  persons  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  William  H.  Green  and  Charles  A. 
Briggs,  were  honored  on  this  august  occasion 
—among  all  our  rather  numerous  American 
theological  jirofessors  and  divines.  It  is  to  be 
said  that  the  University  has  discriminated  well 
in  this  distribution  of  its  highest  lionors.  Its 
action  would  be  sanctioned  far  and  wide  on 
tills  side,  were  such  appeal  in  order. 

Not  a  few  of  our  city  and  other  readers  will 
be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  inauguration 
of  the  Rev.  William  M.  Paxton,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
into  the  Professorsliip  of  Ecclesiastical,  Hom- 
ilctical,  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  will  take  place  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Princeton  on 
Tuesday  evening.  May  13.  A  large  represent¬ 
ation  of  tlie  Alumni  of  the  Seminary,  and  of 
the  many  friends  of  the  distinguislied  Profess¬ 
or,  is  expected  to  be  present  on  this  most  in¬ 
teresting  occasion.  Dr.  Paxton’s  long  resi¬ 
dence  and  labors  here  in  New  York  as  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Cliurch,  have  given  liim  a 
strong  hold  on  the  respect  and  esteem  of  New 
Yorkers ;  and  it  would  be  both  fit  and  pleasant 
could  a  considerable  delegation  (whether  ever 
before  within  the  walls  of  old  Princeton  or 
not,  need  not  matter)  bid  him  God-speed  in  his 
new  and  responsible  duties — duties,  let  us  add, 
for  which  all  his  friends  here  believe  he  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  well  fitted. 

The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  took  place  on  Tuesday 
evening.  May  Cth,  at  the  Madison  Square 
Church.  Occurriug  a  day  later  in  the  week 
than  heretofore,  we  are  unable  to  give  the  pr6- 
ceedings  in  this  issue.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  graduates ;  Samuel  G.  A  •^<»«i:aQrf, 
William  S.  Barnes,  Henry  G.  Birchby,  Georffe 
W.  Borden,  Charles  E.  Bronson,  Jesse  W. 
Brooks,  Joseiih  D.  Burrell,  George  H.  Burrill, 
Augustus  H.  Carver,  Thomas  C.  Clark,  William 
F.  Cooley,  William  S.  Dodd,  Charles  E.  Dunn, 
Charles  A.  S.  Dwight,  John  Y.  Ewart,  James 
F.  Garvin,  Harvey  Hostetler,  Eugene  F.  Hunt, 
Daniel  H.  Martin,  Albert  C.  McCauley,  Archi¬ 
bald  McLaren,  Edwin  K.  Mitchell,  Edward  C. 
Moore,  Milton  G.  Pond,  William  E.  Renshaw, 
James  G.  Rodger,  Henry  G.  Smith,  Cliarles  B. 
Stover,  Robert  J.  Thomson,  Josiah  A.  Wood, 
Andrew  S.  Zimmerman. 

Our  siirightly  contemporary.  The  Fredonia 
Presbyterian,  imts  in  a  hearty  word  for  the 
Westminster  pastor  of  Buffalo  as  the  choice  of 
all  that  region  for  Slated  Clerk.  We  hereupon 
recall  that  Dr.  Ralston  Sinitli  succeeded  the 
late  Stated  Clerk  (Dr.  Hatfield)  in  tiie  old  Sev¬ 
enth  Churcli,  New  York ;  and  after  iloing  a 
good  work  tliere,  he  filled  tlie  responsible  po¬ 
sition  of  Secretary  at  the  Bible  House  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Preferring  the  pulpit,  however,  lie 
was  for  several  years  happily  settled  over  the 
First  Cliureh,  Yonkers,  when  called  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  charge  in  Buffalo,  succeeding  to  that  pulpit, 
as  will  be  reuienibered,  on  the  death  of  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  the  genial,  the  spiritually-minded, 
and  greatly-lamented  Riley.  The  Westminster 
Cliurch  has  grown  under  Dr.  Smith’s  fostering 
labors,  until  it  is  now  perliaps  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  of  all  our  cliurehes  in  that  flourishing  city. 

As  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  we  pub¬ 
lish  the  roll  of  the  General  Assembly  shortly 
to  convene  at  Saratoga.  Permanent  Clerk 
Roberts  who  sends  it  to  us,  and  to  the  Church 
press  generally,  has  taken  great  pains  to  in¬ 
sure  its  fulness  and  correctness.  Some  changes 
are  inevitable  at  ai^tual  roll  call,  but  these  will 
be  fewer  than  would  be  the  case  did  the  As¬ 
sembly  gather  at  a  less  desirable  place.  Sara¬ 
toga  is  a  favorite  resort  of  worth  and  piety,  and 
the  brethren  may  be  counted  upon  to  answer 
to  their  names  on  the  morning  of  the  15th. 

Shortly  after  concluding  his  labors  on  Sab¬ 
bath,  April  ‘27th,  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  pneumonia,  and  for  several  days  his 
condition  was  regarded  as  critical.  The  Fourth- 
avenue  ]iu!i)it  was  supplied  on  Sunday  last  iii 
the  morning  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Murray  of  Princeton, 
and  in  the  evening  by  Dr.  John  Hall.  Much 
and  sincere  sympathy  is  felt  for  Dr.  Crosby. 
Heretofore  liis  health  and  strength  have  seem¬ 
ed  proof  against  every  strain. 

The  Rev.  D.  J.  McMillan,  D.D.,  pre.sident  of 
the  College  of  Montana,  is  in  this  city  soliciting 
aid  in  the  enlargement  of  that  important  and 
growing  in.stitution.  He  can  be  addressed  at 
23  Centre  street.  We  commend  that  College  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  and  important  of 
the  younger  institutions  of  our  country,  and 
Dr.  McMillan  as  a  man  of  enterprise  and  likely 
to  succeed  in  this  and  every  other  good  work 
he  undertakes.  _ 

The  following  named,  graduates  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  were  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  after  due  examination  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York,  on  Monday  afternoon — 
Henry  G.  Smith  (son  of  the  late  Prof.  H.  B. 
Smith),  D.  G.  Wylie,  James  F.  Garvin,  and 
Samuel  G.  Anderson. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Norton,  D.D.,  of 
Alton,  Ill.,  is  announced,  but  we  have  no  par¬ 
ticulars.  He  did  a  great  work  for  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  and  Church  Extension  in  all  that  region 
in  former  days,  and  he  has  left  a  volume  of 
mingled  biography  and  reminiscence,  of  much 
value  to  the  student  of  Cbureh  history. 


A  great  archeeological  work,  the  excavation 
of  the  Biblical  Zoan,  the  nearest  great  city  to 
the  land  of  Goshen,  has  been  begun  under  the 
auspices  of  Prof.  Sayce,  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  R. 
S.  Poole  of  the  British  Museum,  Erasmus  Wil¬ 
son,  and  other  well-known  Englishmen,  and 
directly  by  Mr.  Naville,  one  of  the  chief  of  liv¬ 
ing  Egyptologists,  and  by  Mr.  Petrie.  This 
work  will  be  watched  with  great  interest,  and 
is  likely  to  lead  to  important  discoveries. 
“  No  site  in  Egypt,  or  in  the  whole  East,”  say 
the  men  named  in  a  circular  upon  the  subject, 
“  is  known  to  be  so  rich  in  buried  monuments, 
numbers  of  which  just  show  themselves  on  the 
surface  of  the  mounds.  None  is  richer  in  his¬ 
torical  promise.”  Some  $25,000  is  neodetl  for 
this  work ;  $5,(KX)  has  been  given  by  one  man, 
and  the  excavations  have  already  been  begun 
with  this  sum  and  otlier  contributions,  and  an 
appeal  lias  been  made  to  the  American  public 
to  assist.  Rev.  William  C.  Winslow  (the  wor¬ 
thy  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow, 
D.D.,)  of  429  Beacon  street,  Boston,  offers  to 
receive  and  remit  any  subscriptions.  We  trust 
he  may  find  his  labor  of  love  no  sinecure. 

The  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  continues  the 
noiseless  and  beneficent  work  in  which  it  Jias 
been  engaged  now  for  fifty-six  years.  Aiming 
to  reach  and  benefit  the  sailor,  its  good  influ¬ 
ence  extends  much  further,  tending  to  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  commerce  and  the  good  repute  of  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.  The  chaplains  employed  the 
world  over  are  faithful  men ;  tlie  reading  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  naval  and  mercliant  service  by 
means  of  libraries,  and  the  wide  distribution 
of  The  Sailor’s  Magazine  and  other  publica¬ 
tions,  is  of  the  very  best;  and  this  effort  to 
feed  tlie  mind  and  touch  the  heart,  is  now  sup¬ 
plemented  in  many  large  ports  by  such  institu¬ 
tions  as  the  New  York  Sailor’s  Home,  where 
wholesome  quarters  are  provided,  and  at  a  very 
low  rate.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  from  all 
sources  the  past  year,  are  given  at  $49,835.46. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  has  another  prec¬ 
edent  to  justify  its  action  in  electing  an  elder 
to  the  office  of  moderator.  The  Presbytery  of 
Montana  elected  Elder  J.  W.  Shaw  to  that  of¬ 
fice  in  1881,  and  never— before  nor  since — has  it 
had  a  better  moderator  than  this  worthy  elder. 
It  should  be  added  that  he  exercised  his  pre¬ 
rogative  in  asking  anotiier  elder  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  cla.ss  to  preach  the  opening  sermon  at  the 
next  meeting. _ _ 

Rev.  James  A.  Green,  one  of  the  leading 
ministers  of  the  Free  Methodist  Churcli  in 
Western  New  York,  has  changed  his  theologi¬ 
cal  views,  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  local  journals  where  he  has  been 
stationed,  commend  him  as  “a  fine  speaker 
and  zealous  worker.” 


THAT  “  DEAD  LINE.” 

By  Bev.  Theodore  I.  Cayler. 

Boston  used  to  be  the  city  of  great  men  and 
of  great  ideas.  But  even  though  the  race  of 
the  giants  in  statesmansliip,  literature,  and 
moral  reforms  has  well-nigh  departed,  there 
are  still  some  busy  brains  there  that  can  give 
birth  occasionally  to  a  new  Yankee  notion. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  “new 
things  ”  which  the  “Athenians  ”  of  the  Hub 
have  discovered,  is  tliat  there  is  a  “  dead-line  ” 
which  is  reached  at  about  the  age  of  fifty!  As 
far  as  we  can  learn,  the  only  class  who  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  dangerous  crisis  at  the  end  of  a  half 
century,  are  the  Christum  ministry.  Other 
professiqns  escape  it  entirely,  or  are  not  so 
visibly  affected  by  it  as  to  awaken  any  com¬ 
miseration.  It  is  a  singular  malady,  and  like 
old  Dr.  C - ,  when  he  was  hunting  for  a  pul¬ 

pit-supply  on  Saturday  afternoon,  it  always 
ain^lca  out  those  who  wear  a  black  coat. 

There  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  “  dead-line  ”  in  the  ranks  of  liter¬ 
ature,  law,  or  politics.  Longfellow  and  Whit¬ 
tier  produced  their  most  finished  poems  after 
they  had  passed  the  age  of  fifty;  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes  still  bears  racy  fruit,  although  the 
old  tree  has  stood  for  three.score  years  and  ten  ; 
Webster  and  Choate  never  lost  any  clients  he- 
eause  they  had  passed  the  fatal  fifty;  and  as 
for  glorious  old  John  Quincy  Adams,  ho  accom¬ 
plished  his  grandest  feats  when  he  was  near 
seventy.  What  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  per¬ 
mission  of  Providence  it  is  tliat  men  who  con¬ 
secrate  their  intellects  to  the  highest,  purest, 
and  most  invigorating  pursuit,  should  be  tlie 
only  men  sulijeet  to  tliis  sad  “  statute  of  lim¬ 
itations  ”! 

What  is  queerer  still,  the  malady  is  local,  like 
malaria  or  Roman  fever.  We  do  not  hear  any¬ 
thing  about  it  ill  these  regions.  For  example, 
there  is  my  beloved  neighbor  Dr.  Storrs;  he 
has  wrought  his  finest  oratorical  triumphs  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade;  in  fact,  liis  splendid  pow¬ 
ers  were  never  fully  developed  until  after  he 
had  passed  fifty.  Dr.  Taylor’s  people  and  Dr. 
John  Hall’s  people  show  no  signs  of  alarm,  al¬ 
though  their  pastors  reached  tlie  Boston  “  dead¬ 
line  ”  fully  five  years  ago.  As  for  tlio  Brick 
Church  at  Rochester,  they  regarded  Dr.  Shaw 
as  having  only  got  well  wanned  into  his  noble 
life-work  when  he  had  had  fifty  years  of  train¬ 
ing.  Such  men  like  Evarts  at  the  bar,  and 
Willard  Parker  in  medicine,  and  Bancroft  in 
literature,  have  never  even  suspected  that  there 
was  such  a  ghost  lurking  behind  the  fiftieth 
milestone  on  the  journey  of  life. 

But  certain  Boston  iiliilosophers  have  discov¬ 
ered  the  “spook,”  and  arc  not  a  little  alarmed 
at  the  apparition.  On  closer  examination, 
they  find  that  the  reason  why  ministers  begin 
to  lose  at  that  iiarticular  age,  is  that  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  is  apt  to  sliow  signs  of  exhaustion. 
According  to  this  miserable  materialistic  view, 
the  real  power  of  a  messenger  of  Gofi  does  not 
lie  in  a  sanctified  heart,  a  holy  character,  and 
the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  itsimpiy 
lies  in  the  nerves  and  tlie  cells  of  the  brain. 
The  theory  is  tliat  these  idiysieal  (or  animal) 
forces  reach  their  maximum  at  about  fifty,  and 
then  their  unliaiqiy  owner  strikes  the  “  (lead¬ 
line”!  He  has  reached  his  meridian,  and 
henceforth  his  sun  is  on  the  decline !  Churches 
inoculated  with  this  newly-discovered  idea, 
conclude  that  it  is  “extra  hazardous”  to  call 
any  ministers  to  their  pulpits,  if  the  family  rec¬ 
ord  shows  that  they  have  lieen  in  this  world  as 
long  as  most  men  have  when  they  are  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  or  the  Presidency! 
In  every  other  human  pursuit,  experience 
counts  for  something.  To  a  physician,  a  law¬ 
yer,  a  merchant,  or  a  navigator,  it  is  no  disad¬ 
vantage  to  have  had  a  wide  observation  and 
the  training  of  long  practice.  But  a  mini.ster 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  estimated,  like 
a  horse,  by  the  fire  in  his  nerv’es  and  the 
amount  of  “  go  ”  in  his  animal  temperament. 
If  he  cannot  “thrill  ”  his  auditors  as  he  once 
did,  if  his  brain  is  not  equal  to  the  production 
of  any  new  departures  in  theology,  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  Bostonian  theologico-physiologists, 
he  has  passed  the  “  dead-line,”  and  like  a  bas¬ 
ket  of  unmarketable  eggs,  he  has  survived  his 
usefulness. 

What  peculiar  experiences  the  pulpits  in  and 
about  Boston  may  have  had,  we  cannot  deter¬ 
mine.  But  there  are  certain  unplea.sant  symp¬ 
toms  that  theology  is  reaching  a  “dead-line  ” 
there  pretty  rapidly.  When  we  read  some  of 
the  recent  examinations  for  installation,  and 
see  what  kind  of  religious  teaching  jxwges  mus¬ 
ter  In  the  city  where  Griffin,  Lyman  Beecher, 
Kirk,  and  Austin  Phelps  were  once  the  spirit¬ 


ual  oracles,  we  fear  that  Congregationalism  is 
reaching  a  stage  where  it  will  require  some¬ 
thing  more  than  nerve-iiower  and  brain-power 
to  save  it. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  “  dead-line  ”  with 
a  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but  it 
don’t  depend  often  on  nerves  or  chronological 
tables.  It  is  reached  when  he  begins  to  doubt 
the  message  his  Master  gave  him  to  preach ;  or 
when  he  discards  old  and  well-tried  truths  for 
new  inventions ;  or  when  he  grows  too  lazy  to 
study,  to  pray,  and  to  work  for  souls ;  or  when 
— worst  of  all— he  drops  off  from  the  “  inner 
life  with  Christ  ”  and  his  heart-hold  on  the 
Everlasting  God.  May  the  Lord  deliver  belov¬ 
ed  old  Boston  from  any  such  symptoms  of  de¬ 
cadence  in  her  pulpits  or  at  her  altars ! 


OUR  FOREIGN  BOARD. 

Mission  House,  23  Centre  Street,  May  6, 1884. 

Dear  Mr.  Dey :  As  requested  by  you,  I  send 
a  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Foreign  Board :  The  expenses  of  the  year  now 
closing  were  $690,462,  and  for  the  preceding 
year  $669,620 ;  the  receipts  for  the  closing  year 
were  $691,588,  and  for  the  year  preceding  $656,- 
278.  The  receipts  have  more  than  covered  the 
expenditures;  but  the  deficit  of  $13,382  with 
which  the  year  began,  causes  a  deficiency  of 
about  $12,000  to  be  carried  to  next  year’s  ac¬ 
count.  This  sum,  however,  will  be  reduced,  in 
response  to  the  recent  appeal  of  the  Board,  be¬ 
fore  our  report  goes  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  gratifying  increase  of  $35,000  in  our  re¬ 
ceipts  over  the  last  or  any  former  year,  is  an 
occasion  for  thanksgiving  to  God.  R. 


IHinfsttrs  ann 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — On  last  Sunday,  May  4th,  the 
First  Union  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  East  86th  street 
and  Lexington  avenue  (Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  pas¬ 
tor),  received  31  persons  (19  by  confession),  mak¬ 
ing  142  as  the  fruits  of  the  Winter’s  work  without 
any  special  meetings ;  80  of  tliese  being  by  confes¬ 
sion,  of  whom  13  were  husbands,  15  wives,  11  young 
men,  18  young  ladies,  7  boys  (under  16  years),  and 
16  girls.  Three  of  tlie  husbands  were  above  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  boy  was  five — the 
latter  passing  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  exam¬ 
inations  of  ail  before  the  Session. 

A  Noon-day  rrayer-meeting  has  been  started  in 
tiie  old  Sixtli-avenue  Dutch  Cliurcli  lecture-room, 
27  Sixth  avenue.  All  the  churches  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  have  given  it  a  cordial  recognition,  and  it 
promises  to  be  of  mucli  service  to  that  thickly  pop¬ 
ulated  centre. 

Brooklyn. — The  now  Presliyterian  cliurcli  in  the 
Twenty-tliird  Ward,  Brooklyn, -was  formally  organ¬ 
ized  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  Liberty  Hail,  at  Cates 
and  Nostrand  avenues.  Tlie  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  committee  of  the  Brooklyn  Presbytery, 
consisting  ol  the  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  M(*Cullagh,*L.  R. 
Foote,  and  J.  S.  Williiimson.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  new  cliurch  at  Marcy  avenue  and  Jefferson 
stn-et. 

Prlsrytery  of  Westchester. — Tlie  following 
summary  of  tlie  statistical  report  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Westcliester  for  the  year  1883-4,  will  bo  read 
witli  interest:  Niiumber  of  churclies,  39;  number 
of  ministers,  55 ;  number  of  elders,  165 ;  number  of 
deacons,  47  ;  added  on  examination,  211 ;  added  on 
certificate,  172;  whole  number,  6,138 ;  baptisms — 
adults,  55;  infants,  131.;  Sunday-school  member¬ 
ship,  6,025;  contributions — Home  Missions,  $12,- 
508;  Foreign  Missions,  $9,704  ;  Education,  $1,171 ; 
Publication,  $555;  Church  Ereidion,  $850;  Relief 
Fund,  $!K12  ;  Freedmen,  $699 ;  Sustentation,  $;i(i4  ; 
General  Assemldy,  $430;  congregational,  $187,068; 
rnisctdlaneous,  $9,711;  wliole  amount  for  the  year, 
$223,9i>2. 

Lyons. — Editor  of  The  fJv/mgcli.'it :  In  saying,  in 
your  last  is-sue,  that  the  Lyons  church  has  alr<*ady 
observed  “Children’s  Day”  in  advance  of  all  oth¬ 
ers,  your  correspondent  lias  vci’y  naturally  mista¬ 
ken  a  special  children’s  service  of  our  own  for  the 
regularly  appointi'd  “  Cliildren’s  Day.”  It  is  a 
sliglit  mistake,  but  perhaps  worth  correcting,  as  we 
wish  to  be  known  ns  marching  in  lino  with  tlie  otii- 
er  churches.  Wo  shall  observe  “Children’s  Day” 
the  second  Sabbath  in  June,  as  recommended  by 
General  Assembly.  Aside  from  this,  during  tlie 
year  we  occuisioiially  have  a  children's  sermon.  At 
our  last  sei-vice  of  tliis  kind  the  singing  was  led  by 
a  largo  choir  of  children,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  the  occasion.  pastor. 

Binghamton. — Twenty  now  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  May  4th  into  the  West  Presbyterian  Church, 
making  an  accession  of  thirty-live  since  Jan.  Ist. 
Fourteen  of  tlie  twenty  united  on  profession  of 
faitli,  more  tlian  one-half  of  whom  were  adults, 
and  five  are  heads  ot  families.  The  pastor  (Rev. 
Samuel  Dunham)  has  liad  no  outside  help,  and  has 
held  no  extra  stu’vices  other  than  a  few  cottage  and 
iiKiuiry  meetings,  but  has  made  much  of  tlie  Sab- 
bat.h  services  and  of  tlie  regular  session  of  the 
Sabliatli -school. 

Hornellsville.— Tlie  Pn'shyterian  church  has 
just  welcomed  sixty-live  {lonsoris  to  its  member¬ 
ship,  tifty-foiir  u|K)n  public  confession  of  tli«>ir 
faitli  in  Christ.  Of  these  tliirty-two  received  the 
ordinance  of  baptism. 

Bergen. — Rev.  Allan  D.  Dr:iper  lias  ri'ceived  a 
very  warm  widcorne  to  tliis,  liis  new  charge.  A  re¬ 
ception  was  given  liim  soon  after  Ids  arrival  in  the 
place,  in  the  chapel,  wliich  was  liand.somoly  fitted 
up  for  tlie  occasion,  evergreen  letters  displaying 
upon  the  wall  “Welcome  to  our  Pastor,”  and  the 
cordial  greeting  of  the  large  a.ssombly  testifying  to 
its  sincerity.  Very  pleiusaiitly  passinl  the  evening 
in  speecli  and  song,  and  feasting  and  sociability. 
All  things  indicate  a  pleasant  and  useful  pastorate. 

Rochester. — The  annual  pew-renting  of  ttie  Cen¬ 
tral  Churcli  occurred  last  Friday  afternoon  and 
evening,  when  thcTO  was  the  greate.st  demand  for 
HC'ats,  and  tlie  largest  income  derived  from  them  of 
any  previous  year  in  the  liistory  of  the  cliurcli.  The 
demand  exceeded  tiie  cajiacdty  of  the  building. 
Tills  correctly  indicates  tlie  hold  wliicli  Rev.  Theo¬ 
dore  W.  Hopkins  has  obtained  uiion  tlie  congrega¬ 
tion  and  community,  and  their  apiircciatlon  of  his 
ministry.  His  discourses  evince  careful  prepara¬ 
tion,  rare  sctiolarsliip,  indcpeiident  thinking,  com¬ 
plete  suiijection  to  the  authority  of  the  Divine 
Word,  and  are  exceedingly  attractive  without  the 
h'ast  taint  of  tlie  sensational. 

The  Preshytery  of  Niagara,  at  its  late  meet¬ 
ing  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  elected  Rev.  N.  F.  Brown 
moderator.  Rev.  J.  C.  Henderson  temporary  clerk, 
and  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin  staLvl  clerk ;  received  Rev. 
Janif's  A.  Skinner  from  tlie  Pre.shytcry  of  Syracuse; 
dismisswl  Rev.  Henry  (3()0|)cr  to  the  Preshytery  of 
Maumee,  and  Rev.  Francis  R.  Wade  to  tiie  Presby¬ 
tery  of  St.  Lawrence ;  elected  Rev.  John  C.  Hender¬ 
son  cornmi.ssioner  to  Auburn  Seminary,  and  Revs. 
Ij.  P.  Marv’in  and  N.  Foster  Brown,  Elders  Oliver 
P.  Seovi'll  and  William  Glover,  comrni.ssioners  and 
altcrnate.s  to  General  Assembly ;  answered  tlie  over- 
tiin’s  of  General  A.ssembly  and  Synod  on  reduced 
representation  in  the  nfTlrrnntive,  and  the  overture 
on  ttie  revised  Book  of  Discipline  the  same,  with  a 
few  special  exceptions;  commendiKl  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  and  Hamilton  College  for  aid  in 
endowment.  stated  clerk. 

Victor.  This  congregation  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  their  success  in  obtaining  as  their  pas¬ 
tor  one  upon  whom  their  hearts  have  for  .some  time 
been  set-— Rev.  Clarence  W.  Backus  of  Princeton, 
Schenectady  county.  An  enthusiastic  call  was 
voted  to  lilni  on  Monday  of  last  week,  upon  terms 
of  marked  liberality,  which  ho  has  acc(‘pted.  It  is 
nearly  a  year  sinee  Rev.  T.  E.  Babb  retired,  and 
Mr.  Backus  is  their  first  and  only  choice  to  succeed 
liim.  The  field  is  an  attractive  one,  and  the  pastor- 
elect  a  young  man  ot  fine  aldlitics  and  promise. 

Canisteo. — At  the  la-st  communion  of  the  Pres- 
liyteriaii  Cliurch,  (-'ani.stco,  nineteen  persons  were 
admitted  to  the  church,  seventeen  by  examination 
and  two  by  letter.  The  congregation  will  long  re¬ 
member  the  day  l»eeauso  of  its  remarkable  coinci- 
dencas.  In  two  different  instances  the  third  gen¬ 
eration  sat  down  for  tlie  first  time  at  tlie  Lord’s 
table  with  their  parents  and  grandparents.  In  the 
case  of  another  faniily  all  three  generations  par¬ 
took  of  tlie  communion  for  the  first  time,  their 
ages  ranging  from  eleven  to  eighty-seven  years. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  met  lii  Spencer- 
town  April  ‘29.  Rev.  George  O.  Phelps  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Rev.  Edward  Stratton  clerk.  The 
latter  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Albany, 
and  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  William  H.  Kelley,  a  member  of 
the  Senior  Class  of  Auburn  Seminary,  was  received 
and  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Spencertowh  on  the  evening  of  April  30th.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Herbert  was  licensed.  [The  commis¬ 
sioners  to  General  Assembly  are  elsewhere  named.] 
The  several  overtures  were  answered  In  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  The  narrative,  by  Dr.  Howard,  indicated  a 
year  of  hopeful  work  and  advancement.  The  pres¬ 
ent  temperance  movement  received  the  indorsement 
of  Presbytery  In  the  hearty  adoption  of  a  pronounc¬ 
ed  narrative  by  Rev.  Elias  L.  ^ing.  s.  c. 


Cape 'Vincent. — Rov.  Francis  R.  Wade,  late  of 
Rlchvllle  (St.  Lawrence  county),  has  accepted  th« 
call  of  the  Cape  Vincent  church  (Jefferson  county, 
N.  Y.,)  and  entered  upon  his  labors  there. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark  —  The  Memorial  Presbj’terian  Church, 
Albert  F.  Lyle  pastor,  received  (May  4th)  eighteen 
new  members,  twelve  by  profession,  six  by  letter. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  held  its 
stated  meeting  in  Princeton  on  April  29  and  30. 
Rev.  Hugh  B.  McCauley  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Hudson,  accepteil  a  call  to  the  church 
at  Bound  Brook,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
his  installation  on  May  16  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.  Mr. 
David  Wills,  Jr.,  was  receiv«Hl  as  a  licentiate  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Washington  City,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  his  ordination  and  installa¬ 
tion  as  pastor  of  the  Kirkpatrick  Memorial  Church, 
Ringoos,  on  May  28.  A  communication  from  the 
First  Church,  Trenton,  announced  the  conferring 
of  the  honorary  title  of  pastor-emeritus  upon  the 
Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  and  the  generous  provision 
made  by  the  congregation  for  his  support  so  long 
as  God  may  spare  him  to  them.  Presbytery  sent 
the  following  overture  to  the  General  Assembly: 
Whereas  there  appear  from  year  to  year  in  the  sta¬ 
tistical  reports  of  several  of  the  Presbyteries,  as 
printed  In  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  names  of  ministers  who  are  connected  with 
other  denominations;  and  whereas  such  practice 
seems  to  this  Presbytery  to  be  contrary  to  the  law 
of  our  Church  (see  Moore’s  Digest,  p.  169,  note 
“d”)  and  subversive  of  the  equities  of  denomina¬ 
tional  comity,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  overture  be  sent  up  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  to  wit :  The  Presbytei’y  of  New  Brunswick,  in 
session  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  April  29,  1884,  respect¬ 
fully  overtures  the  General  Assembly  to  direct  the 
Presbyteries  to  require  ministers  whose  names  are 
upon  their  rolls,  but  who  are  pastors  in  other  de¬ 
nominations,  to  take  letters  of  dismission  to  the 
denomination  with  which  the  particular  church  to 
which  they  minister  may  be  connected ;  or  If  this 
is  neglected,  on  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  of 
their  being  pastors  as  aforesaid,  that  their  names 
be  dropped  from  the  rolls.  Messrs.  John  C.  Wil- 
lert,  William  Miller,  Thomas  E.  Inglis,  William  J. 
Mewhinney,  Heniy  Forman,  Alexander  McTavlsh, 
and  Wilson  G.  Richardson  of  the  Seminary,  were 
duly  licensed.  a.  l.  Armstrong,  s.  o. 

Dutch  Neck,  April  29,  1884. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nelson. — The  Beecher’s  Island  Church  (Rev.  0. 
B.  Gillette  pastor)  enjoyed  a  delightful  day  on  last 
communion,  26  uniting  with  the  church — the  great¬ 
est  number  on  any  one  occasion  in  39  years.  Of 
the  26  nine  were  heads  of  families,  19  were  bap¬ 
tized,  and  all  received  on  profession  of  faith  ex¬ 
cepting  one.  During  the  Winter  a  very  ((uiet  work 
of  grace  was  enjoyed  at  that  church.  Meetings 
were  held  both  afternoon  and  evening  for  five 
weeks,  in  which  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  was 
plainly  manifest.  In  the  afternoon  meetings  there 
was  a  “breaking  down  of  heart”  deeper  than  is 
generally  witnessed  in  seasons  of  revival,  and  the 
evening  meetings  were  just  the  opposite  of  sensa¬ 
tion  or  excitement.  While  prayer  was  being  offered 
or  remarks  made,  a  small  nickel  clock  hanging 
suspended  under  an  arch  behind  the  pulpit  was 
lieard  all  over  the  large  audience-room.  A  seri¬ 
ousness  was  apparent  in  the  community,  and  the 
attendance  upon  service  was  the  largest  ever 
known  in  its  history.  In  these  quiet  meetings 
profane  men,  and  men  decidedly  infidel  in  senti¬ 
ment,  turned  from  tlic  error  of  their  way  and  found 
peace  in  believing.  The  26  who  united  are  but  the 
frst  fruits  of  tills  work  of  grace,  as  many  more  are 
expected  to  profess  Clirist  at  next  communion,  and 
eight  had  been  previously  received,  making  34  for 
the  annual  report,  all  on  profession  of  faith  but 
one,  and  28  of  which  were  baptized. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  City  send  as 
delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  Rev.  James  G. 
Craighead,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Peter  H.  Burghardt; 
alternates.  Prof.  Joseph  E.  Nourse  and  William  A. 
Bartlett,  D.D. 

i  IOWA. 

Lenox.— Rev.  A.  B.  DeLong  closed  his  labors 
witli  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Lenox,  Iowa,  the 
first  Sabbath  in  May.  In  tlie  four  and  one-half 
years  of  labor  with  that  church,  ho  has  received 
nearly  one  hundred  into  the  church  by  profession 
and  letter. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Brooklyn. — Dr.  Elbert  S.  Porter,  ex-pastor  of 
the  Bed  ford-avenue  Reformed  Church,  nas  been 
seriously  ill  for  several  months,  but  since  getting 
to  Ills  farm  in  Clu\  erack  ten  days  ago,  is  much  bete 
ter,  and  his  physicians  are  confident  of  his  com¬ 
plete  restoration  at  an  early  day.  After  a  month 
or  so  of  rest  Dr.  Porter  will  go  to  Europe  to  attend 
the  session  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  In  Gijpen- 
hagon.  Dr.  Edward  Payson  Terhune  of  Spriiijp 
field.  Mass.,  who  is  to  bo  Dr.  Porter’s  successor  in 
the  pulpit  of  Bedford-avenue  Church,  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  as  pastor  of  the  church  some  time  this 
month. 

Chjurch  Robiiers  in  the  County  Towns.— The 
consistory  room  of  the  Reformeil  Church  at  Now 
Utrecht  was  entered  by  thieves  on  Monday  night, 
April  30,  and  robbed  of  about  fifty  yards  of  carpet, 
valued  at  $75.  In  taking  the  carpet  they  had  to 
tear  it  up  in  sections  of  about  a  foot  siiuaro,  so 
that  to  them  it  was  worthless.  An  attempt  to  take 
the  aisle  carpets  was  also  made,  but  that  was  quilt¬ 
ed  down,  so  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  it. 
Tills  is  one  of  a  succession  of  minor  robberies 
which  lias  taken  place  tliroughout  the  town  of 
Ncw'Utnicht  during  the  past  fortnight.  The  house 
of  tlie  Methodist  jiastor  at  Bay  Ridge,  was  also 
robbed  of  wearing  apparel  and  silverware  to  the 
amount  of  $60,  anil  an  attempt  was  made  to  enter 
the  church,  but  the  burglar-alarm  attacheil  to  the 
church  bell  gave  warning.  The  residents  fear  a 
repetition  of  tlie  robberies  of  two  years  ago,  wlien 
nearly  every  church  in  the  county  towns  was  rob- 
lied  of  its  furnishings. 

EPISCOPAL. 

The  House  of  Bishoi’s  liave  selected  the  Rev. 
\V.  J.  Boone,  a  missionary  in  China,  as  the  Bishop 
of  Slianghai ;  and  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Ferguson  of  Cape 
Palmas,  a  native  African,  as  the  Missionary  Bishop 
of  that  country. 

Maryland. — Bishop  Elliott  and  the  Rov.  Dr. 
Huntington  of  Grace  Churcli,  New  York  city,  are 
named  for  the  vacant  Bishopric  of  Maryland. 

A  Suggestion. — Assistant  Bishoii  Potter  of  New 
York,  in  an  article  on  Ministerial  Support,  publish¬ 
ed  in  tlie  Cliurch  Review,  says  the  average  pay  of 
tlie  clergy  is  lower  than  that  of  luiy  other  body  of 
Christians  in  America.  Ho  suggests  that  all  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  who  liave  incomes  of  over  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  pay  two  and  a  half  percent,  of  their 
salaries  to  tliose  whose  salaries  do  not  amount  to 
one  thousand  dollars.  He  thinks  Christian  gifts  of 
the  kind  from  ministerial  brethren,  would  not  only 
relieve  want,  but  present  such  an  example  of  Chris¬ 
tian  courtesy  as  would  provoke  a  bolter  spirit 
among  the  laity. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  RF.SIONATION. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Director.s  of  our  German  Theological 
School  of  the  Northwest  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Prof. 
5V.  R.  MiindlK'nke  resigned  the  Chair  of  Theology 
in  that  institution.  The  committee  having  the 
matter  in  charge  hope  soon  to  bo  able  to  announce 
the  acceptance  of  the  vacant  Chair  by  one  in  every 
respect  qualified  for  the  piosition,  and  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  ought  to  be  eminently  satisfactory  to 
every  friend  of  the  institution  and  of  its  important 
work.  C.  O.  'WATims,  Business  Manager. 


filUMA  BENTON. 

Tlie  church  and  congregation  in  Montrose,  Pa., 
symyiathize  deeply  in  the  recent  great  bereavement 
of  their  pastor  and  his  wife,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Benton,  in  the  death  of  their  only  daughter  Emma. 
They  had  been  but  tWo  years  in  Montrose,  and  but 
four  months  in  the  new  manse,  when  the  light  of 
their  home  is  taken  away.  The  dear  child  was 
fifteen  years  of  ago,  yet  was  loved  by  all  who  knew 
tier,  young  and  old.  Of  an  unselfish,  affectionate 
nature,  she  had  won  all  hearts.  Her  talent  for 
music  and  painting  was  developed  in  early  girl¬ 
hood,  and  liefore  the  age  of  twelve  she  had  painted 
pictures  in  oil,  which  are  now  the  ornaments  of 
that  desolate  home.  Her  illness  was  protracted 
and  painful,  but  her  patience  and  courage  never 
failed.  Her  faith  was  childlike  and  strong,  and 
she  confidently  believed  tliat  the  Lord  had  yet  a 
work  for  her  to  do.  But  that  work  was  not  to  be 
in  this  world.  Her  example  in  suffering,  which  she 
often  said  Jesus  helped  her  to  bear,  was  the  legacy 
she  leaves  to  her  friends,  young  and  old,  who 
mourn  her  departure. 

Bom  in  Lima,  N.  Y.,  March  5, 1869.  She  united 
with  the  church  in  Montrose  on  confession,  July  2, 
1882,  thirteen  years  of  age,  her  only  brother  ha^g 
unit^  at  the  age  of  twelve.  She  died  at  Montrose, 
April  20,  1884,  just  after  midnight,  as  the  Sabbath 
was  coming  in.  Often  during  her  illness  she  called 
to  her  father  in  his  study  downstairs  “  Gome  up 
now !  ”  That  voice  seems  to  linger  about  the  manse. 
“Come  up !  ”  May  it  be  heaifi  and  heeded  by  all 
her  friends  in  Lima,  Fredonia,  and  Montrose.  For 
she  being  dead  yet  speak eth.  The  Lord  comfort 
and  strengthen  her  mourning  parents. 

Uembt  H.  Jessup. 
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aSKERAL  AS8E1CBLT  KAILBOAD  TICKETS. 

Excnnion  tickets  to  Ssxstoga  and  return  at  t5.90,  can  be 
bad  on  application,  witteut  this  serMoote  tf  the  Clerk,  as  tol- 
k>ws: 

KXW  TOBX,  WBT  SBOSX,  AHD  BUFFAIjO  RAILBOAD— At  863 
and  M6  Broadway,  and  at  the  Jersey  City  Office  ot  the  Fenif- 
sylTanla  Bailraad. 

New  You  Ckrtkai,  ahd  hudsoit  Biyeb  Railboad— At 
Grand  Central  Depot,  and  at  2S2, 426,  and  942  Broadway. 

CmZEMS’  AND  PEOPLE’S  LINES  OF  SXEAlfEBS—BOUnd-trlp 
tickets  at  $3.  Berths  and  meals  extra. 

ffieeplns-cars  will  be  placed  on  the  West  Shore  train  at  8 
P.  M.  Wednesday,  It  a  sufficient  number  apply  early  for 
berths.  _ 

THE  BOLL  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

OF 

The  Pnshifterua  Chirch  in  the  United  States  ef  imerka. 

Mesttnfl  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Tharsday,  May  IS,  1884- 


THE  COMMISSIONERS. 

MMtUrt.  Bdert. 

I,  Synod  of  Atlantic. 

Atlnntlc, 

John  C.  Simmons,  Robin  H.  Richardson. 

Ca.ta.wbs, 

Robert  P.  Wyche,  Harvey  Grier. 

East  Florida, 

William  K.  TuUey,  Abram  O.  Blanding,  M.D. 

Fairfield, 

Thomas  A.  Attlee,  Allison  E.  Reid. 

Knox, 

Bnnals  J.  Adams,  C.  W.  Winkfleld. 

Yadkin, 

II.  Synod  of  Baltimore. 

Baltimore, 

Joseph  Nelson,  Prof.  Charles  W.  Bly, 

George  T.  Purves,  John  D.  Durkeee. 

New  Castle, 

Henry  V.  Voorhees,  Henry  H.  Brady, 

William  C.  Alexander,  James  H.  Vandergrlft. 

Rio  de  Janeiro, 

John  B.  Howell. 

Wasblngton  City, 

James  G.  Craighead,  D.D.,  Com.  John  W.  Easby, 

Peter  H.  Burghardt,  James  H.  Merrlwether. 

HI.  Synod  of  China. 

Canton, 

Nlngno, 

Peking, 

Shanghai, 

Shantung. 

IV.  Synod  of  Colorado. 

Bonlder, 

Joseph  N.  Boyd,  John  Baird. 

Denver, 

George  P.  Hays,  D.D.,  L.  H.  Ralston. 

Gunnison, 

Walter  S.  Rudolph,  Thomas  Weir. 

Pueblo, 

George  M.  Darley,  George  H.  Stewart. 

Santa  Fe, 

Maxwell  Phillips,  Prof.  John  Robertson. 

V.  Synod  of  the  Columbia. 

Idaho, 

Alexander  Adair,  James  Sample. 

Oregon, 

Edward  R.  Geary,  D.D.,  E.  T.  Albert, 

Robert  Robe,  A.  R.  Flint. 

Puget  Sound, 

George  F.  Whitworth,  B.  H.  Mllroy. 

IV.  Synod  of  Illinoin. 

Alton, 

David  Dlmond,  D.D.,  H.  B.  Douglas, 

Thomas  Gordon,  James  Bproul. 

Bloomington, 

John  W.  Dlnsmore,  D.D.,  8.  L.  Hawkes, 

Oscar  B.  Thayer,  William  T.  Hamilton. 

Cairo, 

Robert  C.  Galbraith,  Robert  Reid, 

John  M.  Robinson,  John  H.  Wilson. 

Chicago, 

Thomas  M.  Onun,  Thomas  Kane, 

James  G.  K.  McClure,  Amos  H.  Briggs, 

George  Dunlap,  Charles  Sumner  Holt, 

^ Simon  J.  McPherson,  D.D.,  Ephraim  Banning. 

Freeport, 

Samuel  M.  Crlssman,  John  Forby, 

Thomas  8.  Scott,  James  H.  Robinson. 

Mattoon, 

Oliver  8.  Thompson,  C.  A.  Hite, 

Harvey  8.  Jordan,  Noah  Amen. 

Ottawa, 

Thomas  Galt,  George  Guy. 

Peoria, 

Samuel  L.  Allison,  Joslab  Morrow, 

William  H.  Pumphrey,  C.  F.  Buckman. 

Rock  River, 

Meade  C.  Williams,  D.D.,  Samuel  D.  Cleland, 

Thoines  R.  Johnson,  John  B.  Moderwell. 

^  Schuyler, 

Abram  Steed,  Hon.  John  J.  Glenn, 

Samuel  C.  Palmer,  Charles  M.  Irwin,  M.D. 

Springfield, 

Henry  V.  D.  Nevlus,  D.D.,  Felix  G.  Farrell, 

David  8.  Johnson,  D.D.,  Holland  W.  Dlller. 

VII.  Synod  of  India. 

Allahabad, 

William  F.  Johnson,  D.D. 

Farrukhabad, 

Kola  poor, 

Lahore, 

Lodlana. 

VIII.  Synwl  of  Indiana. 

Crawfords  vllle. 

Loyal  Y.  Hays,  Alexander  M.  Scott, 

Thornton  D.  Isaac  M.  Coen. 

Fort  Wayne, 

Reuben  8.  Goodman,  J.  C.  Boyer. 

Indianapolis, 

Lawrence  G.  Hay,  D.D.,  James  Somerville, 
Hanford  A.  Edson,  D.D.,  Robert  S.  McKee. 

Logansport, 

Robert  Beer,  Joseph  Pierce. 

Mnncie, 

William  H.  Ziegler,  Samuel  H.  Buffer. 

New  Albany, 

Madison  E.  McKllIlp,  John  W.  Kennedy. 

William  J.  Frasier,  Ellas  P.  Leavenworth. 

Vincennes, 

Edward  P.  Wballon,  John  D.  Mitchell,  M.D. 

White  Water, 

Isaac  M.  Hughee,  D.D.,  H.  M.  Palm. 

IX.  Synod  of  Iowa. 

Cedar  Rapids, 

Edmund  R.  Burkhalter,  Ellab  A.  Vaughn, 

Robert  A.  Condlt,  Edwin  P.  Welle. 

Council  Bluffs, 

George  R.  Carroll,  Hon.  Thomas  R.  Stockton, 

Russell  A.  McKinley,  Valentine  Graff. 

Des  Moines, 

John  M.  Baugh, 

Samuel  Ollerenshaw, 

Dubuque, 

William  Graham, 

C.  Bayless. 

Fort  Dodge, 

G.  M.  Gregg. 

G.  M.  Taggart. 

Iowa, 

Ben-Ewa-Stllee  Ely,  John  B.  Coulter, 

J.  Edmund  Kearns,  A.  Singer. 

Iowa  City, 

Eugene  A.  Walker,  I.  V.  Waterman. 

W'aterloo, 

George  Earhart,  William  Frances, 

William  Bryant,  Gardner  A.  Shurtleff. 

X.  Synod  of  Katioaa. 

Bmporta, 

John  F.  Hendy,  Thomas  V.  McOown, 

James  R.  MoQuown,  Zarah  McClung. 

Highland, 

Joseph  Mayou,  U.  D.  McCarty,  LL.D. 

Indian  Territory, 

William  P.  Haworth,  William  L.  Squler. 

Lamed, 

Albert  S.  Thomson,  James  Henderson. 

Neosho, 

John  Elliott,  B.  H.  Dayton, 

K.  Smith  Miller,  J.  W.  Bruce. 

Osborne, 

John  A.  Hahn,  W.  B.  Ragsdale. 

golomon, 

Hemlnway  J.  Gaylord,  A.  W.  Wakefleld, 

John  A.  Pinkerton,  W.  J.  Kennedy. 

Topeka, 

William  Campbell,  Edward  Russell, 

Albert  F.  Hale,  John  R.  Henry. 

XI.  Synod  of  Kentucky. 

Bbeneaer, 

John  N.  Ervin,  H.  Clay  Rainey. 

Louisville, 

Edward  L.  Warren,  Henry  M.  Lyle. 

Transylvania, 

Prof.  Levlas  Eddy,  Dr.  J.  C.  Maxwell. 

XII.  Synoil  of  Michigan. 

Detroit, 

James  F.  Dickie,  John  A.  Berry, 

George  F.  Waters,  Elisha  Taylor, 

Grand  Rapids, 

Luther  M.  Belden,  Enoch  K.  Robinson, 

Harlan  Page  Welton,  Christian  L.  Strong. 

Kalamasoo, 

WUliam  8.  Buck,  Robert  8.  Tracy. 

Lansing, 

Edward  P.  Johnson,  William  Boyd. 


H.  H.  Dewey, 
Charles  Crane. 


Heber  Gill. 

John  McAllister, 


Harris  G.  Rice, 
George  N.  Luccock, 


XIII.  Synod  of  Slinnesota. 

Aberdeen, 

James  H.  Clark,  F.  N.  Hagerty. 

Central  Dakota, 

Robert  B.  Farrar,  Samuel  C.  Martin. 

Dakota, 

Daniel  Renville,  Wyllis  K.  Morris. 

Mankato, 

George  C.  Pollock,  M.  G.  Willard. 

Northern  Pacific, 

Henry  A.  Newell,  E.  H.  Dickson. 

Pembina, 

William  Cobleigh,  Victor  M.  Kenney. 

Red  River, 

Robert  K.  Adams,  F.  J.  Burnham. 

8t.  Paul, 

Robert  F.  Maclaren,  Wllferd  L.  Wilson, 

James  Rodgers,  William  H.  Putnam. 

Southern  Dakota, 

Harlan  Page  Carson,  James  H.  Sherrill. 

Winona. 

Silas  Hazlett,  C.  W.  Baldwin. 

XI V.  Synod  of  Missouri. 

Osage, 

Timothy  Hill,  D.D.,  George  W.  Cummings, 

Charles  P.  Blaney,  Charles  W.  Nesbit. 

Oxark, 

George  H.  Williamson,  William  H.  Delsell. 

Palmyra, 

Edward  Vincent,  A.  R.  Graham. 

Platte, 

James  S.  Reed,  Arthur  C.  Burbank, 

Benjamin  D.  Luther,  William  Donelson. 

St.  Louis, 

James  H.  Shields,  William  C.  Wilson, 

Edwin  Parker  Reach,  Andrew  Grassley. 

XV.  Synod  of  Xebraska, 

Hastings, 

William  F.  Ringland,  Walter  H.  Chadwick. 

Kearney, 

George  T.  Crlssman,  Harvey  T.  Swarthout. 

Nebraska  City, 

Enoch  Benson,  Frederic  G.  Miles, 

Albert  B.  Irwin,  Angus  McLeod. 

Omaha, 

William  E.  Kimball,  Joseph^.  Wrxxls, 


Samuel  B.  Neilson, 


Henry  T.  Clark. 


Jacob  R.  Little, 


John  F.  Oxtoby, 
■mutM.  Ouitia, 


Jsaee  B.  Sutton, 
fiagiaaw, 

Henry  McCrae,  M.D., 
Hon.  H.  P.  ChrUUo. 


XVI.  Synod  of  Xew  Jersey. 

Corisco, 

Graham  C.  Campbell. 

Blizabeth, 

Wm.  Charles  Roberts,  D.D.,  Charles  H.  Langdon, 
Kneeland  P.  Ketcham,  D.D.,  Robert  B.  Crowell. 

Jersey  City, 

William  Imbrie,  Jeremiah  H.  Halsey, 

Laurens  T.  Shuler,  James  A.  Bell. 

Monmouth, 

Benjamin  T.  Phillips,  Derrick  J.  Perrlne, 

Oliver  A.  Kerr,  J.  B.  Tallman. 

Morris  and  Orange, 

Theodore  F.  White,  D.D.,  Smith  C.  Hodges,  H.D., 
Albert  Erdman,  D.D.,  Joseph  F.  Randolph, 

Thomas  Carter,  Theodore  Little. 

Newark, 

Elijah  R.  Craven,  D.D.,  Thomas  McGowan, 

Charles  E.  Knox,  D.D.,  Samuel  L.  Pinneo, 

Martin  F.  Hollister,  Caleb  8.  Ward. 

New  Brunswick, 

Samuel  M.  Hamill,  D.D.,  Hon.  John  T.  Nixon, 
Samuel  T.  Lowrle.  D.D.,  Robert  P.  Stoll, 

William  Luke  Cunningham,  Richard  H.  Wilson. 

Newton, 

William  Thomson,  Frank  C.  Easton, 

Charles  P.  Glover,  Samuel  Johnson. 

West  Jersey. 

Franklin  D.  Harris,  Thomas  B.  Stratton, 

Heber  A.  Beadle,  George  W.  Swing. 

XVII.  Synod  of  New  York. 

Albany, 

David  Lyon,  John  McEwen, 

David  H.  Reeves,  D.D.,  Richard  Taylor, 

Charles  H.  Baldwin,  James  L.  Northup. 

Binghamton, 

Gideon  P.  Nichols,  D.D  ,  Henry  A.  Seymour, 

John  L.  Taylor,  D.  M.  Pitcher. 

Boston, 

Charles  C.  Wallace,  D.D.,  Robert  Gilchrist, 

James  W.  Flagg,  Ebenezer  M.  McPherson. 

Brooklyn, 

Samuel  T.  Spear,  D.D.,  John  Aikman, 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Henry  Ide. 

Buffalo, 

T.  Ralston  Smith,  D.D.,  Chauncey  G.  Talcott, 
Martin  D.  Kneeland,  James  S.  Fowler. 

Cayuga, 

Anson  J.  Upson,  D.D.,  Richard  H.  Bloom, 

William  H.  Alibright,  George  C.  Turner. 

Champlain, 

Peter  J.  H.  Myers,  Hiram  C.  Orcutt. 

Chemung, 

Franklin  8.  Howe,  Tyler  H.  Abbey, 

George  D.  Meigs,  George  W.  Bodle. 

Columbia, 

George  A.  Howard,  D.D.,  Robert  E.  Austin. 

Genesee, 

Joseph  E.  Nassau,  D.D.,  Hon.  Edwanl  C.  Walker, 

Etlwln  Allen,  William  R.  Hulbert. 

Genesee  Valley, 

Robert  R.  Watkins,  S.  L.  Fisher,  M.D. 

Geneva, 

Hiram  H.  Kellogg,  Firman  R.  Ra[ipleye, 

Lewis  H.  Morey,  Herman  D.  I^astman. 

Hudson, 

Henry  F.  Wadsworth,  Wlnlhrop  S.  Gilman,  Jr., 

Henry  E.  Decker,  Seth  B.  Colo. 

Long  Island, 

Samuel  Whaley,  Daniel  H.  Buckingham. 

Lyons, 

Warren  H.  lAndon,  Jeremiah  Greene. 

Nassau, 

Adolphus  E.  Wanderer,  James  Payan. 

New  York, 

8.  Irentpus  Prime,  D.D.,  Robert  Jaffray, 

Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.D.,  Hon.  Hooper  C.  Van  Vorst, 
Joseph  J.  Lamps,  James  I’ayles, 

Steoly  B.  Rosslter,  Walter  Carter, 

George  Alexander,  D.D.,  J.  P.  Gumming, 

Henry  J.  Van  Dyke.  Jr.,  W.  W.  Heppln. 

Niagara, 

Edward  P.  Marvin,  Oliver  P.  Scovell. 

North  River, 

Fenwick  T.  Williams, 

R.  Howard  Wallace, 


Isaac  Platt  Smith, 
John  W.  Westervelt. 


G.  W.  CauUeld, 
G.  C.  Buell. 


Oroomlah, 

Otsego, 

James  H.  Robinson.  Justus  Van  Denson. 

Rochester, 

Theodore  W.  Hopkins,  Louis  Chapin, 

Edward  Bristol, 

Newton  H.  Bell, 

St.  Lawrence, 

Tryon  Edwards,  D.D.,  Robert  Markwlck, 

James  8.  Root,  Dalton  A.  Dwight. 

Siam, 

Steuben, 

John  Waugh,  Martin  Higgins. 

Syracuse, 

Alexander  McA.  Thorburn,  Hon.  I-rael  8.  Siiencer, 
James  8.  Riggs,  Schuyh  r  Bradley. 

Troy, 

Garret  L.  Roof,  D.D.,  Harvey  J.  King, 

Charles  D.  Kellogg,  tleorgc  H.  Flagler, 

Charles  E.  Havens,  .Toseph  H.  Knight. 

Utica, 

John  McK.  Brayton,  Allen  L.  Blue, 

Charles  H.  Van  Wle,  William  P.  Williams, 

Stanley  B.  Roberts,  J.  Hurt  Case. 

Westchester, 

J.  Aspinwall  Hodge,  D.D.,  Edward  Wells, 

John  Reid,  Alvah  Trowbridge, 

Washington  Choate,  Nathan  C.  Pond. 

XVIII.  Synod  of  fHiio. 

Athens, 

Charles  D.  Curtis,  Joseph  H.  Lmgstreth. 

Beilefontalne. 

James  E.  Alexander,  R.  L.  Chose. 

Chillicothe, 

James  G.  Galbreath,  Slraw.ler  J.  Parrott, 

Henry  W.  Biggs,  D.D.,  Freilerlck  Druhot. 

Cincinnati. 

Charles  F.  Mussey,  John  Roberts, 

Alexander  B.  Morey,  Ellas  B.  Montfort, 

Clarence  E.  Hills,  John  E.  Smith. 

Cleveland, 

John  G.  Hall,  D.D., 

Arthur  J.  Waugh, 

Columbns, 

William  E.  Moore,  D.D.,  William  J.  Hodges. 

Dayton, 

James  R.  Hughes,  John  McGregor, 

Charles  E.  Walker.  Peter  Maxwell. 

Huron, 

D.  Dwight  Bigger,  Isaac  M.  Keeler. 

Lima, 

John  C.  Watt,  D.  A.  McComb. 

Mahoning, 

Joseph  C.  Kreusch,  Charles  F.  Ricks. 

Marion, 

Thomas  Hill,  L.  B.  Vorhles,  M.D 

Maumee, 

James  A.  P.  MoQaw,  D.D.,  Medary  D.  Mann. 
James  Quick,  Ira  P.  Banks. 

Portsmouth, 

Maurice  Waller,  J.  W.  Blair. 

St.  Clairsville, 

Thomas  R.  Crawford,  D.D. 

Steubenville, 

Samnel  M.  Davis.  D.D.,  W.  T.  Cope. 

Alexander  M.  Reid,  Ph.D.,  M.  L.  Miller. 

Wooster, 

William  W.  Anderson,  T.  W.  Hanna, 

John  Kelly,  Caleb  Be  Vler. 

Zanesville, 

J.  Frank  Hamilton,  John  S.  Boyd. 

Adolph  Lebiran, 


Hon.  Reuben  F.  Smith, 
A.  Richardson. 


XIX.  Synod  of  the  Pacific. 

Benicia, 

Francis  M.  Dlmmick,  Augustus  H.  Bnehren. 

Los  Angeles, 

Robert  Strong,  William  G.  Case, 

John  W.  Ellis,  I.  Butler  Clapp. 

Sacramento, 

George  W.  Lyons,  James  H.  Mayes. 

San  Francisco. 

San  Jose, 

James  M.  Newell,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Weller. 

XX.  Synod  of  Pennsylvania. 

Allegheny, 


Boyle  J.  McClure, 
John  Way,  Jr. 


Isaac  N.  Bays,  D.D., 

Joseph  T.  Gibson, 

BlalrsvUie, 

William  F.  Kean,  Henry  Wlester, 

Jacob  L.  Thompson,  Francis  L.  Stewart. 

Butler, 

Robert  B.  Walker,  D.D.,  John  T.  Bingham. 

Carlisle, 

J.  Agnew  Crawford,  D.D.,  Barnes  McCormick, 

John  K.  Demarest,  Joseph  E.  Holler. 

Chester, 

William  R.  Bingham,  O.D.,  Ziba  Lamborn. 

William  P.  Patterson,  Dr.  N.  G.  Thompson. 

Clarion, 

James  M.  McCurdy,  R.  W.  Porterfield. 

Brie, 

Samuel  J.  M.  Eaton,  D.D.,  Samuel  8.  Spencer, 

J.  Allen  Maxwell,  D.D.,  C.  W.  Heydrlck. 

Huntingdon, 

Robert  F.  Wilson,  J.  A.  Crawford, 

John  J.  Francis,  John  N.  Moore. 

Kittanning, 

Franklin  Orr,  Simon  P.  Townsend. 

Lackawanna, 

Henry  H.  Jessup,  B.D.,  Frederick  Fuller, 

John  P.  Harsen,  B.  W.  Lewis, 

Stephen  P.  Gates,  Hon.  S.  B.  Chase, 

John  8.  Stewart,  D.D.,  J.  A.  Woodworth. 

Lehigh, 

William  W.  McNair,  Hon.  Cyrus  L.  Pershing, 

Alexander  D.  Moore,  Henry  E.  Lubken. 

Northumberland, 

Charles  K.  Canfield,  W.  J.  Wood, 

Philander  Camp,  Jacob  Schuyler. 

Philadelphia, 

Alfred  Nevin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Samuel  Field, 

Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D.,  Robert  C.  Ogden, 

Charles  A.  Dickey,  D.D.,  George  C.  McConnell. 

Philadelphia  Central, 

Robert  D.  Harper,  D.D.,  J.  M.  Colllngwood, 
Alexander  G.  McAuley,  D.D.,  George  8.  Graham, 
Samuel  A.  Mutchraore,  D.D.,  James  Hogg. 

Philadelphia  North, 

Martin  L.  Hofford,  James  Van  Horne, 

Gershom  H.  Nlmmo,  W.  H.  Matthews, 

Richard  Montgomery,  Cyrus  Vanartsdalen. 

Pittsburgh, 

Joseph  T.  Gibson,  Boyle  J.  McClure, 

Isaac  N.  Hayes,  D.D.,  John  Way,  Jr. 

Redstone, 

Sylvester  8.  Bergen,  John  A.  Stevenson. 

Shenango, 

Robert  M.  Davis,  John  G.  Huntef. 

W’ashlngton. 

David  A.  Cunningham,  D.D.  Stephen  L.  Blackley,  M.D., 
William  H.  Lester,  Joseph  R.  McLain. 

Wellsboro, 

Clark  B.  Gillette,  Hon.  H.  W.  Williams. 

West  Virginia, 

William  O.  Phillips,  Clark  Burt. 

Western  Africa. 

W  estminster, 

Joseph  D.  Smith,  James  8.  Patterson, 

William  G.  Cairnes,  James  H  McConkey. 

XXI.  Synod  of  Tennessee. 

Holston, 

John  W.  C.  Willoughby,  Henry  R.  Brown. 

Kingston, 

Donald  McDonald,  Thomas  M.  Brown. 

Union, 

Leigh  Richmond  Janes,  A.  A.  Barnes. 

XX H.  Synod  of  Texas. 

Austin, 

WUliam  Howell  Buchanan,  J.  W.  Ratebford. 

North  Texas, 

Henry  S.  Little.  W.  A.  Knott. 

Trinity, 

John  Brown,  R.  M.  McClung. 

XXJII.  Sytiod  of  Utah. 

Montana, 

Elko  J.  Grooneveld,  J.  W.  Strevell. 

Utah, 

George  W.  MarUn,  Frederick  W.  Blohm. 

Wood  Hiver, 

Edward  M.  Knox. 

XXIV.  Synod  of  Wisconsin. 

Chippewa, 

William  D.  Thomas,  Sylvester  D.  Busted. 

Lake  Superior, 

Edward  W.  Garner,  Joseph  Kirkpatrick. 

Milwaukee, 

Jacob  Post,  D.D.,  F.  S.  Elder. 

Winnebago, 

Samuel  F.  Bacon,  Isaac  I/>per, 

Arthur  J.  Brown,  P.  C.  Clafiln. 

Wisconsin  River. 


MaUbew  Newkirk. 


Sheppard— At  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  April  18,  1884,  Mrs, 
Charles  C.  Sheppard  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age. 

Jane  Woodruff  Bradley,  beloved  wife  of  Charles  C. 
Sheppard,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  hito  Henry  Brad¬ 
ley  and  his  wife,  Hhoda  Ogden,  was  born  at  Northville, 
Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  July  11,  1815.  She  came  to  Penn 
Yan  in  early  childhood  with  her  parents,  and  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  church  in  1831.  Upon  the  26th 
ot  May,  1835,  she  was  married  to  Charles  C.  Sheppard, 
with  whom  nearly  fifty  years  of  bapjiy,  useful  wedded 
life  had  been  realized.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Sheppard, 
after  a  brief  illness,  is  an  event  which  reaches  out  from 
the  home-life,  and  causes  in  tlie  region  where  she  lived 
sincere  sorrow  and  general  grief.  Xo  elaborate  eulogy 
need  lie  written  ;  the  pen  of  a  friend  hesitates  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  properly  make  mention  of  her  character  and 
worth.  It  would  be  difficult  to  crystallize  the  tributary 
expressions  of  hosts  of  regretful  friends.  The  best  es¬ 
timate  he  has  heard  was  the  upjilieatiou  to  her  by  her 
pastor,  the  Kev.  D.  H.  Palmer,  during  the  sad  services 
of  her  obsequies,  of  the  praise  and  {troperties  of  a  good 
wife,  in  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  Solomon  closing  with 
the  commendation  “  Her  children  ai  l.-^o  up  and  call  her 
blessed ;  her  husband  also,  and  he  praises  her.”  Tliib 
is  the  plea.sant  truth  eoneerning  Mrs.  Sheppard,  not 
only  in  the  bereaved  home,  but  among  the  peojile,  and 
justly  so :  “  Her  works  praise  her  in  the  gates.”  She 
filled  well  her  i)laee  in  the  family,  in  the  community, 
and  in  the  Church,  Brilliant,  busy,  and  bountiful; 
fervent.  Arm,  and  faithful— she  was,  because  of  her  niit- 
tural  gifts  and  graces,  and  by  her  social  and  religious 
life,  a  distinguished  woman.  We  regard  a  character 
by  its  imjiress  upon  others  to  aseerUiin  its  proper  bear¬ 
ing  and  blessed  benefleenee.  We  judge  ot  a  life  by  its 
results.  Her  Influence  and  work  were  ever  for  good; 
her  death  eonsummatiid  a  benefleial  and  beautiful  life. 
Loving  wife,  devoted  mother,  true  friend,  active  liene- 
factor,  able  defender  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  and  haiqiy  Christian,  wc  believe  that  she  has  en¬ 
tered  into  the  joy  of  her  reward.  Venerable  husband, 
afflicted  children  and  sorrowing  fi  lends  in  all  conditions 
of  life  in  Penn  Yan  deeply  mourn  their  loss,  but  hope¬ 
fully  trust  that  to  her  death  was  eternal  gain.  On  a 
peaceful  evening,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  but  two  Sab¬ 
baths  liefore  her  departure,  the  leader  of  the  meeting 
called  the  thoughts  of  those  jircsent  to  the  words  of 
Jesus  :  “Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  Mrs.  Sheppard,  sit¬ 
ting  in  her  familiar  place  in  the  prayer  circle,  seldom 
vacant,  uttered  eloquent  words  of  the  “Rest”  which 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  Ever  pertinent  and 
profound,  all  listened  and  long  lingered  upon  her  ut¬ 
terances,  seemingly  inspired,  as  she  talked  sweetly  and 
assuringly  of  her  faith  in  God  to  provide  the  blissful 
rest  promised  to  His  faitliful  children.  One  could  al¬ 
most  hear  her  breathe  out  the  prayer 

“And  with  desire  have  I  long  desired 
Rest — only  rest. 

’Twill  soon  be  o’er: 

Far  down  the  west 

Life’s  sun  is  setting,  and  I  see  the  shore 
Where  I  shall  rest.” 

Hutchinson— In  New  York  city,  April  29, 1884,  Mary 
Teask  Hutchinson.  Funeral  services  at  Burlington, 
Vermont. 

Russell — After  twenty-three  years  of  patient  suffer¬ 
ing,  entered  into  rest,  at  513  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  May  1st,  1884,  Climena  Tamar,  wife  of  Henry 
Russell,  aged  61  years,  3  months,  and  10  days.  Inter¬ 
ment  in  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery. 


Dttsfncso  NotCcee. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Women’s  Societies  auxil¬ 
iary  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  General  .Assem¬ 
bly,  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  on 
Thursday,  May  22.  For  information  as  to  boarding  places, 
apply  to  Rev.  Alexander  Proudflt.  Saramga:  for  certificates 
entitling  to  a  reduction  ot  railroad  rates,  to  Mrs.  Hatnee,  23 
Centre  Street,  New  York. 

Miss  BACKUS,  Sec.  Com.  of  Arrangements. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary  | 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude  1 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cam.  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  Wall  8t.,  N.Y. 


The  BEST  COMFOUNl) 

.  -  EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHINCt 

•■••▼•vything  else.  In  Hard  or  Soft  Was 
wlthoat  danger  to  fabric  or  hands. 
Bkwafi  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amax- 
loKlp,  •nd  is  of  great  walae  {o  housekeepers, 
■old  by  all  Grocers — ^but  see  that  vile  Counter- 
Alts  ars  not  urged  upon  you.  PBARLINB 
tit*  *kiF  safe  article,  and  always  heacfi 
thanaaeof  JAMKS  PYLB.  New  York. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED : 

SERMONS  TO  THE  SPIRITOAL  MAN. 

By  Prof.  \\'.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  author  of  “  Ser¬ 
mons  to  the  Natui’al  Man,”  etc.  1  vol.,  crown 
8vo,  $2.50. 

The  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  Protestantism  have 
no  more  vigorous  and  unflinching  advocate  than  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  book,  which  Is  complementary  to  "  St'rmons  to 
the  Natural  Man,’’  published  some  years  ago.  In  that  vol¬ 
ume  the  author  aimed  to  address  the  human  conscience; 
In  this,  which  takes  a  wider  range,  ho  would  speak  to  the 
Christian  heart.  The  sermons  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
reading,  and  they  are  among  the  moat  spiritual  and 
thoughtful  discourses  that  have  been  published  In  recent 
years. 

OUR  CHANCELLOR: 

Sketches  for  a  Historical  Picture.  By  Moritz 
Bu80H.  I  vol.,  8vo,  S’2.50. 

Both  this  book  and  Dr.  Busch’s  “  Bismarck  In  the  Franco- 
German  War,”  have  the  exactne.ss  of  collections  of  Instan¬ 
taneous  photographs.  “Our  Chancellor”  Is  not,  like  the 
former  volume,  the  study  of  a  special  episode,  but  shows 
the  man  under  all  aspects.  Here  Is  what  Bismarck  did  at 
nearly  every  crisis  of  his  life;  often  what  he  said— with 
characteristic  frankness ;  and  sometimes  what  he  thought 
and  planned.  Besides  this,  his  traits  and  habits  through¬ 
out  his  life  are  described  with  such  skill  as  to  amount  to 
portraiture. 

IN  UNIFORM  STYLE  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

BISHIBCK  IN  THE  FBANCO-GEBnAN  WIB, 


-Zlk  1 

0, 


By^  Moritz 


Busch.  I  vol.,  crown 


18m 

8vo 

THE  BOOK-BUYER. 

A  Summary  of  American  and  Foreign  Literature. 
May  number  now  ready.  Annual  subscription, 
50  cents. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postjiald,  upon  receljit 
of  i)rlco,  by 

CIIAKLKS  S(  ItlBNER’S  SONS, 

743  and  745  BroadTFay,  -  -  Nev  York. 


The  Ladies’  MIssiomarT'  Societjr  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Shenango,  Pa.,  will  meet  at  Maboningtown  on  'Thursday, 
June  S,  H84.  By  order  of  the  Presbytery. 

Mbs.  j.  W.  ORM8BY. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Off-hand  Portraits  of  Eminent  New  Yorkers 

Sy  STE7HE1TS  FZSEE. 

Igmo,  $l..VO. 

Extract  from  preface:  The.se  P<)rtraits  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  off-hand,  and  If  nught  has  been  eiU'nuated,  certainly 
naught  has  been  set  down  In  malice.  In  doserlblng  so 
many  different  persons  of  very  different  professions— offi¬ 
cials,  clergymen,  generals,  Jonrnallsts,  pollltclauB  In  and 
out  of  office,  lawyers,  capitalists,  financiers,  and  actors— I 
can  scarcely  hoiie  to  please  everylsjdy,  and  Indeed  I  had 
not  endeavored  to  do  so.  If  the  public  recognize  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  my  Portraits,  that  Is  all  I  can  desire.  As  to  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  upon  various  topli’s,  {lolitical  and 
otherwise,  which  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  Portraits, 
these  are,  of  course,  open  to  objection  and  argument.  The 
only  merit  I  claim  for  them  is  that  they  arc  sincere,  and 
nobody  Is  considered  bound  by  them  but  myself. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

GEO.  R.  LOC  KWOOD  SON, 

812  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  Children's  Day 

AND  ANNIVERSARIES. 


The  June  Floral. 


A  new  Service  adajited  for  Floral 
Sunday  (or  Children’s  Day),  with 
new  music.  By  H.  P.  Main.  1('>  pages.  Price,  $4  per 
lOO;  5  cents  each  by  Mail. 

Floral  Praise,”  Issued  last  year,  same  price. 

Slay  Animal  for  1534,  same  price. 
BZaLO'W  Sc  14AZ2T, 

26  East  Ninth  Street,  |  81  Ilitndol^h  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


ClilC'ACiO. 


«E0.  II.  SE\VH.\LL  k  ('(I..  (1\nS\ATI.  OHID. 


Robert  Carter  k  Rrotliers’ 

(530  Broad'W’ay,  ITe’w  7ork) 

NEW  BOOKS. 


llandH  Full  of  Hoiipy,  and  otber  Sermons. 

preached  in  1883.  Spurgeon. 

.John  IMoiighiiiaii’s  Talks  and  rirtiiros. 

Spurgeon. . 

The  Frespiit  Truth.  Spurgeon.  - 

(Send  for  our  lixt  of  Sfiuroeoiifi  Works.) 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.I). 

11  volumes,  12tuo. . 

Stephen,  M.D.  A  story.  Warner. 

Miss  Prudence.  A  story.  Drinkwater. 
Faith  Thurston’s  Work.  .  -  .  - 

Through  the  Narrows.  Everts.  - 
A.  L.  D.  E.  Library.  50  vols.,  net. 

The  Olive  Library.  40  vols.,  net. 

Year  to  Year.  Poems.  Bickersteth.  - 
The  Cabin  on  the  Beach.  Wincheeter. 
Wild  Hyacinths.  By  Lady  Hope. 

Poppies  and  Pansies.  Marshall. 

Kathleen.  -A  Tale.  Giberne.  -  .  - 

Wearyholme.  Holt. . 

The  Public  Ministry.  Blaikie.  -  -  . 

Information  and  Illustration.  Bowe-s. 
Hansier’s  Period  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Life  of  Rev.  G.  T.  Dodds.  - 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE 

EQUITABLE 

LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

For  the  year  ending  December  31, 1883. 
Ledger  Assets,  Jon.  1,  1883 . $45,529, .’>81. 54 

INCOME. 

Premiums . $10,727,547.96 

Interest,  Rents  and  Re¬ 
alized  Net  Profit  on  In¬ 
vestments  and  on  Sales 

of  Real  Estate .  2,743, 0‘23.7'2  13, 470,-571.68 

$.59,000,1.53.22 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims  by  Death  and  Matiireii  Endow¬ 
ments  .  $3,410,614.97 

Dividends,  Surrender  V allies,  and  An¬ 
nuities .  2,906,999.94 

Discoimted  ^dow  iueuts .  143,455.75 

Total  Paid  Poi.icY-HoLDEais .  $6,461,070.66 

Dividend  on  Capital .  7,000.00 

Commissions,  Advertising,  Postage 

and  Ehcchange .  1,019,1.56.66 

General  Expenses .  973,616.06 

State,  County  and  City  Taxes .  107,060.11 

Total  Disbi'ilsements .  $8, .567,003.49 

Net  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31, 1883 . $.')0.4.'J9,249.73 

ASSETS. 

Bonds  and  Mortgages . $13,072,041.20 

New  York  Real  Estate,  including  the 
Ekiuitable  Building  and  purchases 

under  foreclosure .  5,810,817.08 

United  States  Stocks,  State  Stocks,  City 
Stocks,  and  Stocks  authorized  by  the 

laws  of  the  State  of  New  York .  1.5,:411, 915.12 

Loans  secured  by  Bonds  and  Stocks 

(market  value,  $10,698,0.52.00) .  8,100,0(X).00 

Real  Elstate  outside  the  State  of  New 
York,  including  purchases  under 
foreclosure  and  Society’s  Buildings 

in  other  cities .  3,(’>27,.51.5.66 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Coinjianies, 

at  interest* .  3,070,098.38 

(*  A  large  portion  of  tliis  amount 
W'as  in  transit  tmd  has  been  since  in¬ 
vested.) 

Commuted  Commissions .  112,545.15 

Due  from  Agents  on  account  of  ITem- 
itims . 278,517.14 

$.50,432,249.78 

Market  value  of  Stocks  and  Bonds  over 

cost .  765,653..53 

Inten-st  and  Rents  due  and  accrueil . . .  451,350.44 

lYciniums  due  and  in  process  of  col¬ 
lection  (less  premiums  paid  in  ail- 

vance,  $25, 341100) .  446,12.5.00 

Defcrri'd  rremiums .  035,20:1.00 

Total  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1883 . $53,030,581.70 

Total  I.iabilities,  including  valuation 
at  FOi  R  per  cent .  43,014,612.44 

Total  Undivided  SniPLrs .  $9,115,969.26 

Upon  the  New  York  standard  of  4X 

per  cent,  interest,  the  Surplus  is _  12,109,756.79 

Of  which  the  proportion  contributed  (as  com¬ 
puted)  by  Policies  in  general  class, 
is  $6,420,523.79. 

Of  which  the  pro^rtion  coutributeil  (as  com¬ 
puted)  by  Policies  in  Tontine  Class, 
is  $5,089,’2:13.00 

New  Assurance  IN  1883 . . $  81,129,766 

Total  Assurance . .  275,160,588 

From  the  undivided  surplus.  contributiHl  by  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  General  cla.ss,  reversionary  dividends  will 
be  declared,  available  on  settlement  of  iie.xt  annual 
premium,  to  ordinary  participating  policies.  From 
the  undivided  surplus  contributed  by  policies  in  the 
Tontine  class,  the  amounts  applicable  to  policies 
maturing  witliin  the  current  year  will  be  duly  de¬ 
clared,  as  their  respective  annual  premiums  become 

HENRY  B.  HYDE,  IhiEsiDENT. 

JAMES  W.  AI>EXANDEK,  Vice-I’resident. 
SAMUEL  BORROWE,  2u  Vick-I’kksidknt. 
WILIJAM  AIJCXANDEH,  Secretary 
E.  W.  SCOTT,  Superintendent  of  Aoenciks. 


RDLEYS. 

Grand,  Allen,  and  Orchard  Sts.,  K.  Y. 

Lace  Curtains. 

MAKING  A  SPECIALTY  OF  CURTAINS  AND  CURTAIN 
NETS,  OUR  ASSORTMENT  IS  CLOSELY  LOOKED  AFTER. 
AND  WHATEVER  CANNOT  BE  FOUND  IN  THIS  STOCK, 
IT  18  SAFE  TO  ASSUME  CANNOT  BE  OBTAINED  ELSE¬ 
WHERE. 

LACE  CURTAINS  IN  GUIPURE,  ANTIQUE,  NOTTING¬ 
HAM,  AND  FEATHER  DESIGNS,  FROM  $1,  $1.25, 
$1.39,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.25,  $2.50,  TO  $‘25  AND  UP 
THE  PAIR. 

LACE  CURTAIN  NETS  FROM  lOc.,  12C.,  15C.,  20C., 
25c.,  TO  $1  PER  YARD. 

LACE  BED  SPREADS  AND  PILLOW  SHAMS  TO  MATCH, 
$1.50.  $2.‘25,  $2.75,  $3,  $3..50,  to  $9..50  THE  SET. 

LACE  LAMBREQUINS,  35c.,  40c.,  45c.,  50c.,  59c., 
TO  $1.45  E.ACH. 

HOLLAND  WINDOW  SHADES,  IN  ALL  COLORS, 
FRINGED  AND  HAVING  HARTSHORN’s  PATENT  ROLL¬ 
ERS,  WITH  CORD  AND  RINGS  ATTACHED  COMPLETE, 
AT  59c.  EACH. 

DBESS  GOODS. 

43- INCH  OTTOMAN  PURE  WOOL,  95c.  ;  WORTH  $1.25. 
40-inch  pure  wool  EXTRA  FINE  CONPURE8, 

75c.,  WORTH  $1. 

38-inch  FRENCH  FOULE,  FINE  WOOL,  AT  60C., 
WORTH  75c. 

3(i-INCH  FRENCH  CASHMERES,  50c.,  WORTH  63C. 
40-inch  lupin’s  best  french  CASHMERES,  75C.  } 
WORTH  $1. 

44- inch  pure  wool  armures,  73c.  ;  regular  $1 

QUALITY. 

3(i-INCH  BLACK  AND  WHITE  PIN  CHECKS  AND 
BLOCK  PLAIDS,  35c. 

4‘2-1NCH  BLACK  AND  WHITE  .AND  BLUE  AND  WHITB 
ALL-WOOL  PIN  CHECKS,  49C.  ;  WORTH  65C. 

FIGURED  LAWNS,  ORGANDIES,  FOULARDS,  SAT¬ 
EENS,  CAMBRICS,  GINGHAMS,  AND  SEERSUCKERS. 


Order  ol*  "W orsliip 

FOR 

CHILDEEN’S  DAI. 

A  responsive  service  of  Hymns  and  Scrlpturo  selections 
especially  adapted  for  use  In  the  Sabbiitli-scUooIs  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Prepared  by 

Rev.  WALL.\fE  RAIM  LIFFE,  lI.R.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Price,  $2.50  per  hundred. 

BEADY,  MAY  ir,th. 

Send  all  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  CO., 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AYBNUC:,  and  13th  ST.. 

NEW  YORK. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANC’Y  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE  ARE  ADDING  NOVELTIES  IN  TRIMMED 

MILLINERY 

DAILY,  AND  OFFER  A  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 
OF  STRAW  goods  IN  ALI.  THE  SHADFB  OF 
BEIGE,  ECRU,  AND  BROWN,  AS  WELL 
AS  WHITE  AND  BLACK,  IN  ALL 
THE  MOST  POPULAR  SHAPES. 


IN  COLORED 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PKOMI>T  AND  CARE¬ 
FUL  ATTENTION. 

SEND  FOR  CATALtKlUE. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


SUMMER  SILKS  AT  39c.,  49C.,  59c.,  65C.,  AND  760. 
ALL-SII.K  FOULARDS,  39c.,  55c.,  fi5C.,  AND  750. 
BROCADE  SATINS,  250.  TO  $3.75  PER  YARD. 
BEADED  LACES,  BEADED  APRON  FRONTS,  BEADRO 
CROWNS,  CREAM  AND  BLACK  SPANISH  LACES, 

E8CUR1AL  NETS  IN  BLACK  AND  BEIGE.  ALSO 
LACES  TO  MATCH. 

HAMBURG  AND  ORIENTAL  NETS,  LACFJ5,  AND 
EDGINGS. 

STRAW  GOODS. 

HATS  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Hats  for  Let  dies,  both  Young  and  Old, 
Hats  for  Girls  in  their  teens. 

Hats  for  Boys,  little  or  big^ 

IN  A  VARIETY  THAT  IS  ENDLESS;  IN  FACT  IT  CAM 
BE  SAID  THAT  THE  STOCK  FOR  EXTENT,  VARIETY, 
AND  REASONABLENESS  OF  PRICES,  HAS  NOT  1T9 
EQUAI.  IN  THIS  OR  ADJACENT  CITIES. 

THE  STOCK  IN  OUR 

52  DEPARTMENTS 

ARE  ALL  COMPLETE  AND  AT  RIGHT  PRICIS,  FROM 
WHICH  ONE  MAY  SELEtT  WHATEVFJt  IS  NEEDED 
FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD,  DRFi58,  OR  PERSONAL  ADORN¬ 
MENT. 


ORDERS  BY  IIAIL  CAREFULLY  AHEIDED  TO. 


SEKD  FOR  OUR  FASHION  MAGAZINE. 


ED’W.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  31  li  t®  341  GRAND  ST., 

56,  68,  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59  TO  63  ORCHARD  STREET. 


SILKS 

WE  ARE  SHOWING  TIIK  MOST  COMPl.E'rK  LINE  OF 
COLORS  AND  STYLES  IN  ALI.  SEASONABLE  GOODS. 

OUR  FINE  STOCK  OK 

LACES 

IS  BEING  CONST  INTEY  KKPEENISHED  WITH  THE 
■MOST  STYLISH  PATTERNS  OK  FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE. 

BUCK  SILK 

FOR  THE  MILLION  AT  LOWER  PRICF*S  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  OFFERED. 


WE  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  VARIED 
KTfK'KS  OF 

DRESS  FABRICS 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  ALL  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  OUT-DOOR 

GAMES. 

COMPRISING  LAWN  TENNIS,  CROQUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH  A  RING,  RING  TOSS,  BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT,  LAWN  POOL,  ETC., 

ALL  ABOUT  TEN  PER  CENT. 

LOWER  IN  PRICE  THAN 
LAST  YEAR. 


ADELPJII  HOTEL, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Centrally  located  between  tlio  United  States  and 
Gnind  Union  Hotels. 

Enlarged  and  newly  furnished. 

OPEN  FROM  .MAY  1  TO  NOVE.MBER  1. 

WM.  H.  McCaffrey,  Proprietor. 

hotYiTwarwi^ 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Ziocated  on  Hampton  Ztoads, 

Eight  miles  above  Old  Point  Comfort. 
OPEN  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

A  BUbBtantlal  brick  Btructure,  containing  all  modern  con- 
ventences,  having  accommodatlouB  for  306  vlsltorB.  Situated 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  son;  elegantly  furnished ;  table 
and  service  unsurpassed;  pure  water  and  perfect  drainage. 
Accessible  from  New  York  by  tlio  steamers  of  the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion  Lino  and  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  For  circulars  and 
full  Information,  apply  to  C.  B.  ORCUTT,  ISO  Broadway, 
New  York,  or  to 

J.  li.  SWINE  ETON,  Manager, 

Hotel  'Warwick,  Newport  NewM,  Vu« 


REMOVAL. 

The  Gorham  Mfg.  fie. 

Silversmiths,  announce  that  they  will 
remove  about  May  15th  to  the  New 
Building  erected  for  them,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Bi’oadwav  and  19th  street. 


A  GRADUATE  ot  Cornell,  niul  post-graduate  at  Columbia, 
desires  iiosltloii  to  teach  Specialty,  Natural  History 
and  Geology.  Refers  to  Dr.  Newberry  of  Columbia,  and 
Prof.  8.  G,  Williams  of  Cornell. 

H.  P.  CUSHING,  Box  1.763,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hocklanu  college, 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUD80N, 

Open  on  Aa//if«dy  for  Summer  Pupils  from  June  16.  Can¬ 
didates  coached  for  Fall  Examinations.  Send  for  new  cat¬ 
alogue.  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M. 


Oberlin 


COLLEGE,  Oberlin,  O.,  offers  both  sexea 
thu  very  best  educational  advantages  at 
the  very  lowest  cost.  Classes  In  all  Acad¬ 
emy  and  0>llege  studies.  Location  health¬ 
ful.  No  saloon  temptations.  Elective  stu¬ 
dies.  Nearly  1,500  students  last  year.  Winter  term,  January 
2,  1884;  Spring  term,  April  1;  Fall  term,  Sept.  16.  For  full 
Information,  address  Mr.  J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC.— Under  the  Col¬ 
lege  management.  First-class  Instruction 
In  Theory,  Voice  culture,  Plano,  Organ, 

Stringed  Instruments,  Ac.  Class  or  pri¬ 
vate  leesous  as  preferred.  For  catalogue, 
address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE,  Director. 


Oberlin 


Buffalo  Lithia  Water 

FOR  BRIGHT’S  DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 


beautiful 

book.  New  edition. — New  bindings.— New  illustrations 
•  from  new  designs.  Superbly  gotten  up.  Same  low  price. 
Atapted  to  all  classes.  Sells  at  sight.  Aaents  doing  big  work, 
^CXLLBNT  Tekms.  The  handsomest  prospectus  erer  issued, 
^ly  now.  Bkadlkv.Carretsun  &  Co..  66  North  ath  St, 
•auadclphia.  Pa.  Also  other  grand  new  books  and  BtUcs. 


A  OI|  Ut  Songs  for  International  Sunday  School  Lessons 
(Words  and  Music),  adapted  to  each  lesson  In 
April, May,  June.  32  pp.,  40  songs  5c.,  25  for  tl  (mailed). 
Free  copy  to  Paetor  or  .'ioperintendent  tending  pottage. 

J.  C.  O.  REDINGTON,  267  Broadway,  New  York. 


I>r.  Wni.  A.  Hammond  of  New  York,  Sunjeon-Oeneral  U.  S.  Army  ( retired),  Profejtsor 
of  Diseases  of  the  .Mind  and  Nervous  System  in  the  University  of  New  York,  etc. ; 

“  1  have  for  some  time  made  use  of  the  Buffalo  Llthla  Water  In  cases  of  affections  ot  the 
"rilfT w  .Verroiu  Syttem,  complicated  with  Bright’ t  IHieate  of  the  Kidneyt,  or  with  a  Gouty  IHathetit.  The 

retullt  hare  been  eminently  talitfacUtry.  Llthla  has  for  many  years  been  a  favorite  remedy  with  me  In  like  cases,  but  the 
Buffalo  Water  certainly  acti  better  than  any  extemporaneout  tolution  of  the  Lithia  .Sallt,  ami  it,  moreover,  brlter  borne  by  the  ttomaeh.” 

*In  Bright'!  liiteateof  the  Kidneyt,  Coma  and  Convultiont  are  the  most  Important  symptoms,  referable  to  the  Nervous 
Byttem.  It  Is  evident,  tbcii,  that  Dr.  Hammond  attests  the  efficacy  of  the  water  In  the  most  formidable  presentations  ot 
this  Disease. 

Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  IS-ofeasor  of  JnslUutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  latAxical  Department  University  of 
.Vetc  York : 

“  For  the  past  four  years  I  have  used  the  Buffalo  Llthla  Water  In  the  treatment  of  Chronic  IntertUtial  Nephritis 
occurring  In  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  subjects,  with  the  most  marked  benefit." 

vziemssen,  in  bis  great  work  “  The  CyclopiBdia  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,”  under  the  head  of  "InterttUial  hyUm. 
mation  of  the  Kidneyt  ”  (that  Is,  InUrttilM  Nephritit),  says  "The  pathological  state  of  the  Kidneyt  at  present  designated  by 
the  above  name,  represents  the  third  ttage  ot  what  Is  known  as  Bright’!  Oiteate." 

Water  in  cases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  bottles,  $5  per  case  at  the  Springs.  Springs  pamj^let  sent 
to  any  address.  For  sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists. 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  Proprietor, 

BTTlTAZiO  LZTHZA  SFSmaS,  TZBaZNlA. 
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THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  MAY  8,  1884. 


PBEMILLENABIASISM  ASD  PBOPHECT. 

By  B«r.  E.  W.  Kdlogg,  M.A. 

Some  of  our  Premillenarian  brethren  oall 
for  a  Bible  reading.  They  would  have  us 
thus  prove  that  the  personal  return  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  cannot  occur  for  at  least  a 
thousand  years,  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  be 
watching  and  waiting  for  it  as  an  event  liable 
to  occur  at  any  moment,  and  that  the  world 
will  be  converted  before  that  event;  and  we 
design  to  show  that  their  theory  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  true.  And  in  the  first  place  Paul 
corrects  the  misunderstanding  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians  as  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  he 
tells  them  that  that  day  shall  not  come  except 
there  eome  a  falling  away  first,  and  that  man 
of  sin  be  revealed,  the  Son  of  Perdition,  who 
opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that 
is  called  God  or  that  is  worshipped,  so  that 
he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temi)le  of  God  (the 
Church),  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.  But 
it  was  some  hundreds  of  years  after  this  time 
before  the  Popes  appeared  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  bec.auf¥>  the  old  Pagan  Roman  Empire 
let  or  hindered  them ;  but  till  they  had  appear¬ 
ed,  according  to  Paul’s  prediction,  they  were 
not  to  look  for  nor  expect  the  i>ersonal  coming 
of  our  Lord.  But  in  the  second  place  Paul 
just  as  clearly  foretold  the  end  or  destruction 
of  the  man  of  sin,  or  the  Pai)al  i)ower,  the  little 
horn  speaking  great  things,  as  he  did  the  rise 
of  it,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the 
spirit  of  His  mouth  (His  Word),  and  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  His  coming,  or  His  light 
and  glory  in  His  Gospel.  And  by  parity  of 
reason,  till  we  see  the  overthrow  of  the  Papacy, 
which  is  not  yet,  we  have  no  good  reason  to 
expect  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  wili  come,  for 
the  prophecies  must  be  fulfilled  in  their  time 
like  those  of  the  little  horn  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Daniel,  whose  dominion  they  shall 
take  away  to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  to  the 
end.  And  also  the  little  horn,  or  jiower  of 
Mohammedanism,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Daniel,  which  shall  be  broken  without  hand 
or  physical  power;  but  it  is  not  yet,  and  till 
we  see  the  end  of  Romanism  and  Mohammed¬ 
anism,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  in 
both  Testaments,  we  cannot  with  any  good 
and  sufficient  reason  exi>ect  that  the  day  of 
the  Lard’s  personal  appearance  shall  come, 
for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  not  ripe  for  such 
an  event.  And  in  the  third  place  there  are 
clear  predictions  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
as  in  Rom.  xi.  24.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved,  as  it  is  written  there  shali  come  out  of 
Sion  the  Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungod¬ 
liness  from  Jacob,  and  they  will  not  only  be 
converted,  but  also  restored  to  their  own  land. 
Isa.  xi.  11  and  Ezek.  xxxiv.  13:  For  the  Lord 
shall  set  His  hand  again  the  second  time,  to 
recover  the  remnant  of  His  people  which  shall 
be  left  from  Assyria,  and  from  Egypt,  and 
from  Pathros,  and  from  Cush,  and  from  Elam, 
and  from  Shinar,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  And  thus  the  literal 
gathering  and  restoration  of  Judah  and  Israel 
are  predicted,  as  their  dispersions  and  perse¬ 
cutions  have  been  literal ;  but  we  see  that  they 
are  not  converted,  and  they  are  not  restored 
to  their  own  land  as  yet,  and  till  we  see  the 
exact  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies,  we  are 
not  to  expect  the  personal  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  And  with  the  conversion  and 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  will  come  in  and  the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  wa¬ 
ters  cover  the  sea.  And  I  have  set  thee  to  be 
a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldest  be 
for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  (Acts 
xiii.  47).  And  if  that  does  not  mean  as  much 
as  the  conversion  of  the  world,  then  what  does 
it  mean  ?  But  the  world  is  not  converted  to 
Christ  as  yet,  and  till  it  is  we  are  not  to  look 
for  or  expect  the  personal  coming  of  our  Lord. 

And  what  is  meant  by  the  thousand  years’ 
reign  of  righteousness  on  the  earth  ?  for  it  is 
not  said  that  Christ  is  coming,  either  ix'r.son- 
ally  or  otherwise,  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
the  thousand  years ;  nor  that  there  will  be  a 
literal  (or  bodily)  resurrection  of  the  dead  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  that  period,  for  John 
saw  only  the  souls  (not  the  bodies)  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  who  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thou¬ 
sand  years ;  and  it  may  mean  a  spiritual  and 
moral  resurrection,  like  that  of  the  dry  bones 
in  the  valley  of  vision  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  11),  for 
these  bones  were  the  whole  house  of  Israel, 
which  God  raised  up  to  a  new  and  divine  life 
by  His  Spirit ;  and  as  all  Christians  are  risen 
with  Christ  from  the  death  of  trespasses  and 
sins  by  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  and 
they  seek  the  things  which  are  above,  where 
Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  And 
the  second  resurrection  must  be  interjiretod  in 
like  manner  of  the  reviving  of  wickedness,  for 
after  the  millennium  Satan  was  loosed  from 
his  prison  for  a  tittle  season— not  little  in  it¬ 
self,  but  in  comi>arison  with  longer  iwophetic 
periods  which  had  gone  before — (and  Albert 
Barnes  thinks  that  the  thousand  years  may 
mean  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  years) ; 
and  when  Satan  was  loosed,  we  might  expect 
that  the  wicked  would  live  again,  and  the  final 
conflict  would  come  between  gooil  and  evil  in 
the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty, 
and  then  the  end  should  come,  and  the  mystery 
of  God  should  be  finished,  as  He  has  declared 
by  His  servants  the  prophets,  and  then  they 
shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  with  i)ower  and  great  glory;  but 
whether  it  shall  be  one  thousand  years  or  ten 
thousand  years  before  the  end  shall  come,  no 
man  knoweth,  for  it  is  not  for  us  to  know  the 
times  and  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  juit 
In  His  own  power,  for  one  day  is  with  the  Lord 
as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day.  But  we  know  that  that  day  shall  not 
come  till  all  these  proi»hecies  have  been 
exactly  fulfilled,  for  the  counsel  of  the  Lord 
standeth  forever,  and  the  thoughts  of  His 
heart  to  all  generations.  Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  not  one  jot  nor  tittle  of 
the  law  (or  the  whole  Word  of  (Jod)  shall  piuss 
away  till  all  shall  be  fulfilled. 

But  we  ought  to  b«‘  watching  and  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  Christ  by  death,  and  this  is  the 
end  of  the  world  to  us,  for  this  may  occur  at  any 
moBient,  and  we  ought  like  Paul  to  be  ready 
to  be  offered,  for  the  time  of  our  departure  is 
at  hand.  But  the  theory  of  the  imminent  i>er- 
sonal  advent  of  Christ  to  the  world,  may  have 
ill  ns  well  as  good  effects,  for  thus  it  is  written 
in  history :  “At  the  end  of  the  tenth  eentury  a 
nimor  prevailed  in  Euroi>e  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  about  to  make  HLs  ix'rsonal  advent  to  this 
world,  in  order  to  establish  a  universal  empire, 
the  seat  of  which  was  to  be  at  Jerusalem.  And 
it  apjieared,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  duty,  the 
performance  of  which  would  confer  illustrious 
merit  to  rescue  the  holy  land  from  the  hands 
of  infidels,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  for  that 
great  event.  And  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Christians  of  Euroi>e  should  march  in  a  body 
sufficient  to  crush  the  Mahometan  powers  of 
Asia,  and  it  was  inculcated  and  believed  that 
••nder  the  sacred  banner  of  the  Cross,  they 
should  bear  down  all  opposition,  or  if  any  fell 
in  battle,  their  calse  would  be  a  certain  pass- 
I>ort  tto  the  regions  of  bliss.  Preaching  herald.s 
were  suddenly  disi^rsed  through  Euroi^e  on 
this  imiwrtant  mission.  Some  of  them  went 
olad  in  sackcloth,  with  heads  and  feet  bare. 
They  flew  with  incredible  speed  from  kingdom 
to  kingdom,  promising  to  each  soldier  of  the 
Cross  at  least  the  eternal  blessings  of  heaven. 


and  threatening  such  as  remained  inactive  with 
the  endless  wrath  of  Deity.  And  their  success 
was  beyond  calculation.  The  most  powerful 
princes  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 
The  flame  spread  and  continued  to  burn  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Straits  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  All  causes  were  swallowed 
up  in  one,  and  men  of  all  professions,  of  all 
ages  and  descriptions  and  nations,  coalesced 
under  the  honorable  title  of  soldiers  of  Christ 
and  champions  of  the  Cross.  In  all  places  the 
martial  trumpet  was  heard,  and  warlike  prep¬ 
arations  were  seen.  Immense  swarms  of  peo¬ 
ple  thronged  from  all  quarters  to  places  of  gen¬ 
eral  rendezvous,  whence  in  still  larger  bodies 
they  rolled  like  mighty  torrents  into  Asia. 
Never  were  the  nations  of  Europe  actuated  by 
so  general  a  passion,  nor  did  ever  a  public  pas¬ 
sion  equal  this  for  strength  and  duration,  for  it 
governed  Euroi)e  so  entirely,  that  to  make,  to 
preserve,  or  to  recover  acquisitions  in  Judea 
and  its  neighborhood,  was  the  grand  and  fa¬ 
vorite  object  for  two  centuries.  And  the  read¬ 
er  may  judge  of  the  imi>ortance  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  when  he  is  told  that  after  two  centuries 
were  elapsed,  upwards  of  two  millions  of  lives 
lost,  and  incalculable  sums  expended,  the 
Christians  lost  all  footing  in  Judea,  which  has 
ever  since  remained  uniler  the  power  of  the 
Turks.  This  was  probably  among  the  wildest, 
most  vain,  and  extravagant  enterprises  ever 
undertaken  by  man.  And  we  shall  only  add 
the  sentiment  of  an  elegant  historian,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  lasting  i-egret  that  the  Crusades, 
being  the  only  enterprise  in  which  the  powers 
of  Europe  generally  engaged,  should  remain  to 
all  posterity  an  unexampled  monument  of  hu¬ 
man  folly.” 

And  thus  also  it  is  written  :  “A  remarkable 
phase  of  the  movement  of  El  Mahdi  is  its  ref¬ 
erence  to  Christ.  That  figure  which  appears 
so  conspicuous  in  all  history,  holds  a  unique 
place  in  the  Koran.  Mohammedan  prophecies 
associate  many  wonders  with  the  coming  of  El 
Mahdi ;  it  is  only  a  preparation  for  the  coming 
of  Christ,  who  shall  first  ai)pear  on  a  minaret 
in  Damascus,  shall  reign  in  Jerusalem,  shall 
defeat  Gog  and  Magog,  and  conquer  the  Prince 
®f  Darkness  himself  before  the  gates  of  Lydda. 
In  connection  with  Christ’s  advent,  the  walls 
of  Stamboul  (Constantinople)  shall  fall  by  mir¬ 
acle  before  an  invading  army.  Arabia  shall 
lapse  into  heathenism,  negroes  shall  destroy 
the  holy  Kaaba,  and  even  the  Koran  shall  be 
blown  away  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.”  And  if  the  theory  of  the  i)ersonal  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Son  of  God  to  reign  on  the  earth  is 
contrary  to  the  clear  and  unmistakable  proph¬ 
ecies  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  if  it  could  thus 
help  on  the  superstition  of  the  Dark  Ages  that 
resulted  in  the  Crusades,  and  if  It  could  fan  the 
flame  of  fanaticism  in  the  followers  of  the  False 
Prophet,  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  by  war  and  bloodshed  as  they  are  now 
doing,  though  Christ  said  that  His  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  but  was  within  the  mind, 
and  it  was  righteousness  and  pure  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  if  it  could  cause  such  folly 
and  fanaticism  in  the  minds  of  men  in  our  day 
as  made  them  verily  think  that  the  Lord  would 
.soon  come,  and  they  should  ascend  to  meet 
Him  in  the  air,  but  He  did  not  come  and  they 
did  not  ascend  to  heaven,  then  which  is  the 
true  theory  of  the  second  coming  of  the  Son  of 
God  to  reign  on  earth,  or  to  raise  the  dead,  and 
to  judge  all  men  according  to  their  works,  and 
to  punish  the  wicked  and  reward  the  righteous. 
And  this  never  did,  and  never  will  produce  any 
evil  effects,  but  rather  good  effects,  in  moving 
men  to  be  diligent,  that  they  may  be  found 
of  Him  in  i)eace’  without  spot  and  blameless. 
Dr.  Hodge  says  in  the  last  Review  that  “  mil- 
lenarians  of  all  kinds  hold  that  the  second  a  I- 
vent  of  Christ  will  be  accompanied  by  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  the  saints,  and  will  precede  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  His  iwsonal  reign  on  earth,  and 
will  be  followed  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
wicked,  the  general  judgment,  and  the  end  of 
the  world.  But  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the 
contrary  have  uniformly  held  that  the  second 
advent  will  be  accompanied  by  the  resurrection 
of  the  xaintif  and  wirked  totjether,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  the  general  judgment,  and 
the  end  of  the  world.”  To  the  law  and  the  tes¬ 
timony  :  What  saith  the  S(!riptures,  how  read- 
cst  thou  ? 

Hcuveltou,  N.  Y.,  April  24,  1S81. 


NO  MIbLKNMUM  UNTII,  .lESl  S  (OWES. 

A  Bible  Study  by  Eev.  £.  P.  Marvin. 

Truth  is  always  more  beneficial  in  its  intlu- 
ence  than  error.  The  truth  concerning  the 
order  of  the  Advent  and  the  millennium  can 
only  be  ascertained  certainly  by  the  Word  of 
God.  If  we  find  difficulties  in  the  premillcn- 
nial  doctrine,  we  should  remember  that  the 
post-millennial  doctrine  also  has  its  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  we  only  ask  those  who  believe  us  to 
be  in  error  to  pursue  the  method  of  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge,  viz:  “The  only  legitimate  method  of 
controverting  a  doctrine  which  purports  to  be 
founded  on  sacred  Scripture  is  the  e.xegetical.” 

If  the  Church  is  to  convert  the  world  and 
usher  in  the  millennium,  why  is  it  not  clearly 
and  prominently  revealed  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ?  Mark  also,  there  were  special  occa¬ 
sions  for  revealing  this  if  true.  When  Christ 
gave  the  great  commission  (Mark  xvi.  IG). 
When  Peter  wr>)te  to  cheer  and  comfort  the 
disi>ersed  and  suffering  saints  (1  and  2  Peter). 
When  Paul  corrected  the  mistake  of  the  Thos- 
salonians,  that  the  “day  of  the  Lord  was  pres¬ 
ent,”  why  did  ho  not  tell  them,  as  a  certain 
theological  i)rofes.sor  told  us,  “Set  your  hearts 
to  rest,  for  the  Lord  will  not  come  for  at  least 
a  thousand  years  ?  ” 

Where,  then,  does  the  New  Testament  prom¬ 
ise  a  millennium  before  .Tesus  »*omes  ?  That 
this  is  impossible,  may  bt*  seen  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  summary : 

1.  His  coming  and  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom,  are  contemporaneous.  The  king¬ 
dom  comes  with  the  King  (.\cts  iii.  20,  21 ;  2 
Tim.  iv.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  12,  15). 

2.  Antichrist,  whose  career  all  believe  will  be 
premillennlal,  will  be  alive  at  His  coming,  and 
destroyed  by  Him  (2  Thess.  ii.  8). 

3.  God’s  j>uri>ose  through  this  dispensation 
is  witness-bearing  and  out-calling,  and  history 
has  fulfilled  it  (Matt.  xxiv.  14 :  Acts  i.  8,  xv.  14- 
17). 

4.  The  spiritual  exaltation  and  extension  of 
the  Church,  as  now  constituted,  with  elders 
and  deacons,  does  not  constitute  a  kingdom,  as 
prophesied  (Luke  i.  32,  33 ;  Isa.  xxxii.  1 ;  Rev. 
XX.  40). 

5.  Prophecy  declares  that  the  Church  will  re¬ 
main  in  an  imperfect  and  humiliated  condition 
until  Christ  comes.  A  mixed  multitude.  The 
drag-net  and  the  Virgins  (Matt.  xiii.  47,  xxv. 
1-13 ;  also  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1-8 ;  Matt.  vii. 
22,  23 ;  Luke  xviii.  1-8).  The  “  Israel  within  Is¬ 
rael  ”  despised,  I'K'rsecuted,  and  suffering  till 
the  end  of  the  di.s{M?nsation  (Mark  x.  30;  .John 
XV.  18-20,  xvi.  33;  2  Tim.  iii.  12). 

6.  The  predicted  condition  of  the  Jew  and 
Gentile  world  forbids  any  millennium  till 
Jesus  comes  (Luke  xxi.  24;  Rom.  xi.  25-27; 
Matt.  xxiv.  21,  xxii,  1-14;  Luke  xix.  27,  xvii. 
2G-30).  Times  of  Noah  and  Lot  a  mirror 
(Matt.  xiii.  3).  Tares  and  wheat  together  (1 
John  v.  19 ;  Rom.  xii.  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  7-12).  The 
world  continues  under  Satan,  and  we  come 
out  from  it  as  a  ruin. 

7.  Finally,  as  we  are  repeatedly  commanded 


to  watch,  not  for  the  millennium,  but  for  the 
Lord’s  coming,  no  one  can  certainly  place  a 
thousand  years,  or  even  the  tick  of  a  clock, 
between  us  and  that  glorious  event.  Watching 
involves  expectancy  and  liability  of  instant 
occurrence  (Matt.  xxiv.  42-48,  xxv.  13;  Mark 
xiii.  35-37;  Luke  xii.  3&-46;  Rev.  xvi.  15,  xxii. 
20). 

What  are  we  to  think  of  professing  Christians 
who  treat  these  solemn  and  repeated  injunc¬ 
tions  with  indifference,  or  who  tell  us  that 
they  see  no  interest  or  imi>ortance  in  the  sub¬ 
ject? 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
Savoy  Confession,  and  most  of  the  other  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Church,  teach 
the  imminence  of  the  Lord’s  coming.  Must 
we  not  conclude,  then,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
that  there  can  be  no  millennium  until  Jesus 
comes  ? 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


(iirijiltirrn  ut  Hiomr* 

LITTLE  LEAVES. 

BY  FBANCIS  B.  WHKELEK,  D.D. 

Little  leaves  are  in  a  hurry. 

Covering  up  the  naked  trees ; 

They  have  slept  all  through  the  Winter 
In  their  buds  iqwn  the  trees. 

Now,  awake,  they  look  around  them. 

Sad  to  see  the  trees  so  bare ; 

And  they  say  “  It  must  not  be  so ; 

We  will  work  with  will  and  care.” 

All  the  day  so  very  busy 
In  the  sunshine  warm  and  bright. 

Resting,  sleeping  only  little 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

O  the  loaves  so  green  and  tender. 

How  they  flutter  in  the  breeze ; 

One  can  almost  hear  them  singing, 
Feathery,  soft,  upon  the  trees. 

Little  birds  are  getting  ready 
For  their  nests  upon  the  trees ; 

And  they  say  “  Be  (juick  and  hurry 
With  your  cover.  Little  Leaves.” 

Soon  they  grow  the  larger,  stronger. 

All  the  day  and  through  the  night. 

Very  thick  and  close  together. 

Till  the  ne.sts  are  out  of  sight. 

Now  they  fling  their  grateful  shadows 
On  the  warm  and  dusty  street ; 

And  among  them  rain-drops  patter. 

Calling  out  their  breath  so  .sweet. 

And  if  you  will  only  listen. 

You  will  hoar  the  birdies  there — 

Soft  and  low,  their  gentle  twitter. 

From  the  branches  in  the  air. 

Children  stand  and  look  with  wonder 
Up  among  the  clustering  leaves. 

Saying  “  Listen  !  hear  the  birdies 
As  they  sing  up  in  the  trees !  ” 


PATIENT  ALFORD'S  CHILDREN. 

By  Mrs.  Susan  T.  Perry. 

‘  How  fast  Time  does  slip  away !  ’  exclaimed 
Aunt  Mercy  Hopkins,  as  she  came  into  Mrs. 
Alford’s  sitting-room,  with  her  travelling-bag 
in  one  hand  and  her  cap-box  in  the  other.  ‘  I 
told  our  folks  if  I  didn’t  see  Patience  Alford’s 
children  before  long,  I’d  never  see  them,  for 
they  will  s(X)n  be  grown-up  folks.  So  I’ve 
come.’ 

‘And  we  are  all  so  very  glad  to  see  you,  Aunt 
Mercy,’  said  Mrs.  Alford,  as  she  took  off  the 
new  comer’s  bonnet  and  outside  wraps  and 
drew  up  the  easiest  chair  in  the  roonJ  for  her 

to  sit  down  in.  - 

‘This  isn’t  Harold!  what,  the  Ixiby  you  had 
with  you  the  last  time  you  came  to  Marshfield, 
visiting!  ’  said  Aunt  Mercy,  as  Mrs.  Alford  in¬ 
troduced  her  eldest  son,  and  said  proudly 
‘  This  is  ray  big  boy.  Aunt  Mercy.  See,  he  is 
head  and  shouldei's  above  his  little  mother, 
but  the  very  same  boy  I  cai'ried  in  my  arms  to 
Marshfield.  And  here  is  Lottie,  his  .sister;  you 
have  never  seen  her.  ’ 

‘How  much  she  favors  her  grandmother,’ 
exclaimed  Aunt  Mercy.  ‘  I  am  so  glad  you 
(railed  her  Lattice,  after  your  mother,’  and 
Aunt  Mercy  imprinted  a  warm,  loving  kiss  on 
the  fresh,  rosy,  girlish  cheek. 

Then  four  younger  children  came  rushing 
into  the  room,  hunting  after  their  several 
.school  necessities  whudi  were  lying  about  the 
room.  ‘Come  Clarence  aii'l  Warren,  Kate  and 
Jessie,  and  see  Aunt  Mercy,’  said  the  mother. 
The  four  younger  children  all  gave  the  newly 
arrived  guest  a  kiss  of  welcome,  then  bcjgaii  to 
gather  iq)  the  various  books,  slates,  pens,  and 
pon  -ils,  ((reparatory  to  going  to  school. 

‘Where’s  my  hat?’  a.sked  Frank,  as  he 
wheeled  out  the  sofa  and  hooked  behind  it. 

‘  Mother,  have  you  seen  my  hat  ?  ’ 

The  mother  instantly  began  searching  for 
the  missing  heal  covering.  After  some  min¬ 
utes  had  been  wasted,  Frank  exclaimed  ‘  O,  I 
know  now  where  it  is ;  it  is  on  top  of  the  wood¬ 
shed.  I  was  up  there  after  my  bantam  rooster, 
and  I  left  it  there,’  and  the  boy  made  an  exit 
through  the  door.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Alford  was 
reinstating  shoe-buttons,  finding  delinquent 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  arranging  collars  and 
hair  ribbons,  and  getting  the  children  ready 
for  their  departure  for  school.  Finally  every¬ 
thing  was  ready,  and  in  broken  ranks  the  chil¬ 
dren  rushed  out  of  the  door.  But  they  all  kiss- 
e  1  the  mother  good-bye  before  they  went  out. 
The  door  had  stjarcely  (dosed  before  Harry 
eanie  in  from  the  gymnasium,  with  his  shirt 
sleeve  torn  to  shreds. 

‘Caught  it  on  one  of  the  hooks,’  said  the 
young  man.  ‘Just  catch  it  together  as  well  as 
you  can,  i>lease,  mother.  I  have  only  ten  min¬ 
utes  in  which  to  get  back  to  college.’ 

‘Just  as  quickly  as  I  can,’ said  the  mother, 
as  she  got  out  her  needle  and  thread,  and  j)re- 
l)ared  to  draw  the  ragged  sleeve  together. 
Harry  hurried  his  mother  every  moment  until 
it  was  finished.  Then  giving  Insr  a  kiss  he  took 
his  Virgil  and  went  out. 

‘  Mamma,’ called  Lottiee  from  her  r(x>m  up- 
■stairs,  ‘please  come  up  here,  my  skirt  hangs 
dreadfully.  I  don’t  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  it,  and  two  of  the  buttons  are  off  from  my 
bas(|ue.’ 

‘Excuse  me.  Aunt  Mercy,’ said  Mrs.  .Alhn'd. 
‘I’ll  be  back  in  a  few  moments.’ 

Soon  mother  and  daughter  apptiared  in  the 
doorway,  and  the  latter  after  kissing  her  mo¬ 
ther  good-bye,  went  out. 

‘They  all  kiss  their  mother,’ thought  Aunt 
Mercy,  ‘  but  they  make  a  slave  of  her  all  the 
same.  How  strange  it  is.’ 

Mrs.  Alford  had  a  young  girl  to  help  her  who 
was  very  inefficient,  so  she  had  the  greater 
part  of  the  housework  to  do  herself,  and  the 
morning  was  a  very  busy  one. 

‘So  many  things  the  children  might  have 
done  before  they  went  to  school,’  thought  Aunt 
Mercy.  ‘  The  fetching  and  carrying  would  be 
as  good  as  the  gymnasium  for  Harry,  looked 
at  merely  from  a  jihysical  point  of  view.’ 

In  the  afternoon  when  Mrs.  Alford’s  work 
was  done  she  sat  down  with  Aunt  Mercy  ‘  for  a 
real  good  old-fashioned  visit,’  she  said. 

They  were  talking  about  Clara  Marshall’s 
silver  wedding. 

‘I  want  to  go  so  very  much,’  said  Urs.  Al¬ 
ford,  ‘  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so,  so  I 
mustn’t  think  of  it.’ 

‘  Why  not?  ’  queried  Aunt  Mercy. 

‘I  couldn’t  leave  the  children.  And  Charles 


is  as  dependent  upon  me  as  they  are.  He  can’t 
possibly  leave  his  business  to  go  with  me.’ 

‘  Why  cannot  Lettie  keep  house  ?  ’ 

‘  Lettie  keep  house !  ’  exclaimed  Mrs.  Alford, 
as  she  laughed  heartily.  ‘The  idea!  Why, 
she  doesn’t  know  the  first  step  toward  house¬ 
keeping.’ 

‘  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  time  for  her  to 
learn,’  said  Aunt  Mercy.  ‘The  wedding  will 
be  during  her  vacation.  You  had  better  let 
her  try  it.  You  kept  house.  Patience  Alford, 
before  you  were  as  old  as  she  is.’ 

‘  Yes,  but  my  mother  died,  you  know,  and  I 
had  to,’  said  Mrs.  Alford.  ‘Besides,  Aunt 
Mercy,  I  haven’t  anything  to  wear.’ 

‘As  bad  off  as  Flora  McFlimsy  of  Madison 
Square,’  said  Aunt  Mercy,  bursting  into  a 
hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

‘Really,  “nothing  to  wear”  is  true  in  my 
case,  Aunt  Mercy.  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
a  new  black  silk  dress  for  the  last  year,  but 
when  the  time  comes  that  I  think  I  can  get  it, 
there  is  always  so  much  to  buy  for  the  children 
that  I  put  off  my  black  silk  dross  for  a  better 
time.  Lettie  wants  three  new  suits  this  Sum¬ 
mer;  she  is  going  to  visit  one  of  her  young 
friends  at  the  seashore,  and  Harry’s  college 
expenses  are  quite  heavy,  and  so  many  other 
things  to  be  bought  for  the  four  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  that  it  is  impossible  for  irfe  to  think  of  a 
new  black  silk  dress  this  Spring.  It  is  really 
a  great  disappointment  for  me  not  to  go  to  the 
silver  wedding,  as  I  have  always  loved  Clai'a 
Marshall  since  I  can  remember.  W’hen  we 
were  two  little  tots  with  gingham  sunbonnets 
on  we  began  to  play  together  in  the  fields.  I 
don’t  know  why  it  is,  but  I  love  Clara  the  best 
of  any  of  my  school  friends.  It  is  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  me,  but  I  wouldn’t  have  Charles 
or  the  children  know  it  for  anything.’ 

After  Aunt  Mercy  had  been  in  the  Alford 
household  a  week,  the  boys  had  found  a  place 
for  their  hats,  bats,  and  everything  else  that 
belongs  to  a  boy’s  treasures,  and  Harry  and 
Lettie  not  only  kissed  their  mother  when  they 
went  off,  but  relieved  her  of  many  duties  while 
they  were  at  home  which  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  for  them.  Aunt  Mercy  brought 
this  new  state  of  things  about  with  her  usual 
good  common-sense,  tact,  and  discretion. 

‘  Your  dear  mother  is  so  good,’  said  Aunt 
Mercy.  ‘She  always  was  just  so  good  when 
she  was  n  little  girl,  always  fulfilling  the 
Scrii)ture  injunction  “In  honor  preferring  one 
another.”  She  always  prefers  everybody  be¬ 
fore  herself.  The  most  unselfish  person  I  ever 
saw.  If  there  is  anything  that  I  think  is  un¬ 
just  and  mean,  it  is  to  impose  upon  a  i)erson 
of  such  a  nature  — taking  advantage  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  love  for  us  by  letting  them  give  up 
pU'asures  for  our  sakes.’ 

The  children  had  never  thought  of  imi»osing 
upon  their  mother ;  such  a  dear,  good  mother 
as  she  had  always  been  to  them.  But  they 
were  old  enough  and  sensible  enough  to  see 
the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  Aunt  Mercy 
did,  after  she  had  talked  with  them. 

A  fortnight  before  the  wedding,  Lettie  had  a 
private  conference  with  her  father. 

‘  Now,  Papa,’  she  said,  ‘we  must  get  mother 
off  to  Mrs.  Marshall’s  silver  wedding.’ 

‘  Nothing  to  hinder,  is  there  ?  ’  asked  Mr.  Al¬ 
ford. 

‘  I’m  going  to  attend  to  the  housekeeping,’ 
said  Lettie,  very  gravely,  ‘  but  mamma  can’t 
go  without  a  new  black  silk  dress.’ 

‘  Why  doesn’t  she  get  one,  then  ?  ’ 

‘Oh,  Papa,  you  know' how  mamma  is.  She 
thinks  we  need  so  many  things  that  she  doesn’t 
want  to  take  the  money  for  herself.  Now  Hen¬ 
ry  is  going  to  put  in  his  monthly  allowance  for 
next  month  to  the  black  silk  fund,  and  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  give  up  the  white  cashmere  dress  and  the 
dotted  Swiss,  this  Summer.  We  children  have 
never  sacrificed  anythijig  for  dear  mamma ;  she 
has  done  all  the  sacrificing  in  this  family.’ 

Mr.  Alford  was  a  man  of  business.  Every¬ 
thing  in  his  home  ran  without  any  friction. 
There  was  no  fretting  ever  heard  within  its 
walls,  no  coiBidaints ;  the  little  wife  managed 
everything.  Ho  had  nev('r  thought  much  about 
the  strength  of  heart  and  arm  that  were  recpii- 
sito  to  carry  on  such  a  complication  of  machin¬ 
ery  soiioiselessly. 

‘  L(dtie,’  said  her  fatlu'r,  ‘  your  mother  is  the 
best  woman  in  the  world.’  His  face  seemed  to 
rellect  some  new  light  just  then,  which  had  all 
at  once  dawned  upon  his  mind ;  and  he  threw 
down  his  Ledger  and  went  out  of  the  office 
with  his  daughter  to  buy  the  new  silk  dress. 

‘  The  (diildren  all  want  to  give  something  to¬ 
wards  it,’  said  Lettie.  ‘  We  w'ant  to  surprise 
mamma  with  the  dress,  and  put  on  the  outside 
of  the  i>ack,'ige  “  From  pai>a  and  the  (diildren.”  ’ 
Mr.  Alford  bought  the  silk— one  of  the  high¬ 
est  indeed  ones  in  the  store. 

‘Doesn’t  your  mother  w'ant  some  lace  to  trim 
it  with  ?  I  think  I  heard  her  say  once  that  she 
was  (piite  partial  to  handsome  lacm' 

‘  Yes,  Papa,  it  ought  to  be.  trimmed  with  lace.’ 
A  number  of  yards  of  beautiful  huic  was 
bought,  'riic  next  morning  when  Patience  Al¬ 
ford  awoke  at  an  early  hour,  as  it  was  usual  for 
her  to  do,  she  fijund  a  package  lying  on  the  ta¬ 
ble  in  her  room  direeb’d  to  her.  When  she 
o))ened  it  and  saw  the  dress  and  read  the  words 
“For  the  dearest,  b(‘st,  most  loving  and  s(df- 
.sacrificing  of  mothers,  from  papa  and  the  idiil- 
dren,”  the  tears  fell  down  from  her  eyes  like 
rain. 

‘  For  the  wedding,  mamma,  for  the  winlding !  ’ 
('xclaimed  the  children  bursting  into  the  room 
at  that  moment.  ‘  Lottie  is  going  to  keep  house 
and  hike  care  of  us  while  you  are  gone,  and  we 
are  going  to  be  just  as  good  as  we  can  bo.’ 

The  (diildren  all  kis.sed  their  mother  that 
morning,  as  they  had  always  done  before,  but 
somehow  the  kisses  meant  more  that  morning 
than  they  had  ever  meant  before. 

‘I  am  so  ghcl  I’ve  seen  Patience  Alford’s 
children,’  said  Aunt  Mercy  when  she  returned 
home.  ‘They  an*  siudi  good  children,  every 
one  of  them.’  _ 

CHILDREN  AND  WILD  FLOWERS. 

Teach  your  children  to  bring  delicate  wild 
flowers  to  the  house.  Put  them  in  a  glas.s  on 
the  dining-table.  Then  juit  them  on  the  man¬ 
tle.  You  will  thus  accomplish  several  objects. 
The  child  will  gain  a  love  for  wild  flowers,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  old  home.  It  will,  when 
it  grows  to  manhood,  and  si'cs  these  flowers  in 
the  city,  or  even  in  a  painting,  remember  that 
tlie  old  home  was  not  flowerl(>ss.  This  jilan 
will  also  cause  the  child  to  study  the  bi-auties 
and  habits  of  wild  flowers,  which  h.'ads  both  to 
education  and  refinement.  How  many  children 
have  an  incentive  to  .study  the  wild  flowers  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  woods!  We  have  been  on 
a  mountain  side  in  New  Jersey  gathering  wild 
honevsuckles,  and  coming  down  with  the  big 
gold  and  scarlet  bunch  all  flaming,  have  heard 
children  say  “  Give  me  a  flower.”  A’et  all 
around  them  and  under  their  very  feet  were 
thoasands  of  honeysuckles  trodden  down  ;  they 
had  not  seen  them  until  we  had  plucked  them. 
We  temember  a  very  fine  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  larmer.  She  had  been  to  board¬ 
ing-school,  cm!  I  play  nicely  (JD  the  piano,  knew 
something  of  Latin*  and  ajipreciab'd  authors 
like  Einei-S'Ui  and  Hawthorne.  Opening  a  large 
book,  we  found  a  great  leaf  pressed  and  dried 
in  it.  She  said  That  is  a  strange  hjaf  that  my 
brother  brought  home  from  our  woods.”  In 
fact,  it  Wcis  a  common  but  beautiful  fei'n  leaf. 
The  woods  wei'<?  full  of  them.  A'et  she  did  not 
know  what  a  fern  was.  Again:  If  you  have 
flowers  on  your  table,  it  will  leu'l  an  air  of  re¬ 
finement  to  it.  There  will  be  better  manners. 
The  children  will  try  to  live  up  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  flowers.  There  will  be  fewer  cofffie  stains 


on  that  tablecloth.  Let  them  bring  home  the 
trailing  arbutus,  the  violet,  and  the  anemone. 
Put  the  flowers  in  water. 


A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  REQUEST. 

Dear  Bain,  without  your  help  I  know  • 
The  trees  and  flowers  could  not  grow ; 

My  roses  all  would  fade  and  die 
It  you  stayed  up  behind  the  sky. 

But  lovely  little  girls,  like  me. 

Don’t  like  to  stay  indoors,  you  see. 

All  through  the  long  and  lonesome  day ; 

I’m  tired  of  books,  I’m  tired  of  play, 

I’m  tired  of  listening  to  the  sound 
Of  pattering  drops  upon  the  ground. 

And  watching  through  the  misty  pane 
The  clouded  skies,  O  dreary  Rain  ! 

And  so  I  wish  you’d  tell  me  why. 

Just  to  please  me,  you  couldn’t  try 
To  let  the  bright  sun  shine  all  day ; 

And  in  the  night,  when  he’s  away. 

And  all  the  world  is  dark  and  still. 

And  I’m  asleep — (hen,  if  you  will. 

Come  down  and  make  my  flowers  grow. 

Dear  Rain,  and  I  will  love  you  so. 

M.  J.,  in  Youth's  Compauiun. 

HOW  'WE  BLADE  OUR  SUGAR. 

By  Francis  B.  Wheeler,  D.D. 

We  lived  in  Maine,  not  far  from  the  Kenne¬ 
bec  River — a  humlrcd  miles  or  so  from  where 
it  dropped  into  the  sea.  North  of  us  were  only 
two  towns,  then  a  few  plantations,  after  the 
wild  stretch  of  forest  to  the  Canadian  line. 

Our  home  was  in  a  log-house,  in  which  was  a 
wide,  deep  fire-place,  in  which  great  logs  of 
wood  were  burned,  making  a  hot,  rousing  fire. 
But  it  seemed  to  us  children  that  we  should 
freeze  on  one  side  while  we  roasted  on  the  oth¬ 
er,  as  we  sat  cold  Winter  evenings  by  this  blaz¬ 
ing,  sparkling  fire.  And  it  w'as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  skill  to  start  this  fire  in  the  morning ; 
first,  the  raking  out  of  the  live  coals  on  the 
hearth,  then  a  huge  back-log  to  be  placed,  and 
on  top  of  this  a  back-stick,  afterwards  a  fire- 
stick,  followed  by  dry  kindlings  and  smaller 
wood  between.  Ah !  what  a  fire  we  had  then ; 
how  the  flames  went  crackling  up  the  wide¬ 
mouthed  chimney. 

We  used  to  sleep  in  a  low,  open  attic,  under 
a  roof  in  which  there  were  openings  so  large 
that  we  could  look  through  them  from  our 
bed  up  into  the  cold  sky,  and  see  the  glittering 
stars  in  their  inarches.  Sometimes  when  the 
snow  fell,  it  would  sift  through  these  crevices, 
and  in  the  morning  we  would  find  (luite  a  re- 
siioctable  snow-drift  uiion  our  beds.  On  such 
mornings  it  required  pluck  and  nerve  to  leave 
the  warm  nest  of  the  night  for  the  fire-making 
in  the  large  and  drear  kitchen. 

But  there  was  no  alternative;  so  shivering 
and  forlorn  we  piled  the  wood  which  we  had 
prepared  the  night  before  in  due  order,  and 
lighted  the  kindlings.  Then  we  could  not  stay 
to  warm  by  our  own  fire,  but  were  forced  out 
in  the  keen,  biting  Winter  air,  while  the  stars 
were  still  shining,  to  fodder  the  cattle  and  milk 
the  cows.  Why,  the  thought  of  this  makes  us 
shiver  as  we  write.  Boys  of  to-day  know  little 
of  the  hardships  which  many  who  are  now 
ministers  and  merchants  in  our  cities  and 
large  towns,  had  to  endure  when  they  wore 
boys.  Well,  in  this  way  we  used  to  live  when 
we  wore  young:  in  a  town  where  there  was  no 
village,  no  church  building,  only  a  few,  scat¬ 
tered  farmhouses,  and  here  and  there  a  little 
schoolhouso  with  rude,  rough  benches.  Most 
of  the  town  was  in  forest,  rnaiile,  birch,  beech, 
and  hemlock  trees. 

Our  living  was  very  simple,  and  often  very 
coarse.  Our  table  had  only  homely  fare,  but 
we  brought  to  the  feast  appetites  that  were  al¬ 
most  voraeious.  We  had  few  “store  things,” 
for  stores  were  few  and  far  away.  Almost  ev¬ 
erything  we  ate  was  raised  on  the  farm.  Just 
a  few  things  were  bought  for  luxuries  and  for 
special  occasions,  such  as  loaf-sugar,  that  came 
to  us  in  cone-like  forms,  wrapped  in  mysterious 
papers,  white  and  blue. 

Our  sweets  we  had  to  make,  out  of  the  maple 
trees.  .\nd  this  is  the  way  we  did  it.  Did 
you  know  that  trees  have  blood  ?  Not  red  like 
that  in  your  arm,  but  clear  and  white,  or  color- 
le.ss  like  water.  This  is  called  sap — the  sap  of 
the  tree — that  which  makes  the  tree  grow, 
covers  it  with  leaves.  Tlie  trees  have  little 
roots,  feelers,  or  suckers,  that  rea(!h  out  in  the 
ground,  and  suck  iq)  moisture  and  nutriment. 
All  this  goes  up  in  the  tree.  In  the  early 
Spring  those  little  suckers  are  very  busy  feel¬ 
ing  after  what  the  tree  needs  to  make  blood. 
They  find  it,  and  draw  or  puiiq)  it  up  into  the 
tree.  It  rises  and  flows  out  into  all  the  little 
twigs,  and  from  it  eome  the  swelling  buds  and 
green  leaves.  Well  now,  the  sap  of  some  trees 
is  very  abundant  and  (piite  sweet.  This  is  so 
with  the  rock-maple,  so  that  when  it  is  boiled 
down,  or  the  water  evaporated  from  it,  there  is 
sugar  left -maple  sugar.  In  March  we  enter¬ 
ed  iq>on  this  work,  having  i>reviously  made 
abundant  pnqiaration.  Going  into  the  wood 
where  the  maple  trees  were  thickly  (dustered, 
a  gash  with  a  chisfd  gauge,  or  a  hole  with  an 
augur  was  made  in  each  tree,  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  from  which  the  tree  bled,  or 
the  sap  flowed. 

This  was  conveyed  from  each  tree,  along 
wooden  spouts  fastened  to  the  tree  into  troughs 
beneath,  resting  on  the  ground.  The  saj) 
ascending  from  the  roots  coming  to  the  incis¬ 
ion  or  wound  made,  would  thus  drop  by  drop 
flow  out  during  the  day,  sometimes  through 
the  night,  filling  the  trough.  These  troughs 
were  made  in  this  way  from  pine,  bass,  or  fir. 
Straight,  smooth  trees  were  selected,  felled, 
and  cut  into  logs  two  or  three  hset  in  length 
and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  diameter. 
These  logs  were  halved  with  a  riving-knife 
directly  through  the  centre,  and  then  each  half 
was  rudely  hollowed  out  with  an  axi*.  Early 
each  morning  w(!  used  to  go  to  each  tree  with 
a  wooden  yoke  resting  on  the  shoulders  and 
fitting  about  the  neck,  to  the  ends  of  which 
two  pails  were  attached,  one  on  either  side  to 
gather  the  sa]>,  carrying  it  to  some  central  idace 
to  tanks  or  barrels.  This  was  very  hard  work, 
as  we  ha'l  to  make  our  way  sometimes  through 
deep  snow  and  many  obstructions.  Now  for 
the  boiling  or  evaporating  process. 

Two  large  logs  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length 
were  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  some  throe 
feet  apart.  Over  these  iron  kettles  were  sus¬ 
pended  by  ox-chains  securely  fastened  to  a 
horizontal  bar  stretched  between  two  trees 
twenty  feet  apart.  Between  the  logs  small 
wood  was  thrust,  keeping  up  a  brisk,  hot  fire 
through  the  day,  and  often  all  night,  when 
the  run  of  sap  was  large.  One  kettle,  when  we 
had  two,  was  kept  constantly  boiling,  being 
reidenished  from  the  other,  in  which  the  cold 
.saj)  was  poured. 

After  a  time  the  .sap  in  the  boiling  kettle 
grew  thick,  and  was  maple  syrui>;  this  was 
taken  out,  (iarefully  strained,  anr]  imt  aside 
till  a  sufficient  quantity  was  obtained  tor  the 
“sugaring  off.”  This  reipiired  great  care  lest 
the  molasses  be  burned,  and  thus  be  spoiled 
for  acceptable  sugar.  Only  a  little  lioiling  over 
a  slow  and  steady  fire  was  needful  to  [lerfect 
this  part  of  our  work,  and  when  all  was  done 
the  sugar  was  taken  to  the  house  in  pails. 
The  sugar-camp  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
mirthful  festivities.  The  ('amp  was  made  of 
poles  covered  with  bark,  and  the  ground  within 
strewn  with  hemlock  branches.  Pitch-pine 
knots  were  used  for  lights,  and  the  wide  oi>en- 
ing  of  the  tent  was  towards  the  blazing  fire. 
Parties  of  the  young  would  come  to  these 
places  during  sap-boiling,  and  the  sugaring 


off  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  grand  carousal. 
The  scene  at  such  times  was  very  weird  and 
fascinating— the  many  flickering  lights,  the 
dim  aisles  of  the  forest  darkening  into  the 
far-away  depths,  with  the  shouts  and  ringing 
laughter  around  the  camp,  all  combined  to 
make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  The 
sugar  thus  made  was  all  the  sweetening  that 
the  family  could  command,  save  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions.  It  was  hard  work  to  make  it — gather¬ 
ing  the  sap  and  chopping  the  wood  for  the  Are 
no  easy  task.  But  the  boys  and  girls  used  to 
look  forward  to  it  with  delight,  and  enter  upon 
it  with  keen  zest.  It  was  lonely  work,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  night.  Sometimes  we  would  be 
frightened  at  the  howl  of  a  wolf,  or  the  scream 
of  a  wildcat,  and  the  supposed  near  approach 
of  a  bear;  but  our  fire  was  a  sure  defence 
against  all  such  marauders. 

We  remember  one  boy  with  us,  terribly 
scared  (?ne  night  as  he  was  busy  in  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  camp.  An  owl  saw  his  head  flit¬ 
ting  among  the  bushes,  and  mistaking  it  fo . 
some  game,  swooped  down  upon  him,  bearing 
away  his  cap  for  a  short  distance,  but  soon 
dropping  it.  Our  friend  gave  a  fearful  scream, 
and  ran  for  the  camp  as  though  demons  were 
in  pursuit ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of 
his  fright  turned  many  a  jest  and  merry  laugh 
iqion  him  before  the  night  wore  away.  In 
these  days  maple  sugar  is  manufactured  more 
easily.  Modern  contrivances  have  supplanted 
the  old  rude  forma.  A  few  days  since  we  were 
in  a  sugar  orchard  among  the  Kaatskills, 
where  the  trees  tapped,  all  emptied  their  sap 
into  well  arranged  and  continuous  spouts, 
bringing  the  flow  at  once  to  the  boilers  direct 
from  the  trees.  But  we  doubt  very  much  as  to 
the  labor-saving  contrivances  adding  to  the 
old-time  processes  in  hearty  enjoyment,  when 
the  work  was  harder,  and  the  sugar,  we  think, 
sweeter  and  more  appetizing  for  the  toil  inci¬ 
dent  to  its  making. 


“BOB  WHITE." 

Whoso  voice  is  that  that  wakes  mo  from  sleep 
As  soon  as  the  day  liegins  to  peep — 

Now  under  the  wall  and  now  in  the  hay. 

Now  in  the  meadow  piping  away  ? 

Why  that’s  “Bob  White.” 

He  seems  ns  fond  of  his  ((ommon  name 
As  humans  who’ve  attained  to  fame; 

But  ho  isn’t  conceited,  not  a  mite, 

Though  he  wakes  us  up  before  ’tis  light 
To  call  “  Bob  White.” 

Our  Robert  has  just  two  notes,  that’s  all ; 

But  many  a  bird  miglit  envy  his  call. 

So  rich  and  full,  so  joyous  and  free ; 

For  a  matin  singer  there’s  none  to  me 
Like  dear  “Bob  White.” 

Wake  up !  ”  wo  hear  from  among  the  sheaves ; 
There  is  work  to  do,  and  old  Time  leaves 
The  laggard  and  lazy  on  the  way ; 

The  best  time  for  work  is  this  very  day, 

And  I’m  ‘  Bob  White.’  ” 

Let  me  give  you  a  warning,  Robert,  dear : 

A  man  with  a  gun  is  drawing  near; 

Ho  wants  a  quail  to  put  on  his  toast. 

Or  else  a  nice  tit-bit  for  a  roast ! 

Fly  away,  “  Bob  White !  ” 

Ila  !  ha  !  he’s  off !  and  the  gun  goes  down ; 

You  think  yourself  smart,  my  man  from  town ; 
But  your  toast  will  wait  and  your  oven  cool ; 

I  know  one  bird  who  is  not  a  fool. 

And  that's  “Bob  Wliito.” 

THE  LITTLE  BUILDERS. 

John  Brown  and  Jemmy  Atkins  wore  great 
friends.  At  school,  at  play — everywhere — they 
were  together  ;  and  when  one  learned  anything 
now,  it  was  not  long  before  the  other  knew  it 
also.  Now  they  were  watching  the  masons, 
who  were  building  a  fine  house. 

‘  Did  you  know  that  we  are  builders,  John  ?  ’ 
said  Jemmy  as  he  watched  the  men  putting 
brick  after  brick  upon  the  walL  ^ 

‘  No,  we  are  not ;  w  e’re  only  boys,’  said  John. 

‘  But  we  are  :  wc  are  building  a  house  which 
is  to  last  forever  and  ever,’  said  Jemmy  ear¬ 
nestly. 

‘  Pooh  !  now  you  are  not  in  earnest,’  said 
John.  ‘  Nothing  in  the  world  lasts  forever  and 
ever.  That  old  Morgan  house  is  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  it  wont  last  a  hundred  more.’ 

‘  I  can’t  help  that,’  said  Jemmy,  ‘  Mother 
told  me  our  souls  would  live  forever,  and  we 
were  building  a  house  for  them  to  live  in.’ 

‘  How  is  that?  ’  said  John  soberly. 

‘  Well,  she  said  we  build  our  characters  day 
by  day,  brick  by  brick,  just  as  that  man  is  do¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  wo  build  well,  we  shall  be  glad  for¬ 
ever  and  ever  ;  and  if  we  build  badly — if  we 
use  shaky  bricks,  or  rotten  wood  or  stubble — 
we  shall  ever  after  be  sorry.’ 

‘That  is  strange.  Wo  ought  to  be  pretty 
careful,  then,’  said  John.  ‘But  your  mother  is 
such  a  good  woman,  she  must  know.’ 

‘  I  think  it  is  nice  to  be  builders — don’t  you?  ’ 
said  Jemmy. 

‘Yes,  it  we  build  right.  But  let’s  sea — what 
kind  of  bricks  had  we  lujtter  use?’ 

‘Alivay.;  tell  the  truth — that’s  one ;  lieltoneet — 
that’s  another,’  said  Jemmy. 

‘Good!’  cried  John.  'Mind  your  mother — 
there  is  another.’ 

‘  Yes,  and  father  and  teacherx,  too,’  said  Jem¬ 
my.  ‘  There’s  a  big  beam  of  tempercuice  in  my 
building.  Mother  says  that’s  a  good  beam, 
and  keeps  the  frame  steady.’ 

'He  cour/cou.s— there’s  a  brick,’  said  John. 

‘And  Iton't  covet — there’s  another  ;  and  Don't 
Hpeak  ayainxt  anybody,  and  don’t  say  any  bad 
words,’  interrupted  Jemmy.  ‘And  we  shall  go 
on  building  as  long  as  wo  live,  mother  says, 
and  every  single  day  we  add  something  to  our 
house.’ 

The  gentleman  who  owned  the  new  building 
stood  close  beside  the  boys,  hidden  from  their 
sight  by  a  high  wall.  Ho  listened  to  their  talk 
intently,  and  then  he  stepped  round  beside 
them  and  said  ‘  Pretty  good  work,  my  boys  ; 
only  build  on  the  sure  foundation.’  They  look¬ 
ed  a  little  frightened,  but  ho  smiled  so  pleas¬ 
antly  upon  them  that  they  soon  felt  at  ease, 
and  listened  while  ho  said  'Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Give  your  young  hearts  to  God, 
my  boys.  Ho  is  the  great  Master-Builder.  He 
will  teach  you  to  build  so  that  He  will  sav 
“  Well  (lone.”  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  all  things  else  will  bo  added  unto  you.’ 
Then  ho  added  ‘  I  wish  everybody  would  build 
as  you  plan,  dear  boys.  May  God  help  you  to 
kedp  His  Commandments !  ’ — Children’s  Friend. 

AN  IRISHMAN’S  PERPLEXITY. 

The  Irish  are  celebrated  for  their  wit  and 
their  blunders.  The  following  old  story  tells 
how  Pat  was  puzzled  to  count  up  the  exact 
number  of  the  party,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
little  speckled  pig,  which  frisked  around  so 
that  Pat  declared  he  could  not  count  him  at  all. 
It  seems  that  Pat  had  been  absent  some  time 
on  a  fishing  excursion,  and  after  returning  to 
land,  met  one  of  his  friends,  who  inquired  of 
him  what  luck  he  had. 

‘  O,’  he  replied,  ‘  we  had  a  most  illigant  time.’ 

‘  Wlio  were  of  your  party  ?  ’  asked  his  friend. 
‘There  wur  five  of  us,’  was  his  answer. 

‘  There  was  mosilf,  one  ;  two  Scrogginses,  two  ; 
Terry  Toole,  three ;  Jim  Kasin,  four. 

‘  But  there  wur  five  of  us,  anyhow.  Let — me 
—see.  There  wur  Jim  Kasin,  one ;  an’  Terry 
Toole,  two ;  an’  mesilf,  three ;  an’  the  two 
Scrogginses — four. 

‘  Faith  !  an’  it’s  strange  that  I  can’t  remem¬ 
ber  the  fifth  man  !  Now  then— there’s  mesilf, 
that’s  one  ;  Jim  Kasin,  that’s  two  ;  an’  the  two 
Scrogginses,  that’s  three ;  an’ — an’  Terry  Toole,  | 
do  ye  see,  that’s  four ;  and  may  St.  Patrick  fly 
away  with  me  if  I  cun  find  the  fifth  man  at  all,  | 
at  all !  ’ — Grandmother’s  Children. 


‘  Good-raorning,  children  !  ’  said  an  Austinl 
physician  as  he  met  three  or  four  little  childiaml 
on  their  way  to  school,  ‘  and  how  are  you  tldsl 
morning?’  ‘We  darsn’t  tell  you,’ replied  tht 
oldest  of  the  crowd,  a  boy  of  eight.  ‘  Dare  not 
tell  me !  ’  exclaimed  the  physician,  ‘  and  whj 
not  ?  ’  ‘  ’Cause  papa  said  that  last  year  it  cos' 
him  over  fifty  dollars  to  have  you  come  In  ant 
ask  us  how  we  were.’ — Texas  Siftings. 
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rABHER’8  DEPARTMENT. 


the  HEDLEVAL  faemeb. 

A  late  number  of  the  London  Spectator  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  farming  customs  in 
the  olden  times.  It  says  ; 

Both  horses  and  oxen  were  used  on  the  land  ; 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  beans  and  peas 
were  grown.  The  medieeval  farmer  was  entire¬ 
ly  dependent  on  his  hay  and  straw  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  keep  of  his  stock,  for  there  were  no  Winter 
roots,  and  the  hay  was  the  only  product  of  na¬ 
tive  grasses,  artificial  grasses  being  unknown 
for  toree  hundred  years  longer.  Cattle  and 
sheep  were  fattened  in  Summer  and  killed  at 
its  close,  and  their  flesh  salted  for  Winter  use  ; 
for  few  could  be  kept  in  condition,  save  at  great 
expense,  through  the  Winter  months.  The  old 
song  of  “Summer  is  a  cornin’  in,”  meant  much 
more  in  those  days  than  it  does  in  ours ;  the 
return  of  Spring  and  Summer  meant  a  return 
to  fresh  meat  and  fresh  vegetable  diet.  Onions, 
garlic,  and  mustard  were  grown,  but  the  profu¬ 
sion  of  garden  produce  of  the  present  day  was 
quite  unknown,  and  food,  though  abundant, 
was  coarse  and  wanting  in  variety. 

Prof.  Rogers  has  noted  only  one  instance  of 
the  purchace  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  “  cabe- 
che  ”  seed  in  1458  by  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
at  the  enormous  rate  of  48.  per  pound,  and  this 
was  probably  an  experiment.  The  cultivation 
of  the  hop  was  introduced  from  the  low  coun¬ 
tries  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  some¬ 
what  later  sheep  farming  began  to  take  the 
place  of  agriculture,  and  was  a  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint  and  of  legislation.  “  The  practice  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  arisen  from  two  causes — the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  capital,  owing  to  the  general  impov¬ 
erishment  of  the  country,  and  the  high  prices 
of  wool.”  In  1532  some  flock-makers  had  20,- 
000,  6,000,  or  5,000  sheep,  and  it  was  enacted 
that  in  future  no  one  should  have  more  thjin 
2,000. 

Wheat  and  rye  from  the  Baltic  were  import¬ 
ed  in  quantity  sufficient  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  legislature,  so  that  the  English  farmer  was 
exposed  to  competition  in  com  while  he  had 
the  practical  monopoly  of  the  wool  market. 
As  a  consequence,  laud  was  laid  down  in  grass, 
and  vast  enclosures  were  made  from  the  com¬ 
mon  field ;  and  it  was  this  practice,  and  tlie  in¬ 
jury  done  to  the  poor  by  depriving  them  of  their 
cutilages,  tliat  were  the  chief  cause  of  Ket’s  re- 
belUon  in  1549,  which  is  “  remarkable  as  being 
the  last  attempt  which  English  laborers  have 
made  to  secure  what  they  believed  to  be  j  ustice 
by  force  of  arms.” 

Poultry  and  geese  were  everywhere  reared, 
and  must  have  been  very  welcome  luxuries  in 
Winter.  The  price  was  low,  a  capon  or  a  goose 
averaging  4d.  during  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
should  be  noted,  though  the  remark  is  a  trite 
one,  that  a  low  money  value  by  no  means  indi¬ 
cates  cheapness,  which  is  relative  to  prices  then 
current,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  the* prices 
of  to-day.  The  purchasing  power  of  money  in 
the  fifteenth  century  was  extremely  great.  The 
average  price  of  an  ox  was  18s.,  of  a  good  sad¬ 
dle  horse  653.,  while  wheat  averaged  5s. 
and  oats  28.  Id.  a  quarter  ;  but  the  wages  of  an 
onlinary  laborer  were  barely  4d.  a  day,  and  the 
rent  of  arable  land  did  not  exceed  6d.  an  acre. 
The  yield  was  very  small  (not  more  than  a 
fourth  of  that  of  the  present  day),  and  it  may 
be  put  down  that  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
was  not  over  seven  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  houses  and  habits  of  the  people  at  this 
period  were  extremely  filthy.  Life  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages  must  have  been  lull  of  constant  alarm 
from  plague  and  pestilence,  and  the  only  won¬ 
der  is  that  the  black  death  ever  ceased  its  rav¬ 
ages.  In  the  large  towns  especially,  the  want 
of  sanitary  arrangements  caused  fearful  mortal¬ 
ity,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  popu¬ 
lations,  like  that  of  London  in  the  eighteenth 
"TRiULUiy,  weie  kept  up  solely  by  immigration 
from  the  country  districts. 


TtATSTWQ  POULTRY. 

We  have,  says  the  American  Agriculturist, 
found  milk  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  diet  for 
young  chickens  soon  after  they  come  from  the 
nest,  to  promote  tlielr  health  and  rapid  growtii. 
Indian  meal  ground  coarse  and  scalded  with 
milk,  is  a  perfect  feed  for  tliem.  As  they  grow 
older  grass,  cabbage,  or  onions  may  be  chop¬ 
ped  fine  and  added  to  tlie  daily  rations.  A 
portion  of  the  milk  on  dairy  farms  usually  go¬ 
ing  to  the  pig  trough,  may  be  diverted  to  the 
chicken-coop  with  great  advantage.  Eggs  are 
worth  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen  and  poultry 
twenty  cents  a  pound  when  pork  brings  but  ten 
cents  a  pound. 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  lime  in  some  shape 
to  hens.  They  are  rapidly  exhausting  the  egg¬ 
shell  supply  in  their  systems,  and  you  must 
stop  the  drain.  So  give  oj'ster  and  clam  shells  ; 
the  former  are  best  because  they  are  the  softest. 
Crack  them  fine.  By  roasting  them  they  will 
pulverize  better.  Give  lime  in  water.  Use  a  low 
pan  with  water  and  lime  in  it.  The  water  w'ill 
take  up  lime,  and  the  hens  knowing  a  great 
deal  more  about  themselves  than  perhaps 
others  do,  will  take  what  they  want.  Bone 
meal  is  very  excellent.  It  may  bo  purchased 
in  most  large  towns.  If  you  do  not  give  tlie 
hens  lime  in  some  shape  they  w’ill  eat  their 
eggs.  Also  give  j’our  hens  pieces  of  old  cab¬ 
bage,  or  hang  a  cabbage  by  a  limb  and  so  Tiear 
the  ground  Hint  they  can  peek  at  it. 


OKE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Livingston’s  Perfection  is  the  finest  tomato. 

Timothy  likes  a  soil  in  which  there  is  clay. 

Cool  soils  give  the  richest  potatoes  in  flavor. 

The  French  cultivate  the  sorrel  or  “  sour 
grass  ”  for  salads. 

The  Early  York  cabbjige  is  the  best  early 
kind  in  our  knowledge. 

The  Chile  pepper  makes  a  splendid  pickle,  or 
addition  to  catsup. 

If  you  have  any  buckwheat,  feed  it  to  your 
laying  hens.  It  is  great  egg  food. 

Trenching  celery  becomes  less  and  less  in 
favor  every  year.  On  the  level  ground  culti¬ 
vation  is  easier. 

Raise  Hubbard  or  Marblehead  squashes  for 
fattening  cattle.  Also  for  making  “  pumpkin  ” 
pies,  if  you  are  a  pie-biter. 

The  Mammoth  Sweet  is  a  good  late  sweet 
com.  The  ears  are  immense.  We  find  that 
chickens  prefer  it  to  field  corn. 

The  Fish  Commissioner  at  Washington  will 
supply  carp  for  stocking  ponds.  Apply  to  your 
State  or  local  commissioner. 

Scald  tlie  milk  for  c^alves  having  the  “  scours,” 
says  the  Prairie  Farmer.  It  checks  the  com¬ 
plaint  gradually,  and  does  no  harm  to  the  di¬ 
gestion. 

An  English  authority  feeds  to  cows  only  the 
bottom  of  the  turnip  after  the  crown  has  been 
cut  off,  thus  preventing  the  turnipy  flavor. 

Chicago  buyers  want  fat  sheep,  but  they  do 
not  care  for  coarse  bulk.  A  wether  weigliing 
100  pounds  may  yield  a  larger  per  cent,  of  mut¬ 
ton  than  one  weighing  140  pounds. 

Prof.  Stockbridge  says  that  the  average 
growth  of  wood  on  an  acre  of  land  between 
New  England  and  the  Potomac  is  a  coni  and  a 
half  a  year  for  thirty  years  after  it  is  once  cut 
over. 

“  The  farmer  of  the  South,”  saj’s  the  Atlanta 
(Oa.)  Constitution,  “  can  raise  no  more  remune¬ 
rative  crop  than  ootton  at  ten  cents  per  pound, 
but  of  course  we  must  insist  on  his  raising  all 
the  provisions  needed.  A  farmer  who  buys 
hay,  corn,  and  bacon  will  never  get  along  in 
any  country,  but  he  can,  by  raising  these  for 
his  home  supply,  make  money  if  he  can  get  ten 
cents  per  pound  for  cotton  as  his  surplus  crop.” 

A  Michigan  girl  told  her  young  man  that  she 
would  never  marry  him  until  he  was  worth 
$10,000.  So  he  started  out  with  a  brave  heart 
to  make  it.  “  How  are  you  getting  on, 
George,”  she  asked  at  the  expiration  of  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  months.  “Well,”  George  sai*!  hopefully, 
“I  have  saved  822.”  The  girl  dropped  her 
eyelashes  and  blushingly  remarked  “  I  reckon 
that’s  nearly  enough,  George.” 


THE  BLACK  WALNUT  FORESTS. 

[From  The  Examiner.] 

The  laborious  folly  of  our  early  settlers  in 
clearing  away  the  forest  with  unsparing  hand, 
is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  where  the  black 
walnut  especially  abounded.  Had  the  farmers 
who  settled  there  been  wise  enough  to  adopt 
at  the  beginning  a  rational  system  of  wood¬ 
cutting,  instead  of  simply  clearing  off  the  trees 
by  wholesale,  they  or  their  successors  would  ] 
now  be  in  possession  of  lands  worth  many 
times  the  value  of  the  denuded  soil.  Some 
interesting  and  suggestive  facts  bearing  upon 
this  subject  are  given  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  American  Architect,  which  deserve  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  those  shorteighted 
persons  who  are  still  affected  by  the  senseless 
mania  for  indiscriminate  clearing  off  of  wood¬ 
land  for  farming  purposes. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  large  sections  of 
the  two  States  named  were  covered  by  mag¬ 
nificent  growths  of  black  walnut  trees.  There 
was  a  considerable  demand  for  this  beautiful 
wood,  and  a  great  deal  was  annually  cut  for 
shipment  to  the  East.  But  the  process  of  de¬ 
struction  to  supply  this  demand  was  not  rapid 
enough  for  the  impatient  settlers,  and  in  their 
haste  to  clear  the  ground  for  agricultural  uses, 
they  applied  the  torch  as  well  as  the  axe,  and 
burned  over  thousands  of  acres  of  timber 
lands.  They  cleared  their  land ;  but  in  the 
process  value  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of 
dollars  went  up  in  smoke  from  every  farm. 

One  of  these  improvident  farmers  informed 
the  correspondent  of  a  New  York  newspaper 
that  he  worked  almost  incessantly  for  eight 
years  to  clear  black  walnut  trees  off  his  farm, 
burning  more  than  eighty  acres  of  timber  on 
his  own  ground.  During  the  thirty  years  since 
this  wholesale  destruction  was  accomplished 
the  farm  has  been  constantly  cultivated,  and  is 
now  valued  at  about  $8,000.  If  it  could  now 
be  put  in  the  condition  which  existed  before 
the  clearing  began,  it  would  be  worth  about 
$100,000,  so  that  the  old  farmer  actually  spent 
eight  toilsome  years  in  robbing  himself  at  the 
rate  of  some  $12,000  a  year.  “  It  is  true,”  the 
Architect  observes  in  commenting  on  this  typi¬ 
cal  experience,  “  that  by  this  means  his  land 
was  cleared  for  crops ;  but  the  experience  of 
other  countries  shows  that  judicious  thinning, 
in  place  of  indiscriminate  dc'struction,  wouhl 
have  reduced  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
farm  very  little,  if  at  all,  and  would  have  in¬ 
creased  the  value  of  the  timber  reserved  so 
much  as  to  compensate  in  a  great  degree  for 
that  cut  away,  so  that  the  owner  might  have 
secured  both  profits  instead  of  one.”  When  it 
is  considered  that  as  much  iis  $5,000  has  been 
obtained  for  a  single  black  walnut  log,  the  folly 
of  this  wholesale  destruction  by  lire  is  clearly 
manifest. 

It  is  reportetl  that  a  combination  of  specula¬ 
tors  has  recently  been  fornu'd  in  Englaiul,  to 
get  possession  of  all  the  remaining  available 
stock  of  black  walnut  trees,  and  that  about 
$5,000,000  worth  have  already  been  secured, 
which  are  being  rapi<lly  cut  down  and  sent 
abroa<l.  If  this  be  true,  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  States  in  which  the 
trees  are  located  to  interpose  some  check  upon 
this  destructive  scheme.  A  better  system  of 
forestry  laws  is  urgently  needed  in  all  the 
States,  to  regulate  the  cutting  of  forest  trees. 
And  surely  the  costly  experience  of  the  settlers 
on  the  black  walnut  lands  ought  to  teach  far¬ 
mers  a  wholesome  le.s8on  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  their  valuable  timber  proper¬ 
ties. 

AFTER  GRAFTING. 

After  grafting,  says  a  writer  in  Farm  Home, 
all  the  new  sprouts  that  start  should  surely  be 
kept  off  until  the  scions  get  well  to  growing, 
and  if  in  that  time  any  of  the  old  limbs  or 
spurs  should  commence  growing  very  vigor¬ 
ously,  they  should  be  clipped  to  check  their 
growth.  After  about  the  first  of  August  stop 
hiking  off  any  sprouts  or  checking  the  growth 
of  the  old  limbs  in  any  way  ;  for  if  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow,  the  scions  will  stop  growing  the 
sooner,  and  have  a  chance  to  ripen.  The  next 
year  after  grafting,  in  May  or  June,  take  off 
that  portion  of  the  natural  limbs  and  sprouts 
that  interferes  most  with  the  growth  of  the  sci¬ 
ons,  taking  care  only  to  give  the  scions  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  space  and  sunlight.  Then  no  more 
training  should  be  done  until  another  year 
comes  around,  when  all  the  remaining  natural 
tops  can  safely  be  removed.  Where  two  scions 
are  growing  in  a  hub,  one  should  be  taken  out 
when  one,  or  at  most  two,  years  old;  sawing 
off  with  a  slant,  taking  a  portion  of  the  oid 
hub,  which  will  cause  it  to  heal  over  quicker 
and  smoother. 

MATURED  HOGS. 

There  is  no  profit  in  keeping  a  hog  until  it  is 
eighteen  months  ohl,  .says  The  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den  ;  and  although  such  an  animal  may  |>ossi- 
bly  ri>ach  the  weight  of  400  [loiinds,  the  heavy 
weight  will  not  compensate  for  the  food  con¬ 
sumed.  A  pig  farrowed  in  April,  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  about  Christmas,  will  more  than  return 
his  cost :  for  it  must  be  talo  n  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  during  that  period  he  will  be  but  a 
pig,  and  the  earlier  feeding.s  small  in  quantity. 
He  should  weigh  2.50  iHumds  when  killed,  espe¬ 
cially  if  a  graile  Essex  or  Berkshire,  and  the 
carcass  will  contain  a  fair  admixture  of  lean 
and  fat.  Very  large  hogs  are  viuy  often  oidy 
fit  for  the  lard  tubs,  and  very  often  only  for  the 
soap-maker.  The  quality  of  the  meat  intlucn- 
ces  the  price,  and  the  difference  of  only  one 
cent  a  pound  amounts  to  quite  a  sum  in  the 
whole.  The  profitable  hog  is  the  one  that  is 
grown  qwickly,  fatted  without  delay,  and  mar¬ 
keted  Viefore  it  begins  to  consume  the  food  laid 
up  for  Winter. 

TRAINING  TOMATO  VINES. 

The  following  jilan  has  been  recommended 
and  extensively  tried  :  Set  in  even  rows  three 
feet  apart.  .\s  soon  fis  large  enough,  hill  well, 
and  close  to  each  plant  drive  a  forked  stick, 
leaving  it  about  three  feet  above  ground.  On 
the  forks  tie  long  poles  firmly.  To  the.si'  train 
the  vines,  tying  with  strings,  and  nip  off  the 
shoots  that  grow  too  far  above  them.  By  this 
means  every  fruit  will  be  fine,  free  from  mud, 
even  when  heavy  mins  fall,  and  the  vines  keep 
in  bearing  till  late  in  Autumn.  The  plants  are 
more  prolific,  and  but  little  fruit  is  lost,  as  is 
so  often  the  cisewhen  the  vines  rest  on  the 
ground.  In  case  of  early  frosts,  double  sheets 
of  newspapers  hung  over  the  trellises  will  pro 
tect  the  tomatoes  till  till  tire  gathered. 

CORN-WORKING. 

Deep  working  of  growing  corn,  says  thi'  Kan¬ 
sas  Farmer,  is  not  good.  It  tears  away  roots 
that  are  needed  to  hurry  the  growth  of  the 
corn.  And  it  tends  to  hasten  evajioration.  If 
ground  is  well  prepared  f<>r  planting,  the  shal¬ 
lowest  working  which  will  keep  the  surface 
loose  and  destroy  weeds  is  the  best.  It  is  a 
niistiike  to  run  the  teeth  or  shovels  away  down 
where  the  roots  ought  to  be  enjoying  absolute 
freedom. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

The  following  testimony  is  given  by  a  breed¬ 
er  of  sheep  in  Missouri  :  Twelve  years  ago  I 
started  out  with  601)  full-blooded  nieiinos.  I 
have  now  over  six  thousand,  and  have  s  Id 
several  thousaml  during  that  time.  I  have 
made  money  every  year  since  I  started,  misring 
a  large  increase  and  shearing  heavy  fleeces 
each  year.  The  entire  flock  sheared  Lst  May 
over  eight  poumis  per  head  of  a  class  of  wool 
that  brings  the  highest  [irice  in  the  market. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


Or\'EN  UP  BY  PirYSICI.\NS. 

“  The  large  experience  that  we  have  had  during 
the  past  thirteen  years,  in  which  we  have  treated 
many  thousands  of  cases  with  our  new  Vitalizing 
renieily,”  says  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen.  of  11(‘9  Girard 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  “satisfies  us  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  diseases  which  have  he«'n  .steadily  growing 
worsM*  in  spite  of  the  bisit  motlical  tn'atiiient  the 
country  affonls,  can  be  cured  or  greatly  helped  by 
the  use  of  this  agent.  We  do  not  say  this  in  any 
lioastful  way.  The  declaration  is  tia.sed  upitn  results 
of  so  surprising  a  character  and  in  so  wide  a  ratige 
of  i-ases.  many  of  them  given  up  by  physicians  as 
hopeless,  that  it  stands  as  a  fact  open  to  the  clear¬ 
est  authentication,  and  we  will  afford  any  one  who 
desires  to  verify  the  reports  and  testimonials  which 
we  lay  before  the  public  the  largest  opportunity  for 
doing  so."  Write  to  them  for  their  pamphlet  de¬ 
scribing  the  nature  and  action  of  this  new  and  re¬ 
markable  Treatment.  It  will  be  sent  free. 


A  Healthy  Town. — In  point  of  longevity, 
Mansfield  is  credited  with  the  best  record 
among  Connecticut  towns.  The  oldest  inhabi¬ 
tant  is  ninety-eight  years  old,  and  within  the 
last  half  century  twenty-eight  persons  have 
died  whose  average  age  was  ninety-seven  years, 
four  of  whom  were  over  one  hundred  years 
old.  Mrs.  Mary  Southworth  died  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  two.  About  one  hundred 
persons,  it  is  said,  have  died  within  fifty  years 
upward  of  ninety  years  old.  At  present  there 
are  forty-nine  persons  over  eighty  years  old  in 
the  place. 

Prevention  of  Pneumonia.— Dr.  David  Waric 
thus  writes,  for  substance  :  Oxygen  is  the  agent 
by  which  food  is  fitted  to  repair  the  waste  of 
the  system,  and  is  equally  the  agent  whereby 
the  effete  matter  is  fitted  to  be  removed  by  the 
lungs  and  kidneys.  This  agent,  so  doubly  es¬ 
sential  to  life  and  health,  is  taken  up  by  the 
lungs  from  the  inbreathed  air.  The  amount 
necessary  is  about  equal  to  the  amount  of  food. 
In  pneumonia,  at  its  second  stage,  there  is  an 
exudation  into  some  portion  of  the  lungs.  This 
speedily  solidifies  and  completely  fills  up  the 
air  cells.  So  rapidly  may  this  take  place,  that 
two  pounds  of  such  solid  matter  may  bo  de¬ 
posited  In  twelve  hours,  or’  less.  Hence  the 
reason  why  pneumonia  is  sometimes  so  quick¬ 
ly  fatal.  In  case  of  recovery,  this  matter  soft¬ 
ens,  is  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  and  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  proper  organs,  leaving  the  lungs 
unharmed.  If  the  worn-out  material  of  the 
system  is  more  than  the  inlialed  oxygen  can 
prepare  for  removal,  it  accumulates,  giving  rise 
to  various  ailments,  and  is  often  deposited  at 
some  points  where  tlicre  is  some  local  disturb¬ 
ance.  It  may  be  thus  deposited  in  the  lungs 
when  irritated  by  a  cold  ;  but  no  cold  can  cause 
pneumonia  unk'ss  there  is  this  undue  amount 
of  effete  matter  in  the  blood.  The  old  are  pre- 
disiiosed  to  it  from  the  changes  whicli  age  af¬ 
fects  in  the  lungs  and  chest  walls  ;  and  so  are 
the  very  young,  from  the  undeveloped  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  breathing  powers.  But  the  ease- 
loving,  high-living,  middle-aged  gentlemen  are 
liable  to  it  from  their  habits  of  life  ;  and  so  are 
tlie  sedentary,  from  very  different  habits,  but 
whicli  equally  keep  the  inbreathed  oxygen  un¬ 
equal  to  the  bodily  waste.  A  few  minutes 
spent  daily  in  exercise  adapted  to  expand  the 
chest  would  permanently  eidarge  its  capacity, 
and  enable  the  lungs  to  take  iu  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  of  air  —  an  increase,  say,  from 
twenty  to  sixty  feet  a  day. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Mosquitoes. — To  protect  yourself  from  mos¬ 
quitoes,  rub  your  face  and  all  the  exposed  part 
of  your  person  with  lemon. 

Take  a  vessel  that  will  liold  exaetI}'one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  pure  water,  and  fill  it  with  pure 
milk  of  average  quality,  and  the  weight  will  be 
found  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  three  pounds. 
In  other  words,  milk  is  three  per  cent,  heavier 
than  water. 

Improveu  Lkmonadk — Here  is  a  recipe  for  a 
cool  and  pleasant  drink  for  Summer,  wliich  will 
be  found  quite  a  good  variation  from  lemon¬ 
ade  :  Take  tlie  juice  of  six  oranges  and  six  lem¬ 
ons,  adding  sugar  to  suit  the  taste.  Put  to  this 
a  quantity  of  {louruh'd  icc  and  some  sliced  i)ine- 
api)le,  pouring  over  it  two  quarts  of  water. 

Potato  Soup. — Peel  and  slice  potatoes,  boil 
them  to  a  niiislqrub  all  through  a  coarse  sieve, 
and  stir  them  into  boiling  water  to  the  aiiprov- 
ed  thickness.  Adda  piece  of  butter,  salt,  and 
chopped  parsley,  eliervil,  or  any  other  herb. 
When  taken  off  tlie  fire  stir  in  the  yolks  of  a 
few  eggs  that  have  been  beaten  with  a  little 
cream  or  milk,  and  serve  with  sipiiets  or  dice 
of  toasted  brea<i,  either  in  the  tureen  or  dry. 

liEMON  Marmalade. — Slice  tlie  lemons  very 
thin,  only  taking  out  the  seeds  ;  add  three  pints 
of  cold  water  to  each  pound  of  fruit  after  being 
cut  into  pieces  ;  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours  ; 
boil  it  until  tender,  pour  into  an  earthen  bowl 
until  the  following  day,  weigli  it,  and  to  every 
pound  of  boiled  fruit  add  one  and  a  half  pounds 
of  lump  sugar,  boil  the  whole  together  till  tlio 
syrup  jellies  and  the  cliips  are  rather  tilmsps 
rent. — Pendower. 

Yorkshire  Pudding. — Beat  one  egg  with  half 
a  pint  of  milk,  and  mi.x  gradually  sufficient 
flour  to  make  a  batter.  Take  a  little  fat  from 
tlie  dripping  pan  and  pour  into  a  tin  baking 
dish.  Tlioroughly  lieat  the  tin,  pour  in  the 
batter,  and  stand  on  a  trivet  in  the  driiiping 
lian.  It  will  take  about  half  an  hour  in  a  quick 
oven.  When  the  pudding  is  brown  on  one  side, 
turn  over  and  bake  the  other.  If  liked  (juite 
crisp,  it  should  only  cover  the  tin  w’ell  ;  but  if 
wished  thicker,  of  course  it  must  be  put  in  a 
smaller  tin. 

(Ulf’s  Head  or  Mock  Turtle  Soup. — Get  a 
fat  calf’s  head,  cleaned,  and  with  the  eyes  re¬ 
moved.  Wash  it  well,  crack  the  skull,  take  out 
the  brains.  Take  also  a  set  of  calf’s  feet ;  put 
the  head  and  feet  together  ;  put  them  ov(;r  the 
fire  in  two  gallons  of  cold  water,  some  salt,  and 
simmer  three  or  four  hours  the  day  before  us¬ 
ing  it.  On  tlie  morning  of  the  day  when  you 
are  going  to  use  it,  skim  it  well,  taking  off  ev¬ 
ery  [larticle  of  fat ;  |>ut  it  over  tlie  lire  again, 
adding  four  peidoil  onions,  a  bunch  of  [larsley, 
two  or  three  heads  of  celery,  light  cloves, 
twelve  allspice,  twelve*  black  pepiiers,  and  let  it 
simmer  three  or  four  hours  ;  then  drain  through 
a  eolantler.  Put  the  broth  back  in  the  iiot. 
Knb  very  srnootlily  the  yolks  of  three  liard- 
boiled  eggs,  a  half  [lint  of  nicely  browned  flour, 
a  wiueglassful  of  mushroom  catsup,  two  large 
wineglasses  of  wine,  and  mix  all  smodthly  with 
the  brains ;  pour  in  half  an  hour  before  serv¬ 
ing,  keeping  it  tightly  covered.  Take  tlie  head 
ami  the  feet,  and  removing  tlie  flesh  from  the 
bones,  chop  the  meat  and  season  it  with  cay¬ 
enne  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  basil. 
Rub  all  well  together,  make  a  line  meat  of  it, 
and  mould  it  into  balls  the  size  of  a  hickory 
nut.  Dredge  them  with  flour,  and  fry  them  iu 
bulling  lard  to  a  nice  brown.  Drain  tliem  free 
from  fat  and  put  them  in  a  tureen  with  two 
lemons  sliced  very  thin  over  them,  then  pour 
the  boiling  sou[>  over  alL— .4unt  Addie  in  Conn 
try  Gentleman. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Mrs.  Garfield,  widow  of  the  late  President, 
has  been  chosen  President  of  the  Cleveland 
branch  of  the  McAll  Mission. 

Tlie  quality  of  Oscar  Wilde’s  wit  seems  to  be 
improving;  He  has  recently  said  that  the  na¬ 
tional  occupation  in  America  is  train-catching. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says  “  The  refine¬ 
ment  which  Mr.  Arnold  found  here  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  absence  of  a  certain  mental  and 
physical  uneasiness  to  bo  up  front.” 

Charles  L.  Hadley,  Cooper  Institute,  this 
city,  has  constantly  on  liaml  full  linos  of  white 
and  decorated  French  china  and  Engli.sh  por¬ 
celain,  dinner,  tea,  and  cliamber  sets,  which 
they  make  a  specialty  of  sending  throughout 
the  country  on  recei[)t  of  Postoffice  Money  Or¬ 
der  or  draft,  or  by  express  C.  O.  D.  Illustrated 
catalogue  on  application. 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  justly  claims  preeminence 
as  the  greatest  lumber-producing  city  in  the 
world.  The  total  product  of  Muskegon  during 
1883  was  686,079,254  feet,  exceeding  tlie  jiroduct 
of  Saginaw  valley  by  several  hundred  millions. 
She  produced  during  the  same  period  189,854,- 
150  laths,  and  cut  310,491,500  shingles.  One- 
fourth  of  the  vessel  traffic  of  Lake  Michigan  is 
transacted  at  Muskegon,  and  over  3,000  vessels 
were  cleared  from  the  port  last  year. 

One  of  the  surprising  developments  in  the 
course  of  the  trial  now  in  progress  In  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  which  a  Miss  Sarah  Althea  Hill  seeks 
to  establish  that  she  lias  been  lawfully  married 
to  Senator  William  Sharon,  is  the  necromancy 
practiced  by  the  fair  plaintiff.  In  addition  to 
1  other  arts,  Sarah  Altheik  consulted  familiar 
spirits  thi’ough  professional  soothsayers.  One 
of  these,  a  colored  “  Voudoo  woman,”  testified 
the  otlier  day  tliat  she  gave  Sarah  Althea  a 
love  draught  or  potion  to  compel  the  Senator 
to  love  her.  Tliis  delectable  draught,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  witness,  was  composed  of  “  nine 
drops  of  molasses,  nine  phiches  of  sugar,  and 
the  balance  in  black  tea.”  After  this  combina¬ 
tion  had  failed  to  work  the  desired  charm,  the 
“  Voudoo  woman  ”  gave  Sarali  .\lt  hen,  a  new 
one.  Having  secured  a  pair  of  the  Senator’s 
stockings,  said  the  witness,  “I  took  the  two 
socks  and  tied  the  toes  into  a  very  hard  knot, 
and  gave  them  to  her,  witli  instructions  to  go 
homo  and  dip  tlie  toes  in  whiskey,  and  wear 
them  around  her  left  knee.”  These  instruc¬ 
tions,  it  appi'ars,  the  poor  fool  religiously  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  the  next  column  to  tliat  in  which 
this  stuff  is  printed,  in  a  San  Francisco  paiier, 
sixteen  advertisements  of  “  astrologers  ”  anil 
fortune-tellers  are  published. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


New  Slate  Mines. — .\ii  important  discovery 
of  slate  was  made  a  short  time  ago  at  a  spot 
about  one  mile  from  L’Aiise,  Mich.,  which  re 
[)ort  now  says  is  jiroving  of  immense  magni¬ 
tude,  The  following  is  given  in  a  press  dis- 
[latch  :  “A  de[)th  of  2.5  feet  has  been  rt‘aehe<l, 
which  shows  a  deposit  of  excellent  billiard  and 
roofing  slate.  Tlie  vein  <lijis  toward  the  south¬ 
east  to  a  distance  of  300  f-'Ct  in  width  as  far  as 
the  test  pits  have  been  made,  then  runs  west, 
crossing  the  Maninette,  Houghton  &  Ontona¬ 
gon  Railroad  te  an  indefinite  ilisLinee.  The 
outerop|iings  on  the  sections  show  the  slate  to 
be  within  three  feet  from  the  surface.  The  f.i- 
cilities  for  shipping  are  excellent.  With  the 
railroad  to  tlie  lett  of  it  200  feet,  and  the  Kee- 
wonaw  Ray  one  mile  in  front  of  it,  the  maikets 
of  Cliieago,  Buffalo,  and  other  leading  port.s  can 
be  reached  with  ucost  of  50 to  60  cents  a  square. 
Tlie  discovery  is  looked  upon  with  great  inter¬ 
est,  and  will  he  one  of  tlie  leailing  industries  of 
the  Upper  Penlnsnla.  Stri|iping  and  t(st  pit¬ 
ting  and  other  work  to  improve  the  pro|terty, 
is  under  progress.  The  shue  is  equal  to  that 
which  has  been  seleceil  for  covering  the  new 
Board  of  Trade  Building  in  Chicago.” 

Why  the  Fyes  Shine. — Place  a  child  (because 
the  i)Upil8  of  children  are  large),  and  by  prefer- 
ence  a  blonde,  says  the  Pofudai  Science  Month¬ 
ly,  at  a  distance  '  f  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  a 
lamp,  which  is  the  only  source  of  light  in  the 
room,  an<l  cause  it  to  look  at  some  object  in 
the  direction  of  the  lamp,  turning  the  eye  you 
wish  to  look  at  slightly  inward  toward  the  nose. 
Now  put  your  own  eye  close  behind  the  lamp 
flame,  with  a  card  between  it  and  the  Hame.  If 
you  will  tlien  look  close  by  the  edge  of  the 
fl:ime  covered  by  the  card  into  the  eyes  of  the 
child,  yon  will  see,  instead  of  a  perfectly  black 
pupil,  a  reddish  yellow  ciicle.  If  the  eye  hap- 
pens  to  he  hyi<ermetropie,  you  will  be  able  to 
see  the  red  u  flex  when  your  own  eye  is  at  some 
distance  to  one  side  of  the  flame.  This  is  the 
[  true  explanation  of  the  luminous  appearance 
of  the  eyes  of  some  animals  when  they  are  jn 
'  comparative  obscurity.  It  is  simply  the  fight 


reflected  from  the  bottom  of  their  eyes,  which 
Is  generally  of  a  reddish  tinge,  on  account  of 
the  red  blood  in  the  vascular  layer  of  the  cho¬ 
roid  back  of  the  semi-transparent  retina,  and 
not  light  that  is  generated  there  at  all.  This 
reflection  is  most  apparent  when  the  animal  is 
in  obscurity  ;  but  the  observer  must  be  in  the 
light,  and  somewhat  in  the  relative  position 
indicated  in  the  above  described  experiment. 
That  is,  the  eye  of  the  observer  must  be  on  the 
same  line  with  the  light  and  the  observed  eye. 
The  eyes  of  nearly  all  animals  are  hyperme¬ 
tropic,  most  of  them  very  highly  so,  so  that 
they  send  out  the  rays  of  light  which  have 
entered  them  in  a  very  diverging  manner. 


Hdtch&Foote, 

^^ankers. 

NewYork. 

Buy  and  Sell  all  issues  of  U.  S. 
Bonds;  execute  orders  in  Stocks 
and  Bonds  for  Cash,  and  on  a 
Margin;  Interest  allowed  on 
Deposits.  Desirable  Investment 
Securities  on  hand,  a  list  of 
which  we  furnish  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Personal  attention  given 
to  correspondence  which  we  in¬ 
vite. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTERS’  HOUSE, 

Fertli  Amboy,  IT.  J. 

Spixtal  Gifts  aro  groatly  noodod  by  the  “  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Relief  ”  for  the  furnlshlnR  of  the  House  at  Perth 
Amboy.  Tlio  Parlor  and  Library  with  many  chambers  are 
entirely  bare. 

Furniture  and  books  may  bo  sent  to  Perth  Amboy,  and 
gifts  of  money  to  tho  Rev.  CHARLES  BROWN,  Treasurer, 
1334  Chestnut  St.,  Pblladelphia,  Pa. 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  HATES. 
Warranted  fresh  and  sure  to  grow  or  money  refunded. 

Please* .send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  for 
cultivation,  free. 

SEEDS  for  tho  CHILDREN'S  GARDEN,  2.')  per  cent.  less 
than  catalogue  rates.  I.«-t  tho  children  send  for  my  cata¬ 
logue,  and  try  my  seeds.  Address 

.lOSEPH  HARK  IS, 

Moroton  Farm,  Hocliestcr,  XT.  Y. 

Heniorrliiigo  nnd  Aslhnia. 

fktracts  from  letters  qf  persons  who  were  CURK1>  with  East 
India  Hemp,  and  now  order  for  their  friends : 

“I  know  all  about  the  Cannabis  Inilica.  Fifteen 
years  ago  It  cared  my  daughter  of  the  Asthma;  she  hatl 
It  very  bad  for  several  years,  but  was  perfectly  cured. 
Please  send  me  a  $9  box  of  your  mo<Uclne.” 

.lACGB  TROUT. 

Deep  River,  Poweshiek  Co.,  Iowa. 

“  I  fear  Cousin  Is  In  a  decline,  and  ns  thy  medicines  cur¬ 
ed  my  only  brother  of  IIemorrha,;e  of  the  Lun,{s  about 
a  year  ago,  I  wish  Cousin  to  take  them.”  Thy  true  friend, 
HANNAH  MIl^KLE,  near  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

None  hut  pint  bottles.  $^..‘40  per  bottle,  or  three  bottles 
for  SC.-TU.  Address 

CHADDOCK  A  CO.,  Hole  Proprifttors, 

1032  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CatabhH 

'HfifftVERf  s 


|i^-£CVER 


EI.VW 

CRFAM  BALM 

CauseK  HO  Pain.  Gives 
Relief  at  once.  Thor¬ 
ough  TREATMEM  will 
Cure.  Not  a  Liquid  or 
SniifT.  A]i|)lj  with  Fin¬ 
ger.  Give  it  a  trial. 

.TO  cents  at  Druggists. 
U.&A.  I  60  centa  by  mall  registered. 
Send  for  circular. 

ELY  BROTHERS,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


“A  CLOSE  SHAVE.” 
G  E  N  U  I  N  E”  'S 

^YANKEE  SOAP 

^f-inufOfturtd  Mi 

MANCBCSTCR.  CONN., 

TFILLTAMStd-  BTiOTHEUS 

^  CHIMISTS  AND  APOTBSOARISH. 
TopmtmtcouaMvl*!!*,  tb«  r  ci^iuuurawiii  b«Q|>on 
Mcb  c«k*. 


(tOpy  of  front  Label,  adopted  1®40.) 

For  forty  vears  the  recognized  standard  for  Shaving. 
I.ather  rich, 'mild,  .ind  lasting.  No  seap  In  the  world  so 
much  c<iuuterfelted.  Decisions  of  U.  H.  Courts  .susdalnlng 
our  "Trade  Mark  ”  sent  free  on  application.  For  a 

i'I  kf:  toilet  m>ap 

use  our  •‘B.iRBF.RS’  Bar  S.'iap.”  Sample  mailed  for  3c., 
and  a  cake  of  Yankee  Soap  for  12c.  Address 

J.  B.  WTLLI.AMS  &  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


MAl^KATO,  MiNN., 

Now  presents  the  most  Inviting  location  West  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  for  Manufacturers,  .Jobbers,  and  Capitalists  notable 
to  operate  In  the  largest  cities.  By  seven  railroads  she 
supplies  a  vast,  rich  country  from  her  natural  wealth  of 
timber,  stene,  clays,  and  sand,  and  her  prosiierous  manu¬ 
factories  and  wholesale  houses.  If,  having  some  means, 
you  want  a  pleasant  home,  with  educational,  religious,  and 
social  advantages,  where  wealth  may  be  accumulated 
faster  than  East,  c>  me  to  Mankato. 

M.  G.  WlLlJVRD,  Sec’y  Board  of  Trade. 


XJ.  S.  Mail  Steamships 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  to  180.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $18. 

LIVERPOOL  via  (tUEKNSTOWN. 

AUSTRAL . —  sails  Saturday,  May  3,  at  noon. 

CITY  OF  ROME . sails  Saturday,  May  17,  at  10  A.  M. 

Superbly  fitted ;  passenger  accommodations  unsurpassed. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  Issued  at  lowest  rates  aro  paid  free  of 
charge  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  Sic.,  apply  to 

EEXTDEHSOIT  B&OTEESIS,  XTe^  York. 


WHITE  AND  DECORATED. 

French  China  and  Fine  Porcelain  at  Low  Prices. 

Fine  White  French  China  Dinner  Seta,  149  pieces _  $.30  00 

Fine  White  French  China  Tea  Sets,  44  pieces .  7  50 

Fine  Gold  band  French  China  Tea  Sets,  44  pieces .  8  50 

Richly  Decorated  French  China  Tea  Sets,  44  pieces. ...  12  00 

Chamber  Sets,  11  pieces,  $4 ;  white. .  3  00 

Fine  White  Porcelain  Dinner  Sots,  100  pieces .  14  00 

Decorated  Parlor  Lamps,  Brass  Mounted,  complete...  5  00 
ALSO  ALL  HOUSE  FU'RMSllING  GOODS. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Estimates  furnished. 

HADLEY’S,  1-1*7  Cooper  Institute,  IT.  Y.  City. 

Orders  securely  packed  and  placed  on  Car  or  Steamer, 
free  of  charge.  Sent  C.  O.  D. ;  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 


%NETi 

and  pnid  at  vaur  homi 


1  Soenrtty  3  to 
G  times  loan. 
INTEREST 

_  _ _ _  semi-annual 

'  and  pniffat  your  home.  28th  year  of 
J  residence,  ana  loth  of  business.  No  In¬ 
vestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  costs  of  fore.- 
'  closure,  wait  for  interest,  or  take  land. 
,  BE.ST  of  Kcferences  all  around  yon. 
Write  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Adoress 

D.  S.  B,  JOHNSTON  A.  SON, 

Negollaton.  of  Mortimge  Loans 
'  MBNIIOS  THIS  PAPER.  B'TTPAUL,  MINX. 


PRATT  &  CONE, 

REAL  ESTATE  LOANS. 

Absolutely  Safe  Investments  in  first  mortgage  notes 
on  Improved  Real  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  citytf 
Minneapolis,  at  rates  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  collected  anti  remitted  In  New  York  exchange  without 
expense  to  our  clients.  Full  details  given  on  application 
by  letter  or  In  person  at  either  office.  Best  city  references 
given.  A  limited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 
hand. 

ELFAJTUS  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

Union  Nat.  Bank  Building,  No.  7  Nassau  St.,  Room  28, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


THE 

‘DOMESTIC’ 

Sewing  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  designs  in  Woodwork  that  are  artistic,  le- 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  tho  “  DOMESTIC.” 

“Somestiii”  Sewing  Machine  Goipany, 

Broadway  and  fourteenth  St.,  New  York. 


TRAVELLERS'  OQITITS. 

State  Room  Trunk.s,  DeckChair.s,  Rugfs, 
Clothes  Bags,  Toilet  Poaches, 

and  all  articles  necessary  for  the  voyage,  or  Trav¬ 
elling  in  Europe. 

Sole  Leather  Truuks  aiiil  Yalises, 
Ladies^  Dress  and  Bonuet  Trunks, 

and  a  great  variety  of  Rags,  in  Alligator,  Beal, 
and  other  Leather.  Furnished  Bags,  Liquor-flasks, 
Card-eases,  Pocketbooks,  Purses,  Ac. 

JOHN  GATTNAGH, 

Trunk  Manufacturer  and  Importer, 

liroadtrat/f  New  York, 


IMPORTANT 

TO 

CARPET  BUYERS. 

Cm  Spring  Stock  is  Now  Complete. 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  AT  A 

REDUCTION  OF  20  PER  CENT. 

150  Rolls  Royal  Wilton, 

250  Rolls  Best  Body  Brussels, 

150  Rolls  Best  Moquette, 

300  Rolls  Best  Velvet, 

350  Roils  Best  Tapestry  Brussels, 

250  Rolls  All-Wool  Ingrains. 

INTENDING  PURUHASEUS  SHOUI.D  AVAIL  THEM¬ 
SELVES  OF  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  THE  BEST 
QUALITY  OF  CARPETS  AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Cautoii  Niittiiigs,  Druggets,  Rugs, 
Oil-Clotlis,  tSif., 

IN  GREAT  variety;  CAN  BE  PURCHASED  FROM 
US  AT  LOWFiJT  COST, 

Orders  Executed  in  Uity  or  Country  at 
Shortest  Notice. 


PATENIS 


JOHN  AND  JAMES 

DOBSON, 

MAN  UFA  CTUHERSy 
40  and  42  West  14th  Street. 


Hand-Book  FREE. 

^  R.s.  &  A.  p.  LAcer, 

PAtsnt  Att'yi.  Wa.liinKtoD,  D.  0. 

Mff  ITM  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  for  Patchwork  In  a.’Hs. 
XII  MX  and  .10c.  packages.  Samples,  10  cts.  Large 
IJAUlkMt  varloUoa  In  Remnants  from  1  to  10  yd.  pieces. 
Samples  25c.  PEQUOT  SILK  MILLS,  North  Haven,  CL 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Cliiircli  Rells. 

Greatest  E.xpcrionco.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  niailwl  free. 

CUNTON  E  MENEELY  BEU  COMPANY, 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bell*  and  Chimea 
for  Churches.  Tower  Clocks,  he.,  Ac.  Prices  eiicl 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 

H.  MiaSHANE  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  sine© 
si.sjrt.  Church,  Chapel,  School.  Kin*  Alarm 
and  other  bells :  also  Chimes  and  IVala. 

Meneely  &.  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


,  /‘N 


Charoh.  School,  riro-aUrm.  rioo-toneil,  low-pitoea,  w%rraM^ 
•d.  Catalogue  with  700 tettlmoalali,  prices,  etc.,  seat 

Slytny«r  Manufacturing  Co.,  OiaoinruxMa 


AND  TfOT 

weak  OU'f 

,  .  ..  _ _  .  ...,  _ ^il2">c.  C'-c'da-s 

I  Itoo.  j.  &  Buicn  A  Co..  38  Dev  St.,  N.  Y 


How  to  rear 
and  manage/ 
poultry. 

Send  a  tcn-cent' I'A^E A 
piece  to 

H.  H.  Sloddart. 


Hartford,  Ct., 

for  a  copy  of  tub 

Poultry  World, 

and  it  will  tell  yon. 


Cooley  Creamers. 

Ma<lo  In  four  styles,  all  sizes,  for 
dairy  or  factory  use.  Tho  only  cream¬ 
er  over  deemed  of  sufficient  merit  to 
bo  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

See  large  advertisement  last  or  next 
week.  Send  postal  for  Illustrated 
Circulars  containing  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  M.\CHINE  OO. 

Bkllows  Falls,  Vt. 


FKmSpaTdDz&imi  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  OAPT.  KINO,  U.  S.  A.  IIIATOKV  FROM  THE  BATTLE-FIELD.  Show$  how  Nations  have  beoh  made  or 
destroyed  in  a  day.— Ilow  Fame  or  Disaster  has  turned  on  a  single  Contest.  A  Grand  Book  for  Old  and  Young. --Raver 
Time.  Aids  the  Memory. Pleasure  and  /nstruetion.  Maps  and  Fine  Illustrations.  Agrnt«  Wanted  P'  rrvirbere« 
0^  Write  at  enee  for  full  description  and  terms.  Addreaa  J.  &  McOCUDY  dt  CO.$  PJilladelpbla,  Pa* 


CKCATARRH 


And  Diseases  of  the 
HEAD,  THROAT  &  LUNGS1 

Can  be  taken  at  home.  No  casr 
incurable  when  our  questions 
are  properly  answered.  Writa 


IMPORTANT  REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 


VASELINE 

(ruTBoumin  jeu.y.) 


One  Ounce  bottles  reduced  from  1 5  cents  to  1 0  cents. 
Two  Ounce  bottles  reduced  trom  26  cents  to  1 5  cents. 
Five  Ounce  bottles  reduced  trom  60  cents  to  25  cents. 

The  public  imiKt  not  accept  any  but  original  goods 
bnttleil  by  uh,  as  tbe  ImitHlions  are  worthless. 

Ghesebrougl)  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York. 


Toiie,M,WorInnaDsMpand  DnialilitT. 

WnLLlAM  KNABE  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 


J.&R.LAMB, 


Cariiiiiio  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHURCH 

Furniture. 


1‘ULIMTS,  F()NTtS, 
IT  ABLETS,  itc.,&c. 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 


Warner  Bros.  Celebrated  Coraliiie  Corsets, 

Are  the  acknowledged  standard  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  Coraline  with  which  they  are 
boned  is  snperior  to  Whalebone  both  Indnrablllty 
and  comfort. 

The  Health  and  Narsing  Corsets  shown 
above,  have  been  before  the  public  lor  ten  years, 
with  constantly  Increasing  sales. 

The  Health  Corset  gives  a  lady  the  beat  form 
of  any  Corset  ever  made,  and  at  tbe  same  time  tt  la 
easy,  flexible  and  very  durable. 

The  Coraline,  Flexible  Hip,  Abdominal  and 
Misses’  Corsets,  arc  all  very  popular  styles,  elthet 
of  which  la  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

Price  ttrom  $1  up. 

For  Sale  bt  Leadino  MERCHAxra  EriRTWHna 
Avoid  all  imitations.  Be  sure  our  name 
is  on  the  box, 

WARNER  BROS., 

853  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


h  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent. 

KAPin  ACCIJMIIEATIONI 

Ctin  llandlo  Sums  Itargo  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Oentnil  Illinois  Finani  ial  Agency,  .laeksonville,  Illinois. 

WAi<TF.  KlfinKOIDERYSII.K 

beautiful  assorted  OOLORa 
'  Elegant  for  Crazy  Quills  and  all  kinds  of  Fancy 
Work.  One  ounce  package  for  40  cents  In  postal  notca 
THE  nUAINERD  *  AHM8TRONO  CO., 

480  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  238  Market  at.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Ministers’  and  Teachers’  Bible. 

^  Thih'^^majfnitlL’ont 

I  Sr 

the  leading  Bishops 
of  KnKlanrI.  in  ad 
ilitiontotheOhlaiiiigg  ,  . 

New  TestainentM  it  «« 

ro^Haro  of  lllhloe  ^V»ril«!  40 

Kefereiit’ea  with  (N)ntfxt'  aii  Fmcvc'o 
pn^la.  A  Dictionary  of  Proj.Pr'.Vairuw, 
with  ITonurn  iation,  12  full  ua,-„  coior- 
rjl  Maps.  I’lKtry,  Music,  £tli„ol.,«r. 
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iHE  NEW -YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  MAY  8,  1884. 


“WOMAN’S  WOKE  FOR  WOMAN.” 

Editor  Evangelist:  At  the  recent  Foreign  Mis- 
Bionary  meeting  held  by  the  Presbyterian  ladies 
in  New  York,  a  proposition  was  made  that  the 
ladies  of  the  State  of  New  York  should  amply  en¬ 
dow  and  equip  the  Elmira  Female  College. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  a  woman  prayed  this  in¬ 
stitution  into  existence,  and  its  history  is  one  of 
marvellous  interest.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
“Woman’s  work  for  woman”  to  have  full  sway. 
Here  may  be  educated  the  daughters  of  ministers 
and  missionaries  and  other  Christian  workers  who 
give  up  all  chance  for  accumulating  wealth,  that 
they  may,  like  our  dear  Master,  go  about  doing 
good. 

As  members  of  one  Christian  household,'  how 
appropriate  it  seems  that  the  rich  should  provide 
for  the  poor.  That  while  some  serve  the  Heavenly 
Father  in  amassing  wealth,  and  others  In  teaching 
and  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  those  who  win 
the  money  should  aid  those  who  givejall  their^time 
to  direct  Christian  labors. 

The  daughters  of  our  land  must  be  remembered 
and  provided  for;  theyj  be  educated  [and 

trained  for  Christian  work  as  wivesjand  mothers, 
as  teachers  and  missionaries,  if  this  world  becomes 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  What  better  work  can 
woman  do  for  woman  than  to  establish  and  endow 
Christian  institutions  of  learning,  where  girls  of 
moderate  means  or  of  no  means  can  be  thoroughly 
prepared  for  future  Christian  work  ? 

Elmira  Female  College  has  a  fine  curriculum ; 
an  excellent  Board  of  teachers.  It  has  been  from 
the  first  a  well-ordered,  refined,  Christian  home 
for  the  instruction  of  girls.  It  has  done  a  noble 
work  already,  but  needs  endowment  to  give  it 
facilities  that  shall  be  equal  to  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  of  the  day. 

Will  the  ladies  of  the  State  of  New  York  take 
this  child  of  Christian  nativity  and  establish  it 
upon  a  liberal  and  permanent  basis  ?  Any  inqui¬ 
ries  relating  to  it  may  be  addresstid  to  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Knox,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN’S  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  fourteenth  annual  assembly  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  held  on  Wedne.sday,  April  :i0,  in  the 
Tenth  Pre.sbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia.  That 
this  was  the  home-coming,  was  evinced  in  the 
presence  at  the  meeting  of  over  400  delegates  from 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  Throughout  the 
meeting,  which  continued  two  days,  the  attendance 
was  so  large  as  to  completely  fill  the  church  audi- 
once-room,  and  it  became  necessary  at  one  time  to 
hold  an  overflow-meeting  in  the  Sunday-school 
room  of  the  church.  A  deeply  spiritual  atmos¬ 
phere  pervaded  all  the  sessions  of  this  intensely 
Interesting  meeting.  The  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  earnestly  invoked  in  the  opening  prayer¬ 
meeting,  was  sensibly  felt  by  all  who  came  to¬ 
gether. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Schenck,  President  of  the  Society,  and  the  usual 
order  of  exercises  followed.  The  report  of  the 
Tniasurer  showed  that  the  receipts  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $121,571.88.  Sixty-five  new  Auxil¬ 
iaries  and  ninetj’-eight  new  Bands  were  organized 
during  the  past  year,  showing  a  healthy  growth. 
•The  Society  has  under  its  care  125  missionaries, 

,  besides  many  native  helpers,  in  heathen  lands. 

A  number  of  lady  missionaries  were  present  with 
us,  and  addressed  the  meeting  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  first  day.  Popular  meetings  were  held  both 
evenings,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by  R(}v. 
Drs.  Jessup,  Cheek,  and  Ellinwood. 

The  young  people’s  meeting  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  was  so  largely  attended  that  even  standing- 
room  was  Impossible  to  obtain,  and  many  were 
obliged  to  go  away,  thereby  losing  what  was  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  meeting. 
The  influence  of  such  an  enthusiastic  gathering  as 
this  must  be  productive  of  great  good  to  the  cause 
of  Foreign  Missions.  We  look  for  grand  results 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be 
held  in  our  nation’s  capital,  Washington,  D.  C., 
April  30,  1885.  If  the  ten  per  cent,  advance  of  con¬ 
tributions  is  reached  all  along  the  line,  we  may  be 
able  at  that  time  to  report  large  increase  in  the 
Bum  total  of  money  given,  and  a  corresponding  ac¬ 
cession  of  spiritual  power.  Let  us  bring  “all  the 
tithes  ”  into  the  storehouse.  ,** 

A  MISSIONARY  PRAISE  MEETING. 

[Through  inadvertence,  the  following  brief  account  of 
a  meeting  evidently  of  rare  interest  is  printed  a  little 
late ;  but  we  are  sure  tliat  the  occasion  is  yet  fresh  in 
memory— its  fragrance  not  yet  exhaled.— Ed.  Evan.] 

“As  the  shadow  of  a  groat  rock  in  a  weary  land, 
BO  is  good  news  from  a  far  country.”  To  the  great 
army  of  Christian  women  at  home  who  are  ear¬ 
nestly  helping  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions,  tliore 
is  always  an  eager  expectancy  concerning  results 
in  the  distant  fields  of  lal>or ;  and  when  the  glad 
tidings  come  to  us  of  blessings  and  promise  great¬ 
er  than  we  had  oven  hoi>tKl  tor,  it  is  truly  a  cause 
of  united  rejoicing. 

The  praise  mwtiug  of  which  we  speak  was  held 
in  the  chapel  of  tlic  Third  Presbyterian  Ctiurch  of 
Chicago,  by  the  ladies  of  the  Foreign  Mi.ssionary 
8oci(!ty  of  that  church.  Tlie  meeting  was  led  in 
prayi^r  by  Mrs.  Hoge,  president  of  the  Women’s 
Board  of  Missions  for  thi?  Northwest. 

A  very  interesting  addre-ss  was  read  by  Mrs.  Her¬ 
rick  Johnson,  relating  principally  to  the  life  and 
death  of  a  Japanese  girl  who,  having  been  educat¬ 
ed  in  tliis  country,  returned  to  her  own  p^ple  to 
tell  them  of  Jesus ;  but  her  mission  was  brief,  in¬ 
deed,  as  she  survived  her  arrival  home  only  one 
brief  month.  But,  as  the  reader  beautifully  ex- 
pre.s8od  it,  perhaps,  like  Samson,  her  death  accom¬ 
pli  jhed  more  good  than  all  her  life  couM  have 
done. 

A  solo  and  recitation  were  kindly  rendered  by 
two  young  ladies  of  the  congregation. 

Another  address  of  much  interest  was  read  by- 
Mrs.  Helm  in  her  own  inimitable  manner.  Tliose 
who  know  of  this  lady’s  important  work  in  the 
mLssion  field  during  the  past  year,  can  readily  ap¬ 
preciate  her  efforts.  .\nd  what,  indtMHl,  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  her  cho.sen  theme,  “  Pre¬ 
cious  Stones — Our  Daughters  PolishiHl  after  the 
Similitude  of  a  Palace  ”  '? 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing,  and  certainly  the 
most  touching  exercise,  was  given  by  the  “  Seed- 
Bowere,”  a  band  of  little  children,  who  at  thi.s  Um. 
der  age  have  formed  themselves  into  a  missionary 
society.  They  enter'd  singing,  le<l  by  a  wee  maid¬ 
en  of  scarcely  four  Summers.  .\s  they  passed  the 
contribution  box,  each  dropped  within  her  tiny 
mite  of  thanksgiving.  Such  tiny  “mites”  them¬ 
selves  !  Do  we  wonder  that  Jesus  took  such  little 
ones  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them  ?  .\nd  may  we 
not  hope  great  things  from  the  rising  generation, 
who  are  thus  early  e<iucated  to  the  great  work  of 
evangelizing  the  world  ?  , 

Not  the  most  insignificant  part  of  this  praise 
meeting  was  the  thankoffering — a  contribution  from 
each,  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  on  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  the  giver’s  particular  cause  of  rejoicing,  or  an 
appropriate  passage  of  Scripture. 

An  earnest  addr<»8  and  prayer  by  the  pastor.  Dr. 
Kittredge,  closed  the  meeting.  “O  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and  declare  His 
works  with  rejoicing.” 


The  Annnal  BfcettnB  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  of  Home  Mlsaions  wlli  be  heid  in  the  Metho^liet 
Epleoopal  Church,  Wnshinirton  street,  Saratoga  Springs, 
K  ¥.,on  Friday,  May  at  M  a.  M.  At  12  M.  the  members 
Of  the  Woman’s  Synodical  Committee  will  meet  for  the 
election  of  the  officers  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Commtt- 
miwt  (or  other  business.  Women  desiring  to  attend  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  meetings  held  during  the 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  (or  information  os  to  rail¬ 
road  ratee,  will  please  apply  to  Mrs.  F.  E.  H.  Haines,  Box 
vaas  New  York  city :  and  as  to  boarding  places  to  Rev.  Alex. 
Proiidllt,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  F.  E.  H.  HAINES,  Secretary. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  YEAR. 

The  Republican  National  Conventioh  will  meet 
in  Chicago  on  June  3d,  and  the  political  papers  are 
of  course  speculating  as  to  the  result.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Convention  promisee  well,  as  New  York 
sends  such  men  as  George  William  Curtis  and  An¬ 
drew  D.  White,  reinforced  by  those  younger  in  ser¬ 
vice,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Edwin  Packard ; 
Massachusetts — Senator  Hoar,  ex-Govemor  Long, 
and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge:  Indiana — Richard  W. 
Thompson,  and  other  States  hardly  less  prominent 
representatives.  The  forecasting  of  probabilities 
is  something  that  all  the  papers  indulge  in,  and  it 
bids  fair  to  take  precedence  of  the  weather  problem 
for  a  few  weeks  to  come — until  the  two  great  Pres¬ 
idential  nominating  Conventions  have  successfully 
discharged  their  functions.  A  careful  table  of  esti¬ 
mates  just  now  at  hand  shows  314  votes  for  Blaine, 
or  338  if  the  Virginia  Straight-outs  be  admitted; 
272  for  Arthur,  or  296  if  the  Mahone  delegation  in¬ 
stead  be  admitted ;  and  72  for  Edmunds,  with  138 
divided  between  Logan,  Sherman,  Fairchild,  Haw¬ 
ley,  and  scattering.  Allowing  for  the  increase  of 
the  Convention  roll  of  members  from  756  to  820, 
Mr.  Blaine  promises  to  have  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portional  strength  on  the  first  ballot  as  in  1876  and 
1880,  when  he  received  respectivelv-  285  and  284 
votes.  Mr.  Arthur  will  not  be  far  behind.  The 
balance  of  power  will  bo  held  by  the  Edmunds 
men.  When  the  complimentary  votes  lor  favorite 
sons  are  over,  and  the  delegates  who  cast  them 
have  divided  between  the  leading  candidates, 
Blaine  and  Arthur  will  still  each  lack  a  majority. 
The  Edmunds  column,  which  will  probably  number 
then  about  100,  will  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  or 
secure  the  nomination  of  either. 

MEiaORIAL  D.W  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Saturday  (April  30th)  was  celebrated  as  Memorial 
Day  throughout  the  South,  business  was  suspend¬ 
ed  in  many  cities  and  larger  towns,  the  people  gen¬ 
erally  turned  out,  and  the  floral  disjilay  was  every¬ 
where  abundant.  The  spirit  of  the  orations  de¬ 
livered  was  as  a  whole  broad  and  national.  While 
the  people  displayed  the  sad  relics  of  a  “lost 
cause” — portraits  of  dead  sons,  tattered  battle 
flags,  .sprigs  from  tlie  graves  of  Lee,  Jackson,  and 
other  leaders — there  was  recognition  of  tlie  present 
and  future,  as  welt  as  praise  for  the  dead  and  a 
review  of  the  sacrifices  incident  to  the  great  con¬ 
flict.  The  facts  that  Gens.  Grant  and  Sherman  are 
leading  the  Union  veterans  in  the  work  of  aiding 
in  the  establishment  of  a  home  for  ex-Confederates 
was  more  than  once  used  to  illustrate  the  healing 
power  of  time.  Said  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
and  Constitutionalist : 

Time  is,  indeed,  the  great  healer.  Day  by  day 
old-tiine  estrangements  are  disappearing  and  a 
kindly  feeling,  born  of  an  interchange  of  confl- 
denc^e,  obtains  between  the  sections  at  w.ar  with 
each  other  twenty  years  ago.  North  and  South 
monuments  and  cenotaphs  kLss  the  early  sunlight 
and  mutely  tell  of  the  virtues  and  heroism  of 
Americans,  natives  and  adopted,  who  dying  under 
ilifferent  flags,  died  in  the  con.sciousn€!.ss  that  they 
were  performing  a  religious  fluty.  It  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  thought — a  noble  inspiration,  which  prompted 
a  Ma.ssaehusetts  Senator,  the  scholarly  Sumner, 
early  to  move  in  the  Senate  of  the  Unitetl  States  to 
strike  the  namf>s  of  battles  from  flags  stored  in  the 
arch ive.s- room  at  Washington.  His  idea  was  that 
the  late  combatants  were  brethren,  and  that  those 
reminders  f>f  the  victories  achieved  by  brethren 
over  brethren  should  be  removed.  Senator  Sum¬ 
ner  was  a  man  of  prescience.  He  foresaw  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  all  the  people  of 
this  great  Union  would  come  calmly  to  recognize 
the  gallantry  and  the  devotion  to  the  conception  of 
duty  which  distinguished  each  of  the  lately  war¬ 
ring  sections. 

The  Springfield  Republican,  quoting  the  above, 
adds  this  correction  :  “Our  Southern  contemporary 
will  pardon  us  if  we  correct  an  f'rror,  wide-spread 
at  the  time  oven  in  Masisachusetts,  in  regard  to  the 
scope  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Sumner  in 
Congress.  He  di<i  not  jiropose  to  strike  from  the 
battle  flags  storetl  in  the  Capitol  the  naniffs  of  the 
battles  which  had  been  fought  by  the  men  who  had 
carried  them.  His  resolution  simply  propo.sed  to 
strike  the  names  of  the  battles  of  the  civil  war 
from  the  regimental  colors  of  the  United  States 
army  and  from  the  army  register,  so  that  the  na¬ 
tional  flag  at  the  head  of  our  regiments  need  never 
remind  the  men  who  followed  it  upon  the  field  of 
tlie  war  between  citizens  of  our  common  country. 

CITY'  AND  VICINITY'. 

John  Jacob  .\.stor  has  insured  the  foundation  of 
a  worthy  charity  in  New  York  by  giving  $'200,IX)0 
to  a  proposed  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  cancer 
diseases.  Other  money  gifts  of  $89,(Wi)  have  bi'en 
received,  besides  land  worth  $35,00.) ;  and  the  hos¬ 
pital  will  be  built  at  once  on  a  sightly  location 
fronting  the  upper  part  of  Central  Park. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri<*an  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago,  Gen.  James  G. 
Wilson,  in  the  eour»«‘ of  a  lecture  on  “Memorials 
and  Footprints  of  Columbus,”  read  a  letter  from 
the  Duke  de  Veragua,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
explorer,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Spanish  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  quartereentenary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  in  1492  is  to  be  a  grand  affair,  and 
that  the  first  place  among  the  nations  invited 
to  join  in  the  ceremonies  is  to  be  given  to  the 
United  States.  The  Duke  expressed  his  hope 
that  should  this  Republic  decide  upon  a  (commem¬ 
oration  “  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the  new'  world,” 
it  will  be  so  timed  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  (consequently 
that  no  definite  arrangement  be  made  until  full  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  Spanish  plans  is  rcc(‘iv(‘d. 

Morris  K.  Jesup  is  having  propanol  for  the  New 
York  Museum  of  Natural  History  a  valuable  gift, 
being  a  compbAe  ((ollection  of  the  native  woods  of 
the  United  States,  sampled  in  five-feet  logs,  as 
those  prepared  for  the  fore.stry  department  of  the 
Unit(‘(l  States  Census  of  ls80  were.  This  collec¬ 
tion  is  made  in  good  time,  for  a  good  many  of  the 
tre((s  of  this  (country  are  in  a  fair  w'ay  to  be  ex¬ 
tinct;  and  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  an 
already  valuable  collection  which  is  too  little  vi.s- 
ite<l  among  the  sights  of  New  York. 

There  were  1,100  pictures  n'jected  by  the  hang¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  present  National  -\cad('my 
Exhibition  in  New  York,  and  there  were  something 
more  than  7C0  hung.  But  what  is  that  to  11,000 
offere(l  the  French  Salon,  and  only  3,00u  accepted, 
and  10,000  offered  the  National  .\cademy  in  Lon¬ 
don,  of  w'hich  not  much  over  2,000  could  be  placed  ‘i 

.Vn  interesting  specimen  of  a  type  seldom  .seen  in 
this  country  now'adays  is  Rebecca  Jones — “that 
has  always  been  my  name,  and  it  always  shall  be” 
— w'ho  was  called  as  a  witness  in  the  Hamersley 
will  contest  before  the  New  Y'ork  Surrogate  .Ypril 
30th.  A  woman  of  sixty  years,  she  w'as  long  a 
housekeeper  of  the  man  w'hose  w'ill  is  (iisput(>(l, 
and  she  is  as  faithful  in  his  .service  now'  as  when 
he  lived.  She  rcfusisl  point  blank  to  answ'cr  any 
(questions  as  to  her  late  master’s  sanity,  declaring 
w'ith  great  emphasis  “  I  am  going  to  do  just  what 
Mf.  Gordon  Hamersley  and  his  son  would  .say,  if 
they  were  alive.  They  would  say  ‘B(.*cky,  keep 
still  I  ’  I  am  not  going  to  answer  any  questions.  I 
njspect  the  dead,  and  I  Say  I  w  ill  not  answer.  It’s 
no  use  asking  me  another  que.stion,  for  I  will  not 
speak  !  ”  -Y  contemporary  adds  hereupon  :  It  is  so 
seldom  in  these  days  that  a  family  gets  a  .servant 
who  makes  its  interests  her  ow  n,  that  it  is  refn'sh- 
ing  to  find  the  dull  proc(^ings  of  a  trial  relieved 
by  an  exhibition  of  such  fidelity.  Becky  w'ould  not 
answ'cr  any  ([uestions  that  were  of  any  account, 
and  this  becoming  evident,  the  Surrogate  asked 
her  with  some  severity  howr  she  w'ould  like  to  be 
locked  up  for  r(*f using  to  answ'cr.  “  Y’ou  could 
lock  me  up  till  the  resurrection  day,”  she  repliiid ; 
and  the  Surrogate  deciiled  to  adjourn  the  case  for 
a  day  or  two,  to  as(.‘ertain  whether  the  woman  is  of 
sound  mind. 

Pierre  T.orillard  A  Co.,  who  not  long  ago  made  a 
holiday  present  to  each  of  the  3,000  employes  of 
their  Jersey  City  tol>acco  factory  of  a  wiick's  double 
wages,  have  now'  done  a  still  better  work  by  fitting 


up  for  their  people  a  building  containing  a  library 
of  10,000  volumes,  a  reading-room  of  100  papers 
and  magazines,  and  a  room  for  cards,  chess,  and 
other  games. 

The  Brooklyn  Sunday  School  Union  will  have 
their  anniversary  parade  May  21st. 

THE  YVEATHER. 

A  southwest  gale  blew  through  Northern  New 
York  Friday  morning.  May  2d,  the  wind  having  a 
velocity  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  part  of  the  time. 
Much  damage  to  shipping  is  reported  from  Lake 
Ontario.  Several  schooners  were  wrecked.  At 
Lockport  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  causing  considerable  damage.  At  Knowles- 
ville  two  freight  cars  were  blown  from  the  track. 
Trees  w'ere  uprooted,  and  several  houses  were  un¬ 
roofed  at  Troy.  On  Lake  Champlain  it  was  the 
severest  gale  known  for  years.  The  extraordinary 
appearance  of  the  sky  in  New  York  city  and  vicinity 
at  about  6  o’clock  P.  M.  the  same  day,  was  ascribed 
to  the  smoke  from  forest  fires  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  blown  this  w'ay  by  the  prevailing  high 
winds.  There  was  interminglinl  with  the  smoke  con¬ 
siderable  fine  dust.  The  bright  cherry  red  of  the 
sun,  and  later  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  moon,  were 
very  striking.  Along  the  Erie  road  and  its  branch¬ 
es  there  were  many  forest  fires  raging,  and  several 
mining  and  lumbering  hamlets,  among  them  Arnot 
(beyond  Elmira)  and  Gilman  (near  Port  Jervis) 
were  destroyed.  Fortunately  a  heavy  rain  fell 
over  large  areas  (lately  so  inflammable)  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  and  Sunday.  In  many  cases  these  de¬ 
structive  fires  ar(>  the  result  of  sheer  carelessness. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Great  Britain.— The  arrest  of  Montague  and 
Howard  at  IVejniouth,  May  1,  for  having  seci'cted 
money  and  tobacco  in  a  government  quarry  for  the 
use  of  convicts  in  Portland  Prison,  is  believed  to 
have  an  important  political  bearing.  MacDonald 
the  publican,  who  was  arn'sted  near  Birmingham, 
admits  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Irish  Re¬ 
publican  Brotherhood  prior  to  1875,  but  denies  that 
he  has  beim  connected  with  it  since. 

It  is  surmised  that  nitro-glycerine  has  been  con- 
vey('d  to  England  in  American  spirit  flasks,  the 
cu.stoins  officials  having  be(M)  hoodwinked  by  that 
method  of  conveyance. 

James  Stephens  is  engaged  (in  Paris)  upon  a  work 
entitled  “.Y  History  of  Fenianism  and  the  I.  R.  B.” 
[Irish  Republican  Brotherhood],  compiled  from 
private  diaries  and  correspondence  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  late  Fenian  lead(?r,  John  O’Mahony. 
The  wa3'  in  which  the  organization  spread  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  America,  and  the  original 
Constitution  of  the  Brotherhood,  will  be  fully  ex¬ 
plained.  -\n  impartial  picture  of  the  Inner  Circle 
up  to  1870,  will  also  bo  givim.  Prominimt  Nation¬ 
alists  are  aiding  in  the  work. 

A  number  of  dj'iiamite  cartridges  were  found,  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  30,  secreted  under  the  Par¬ 
liament  buildings  in  Toronto,  where  the  Ontario 
Legislature  holds  its  sessions.  A  wire  and  fuse 
were  attached  to  two  of  them,  but  their  connection 
with  a  battery  has  not  been  traced.  There  was 
abundant  evidence,  it  is  claimed,  that  the  cartridg¬ 
es  were  jdaced  there  with  intent  to  blow  up  the 
buildings.  Similar  cartridges  were  found  under 
the  Chamber  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislature. 
The  matter  has  caused  a  gn'at  sensation  in  Toronto. 

Spain  claims  to  have  frustrat(‘d  the  several  revo- 
lutlonarj'  movements.  But  news  from  Barcelona 
says  that  attempts  had  been  made  to  set  fire  to  the 
house  which  contains  the  shore  end  of  the  Mar¬ 
seilles  Cable.  Twelve  Spanish  insurgents,  with 
two  officers,  who  crossed  the  French  frontier,  have 
been  inb^rned  at  .YngoulSme.  A  train  was  stopped 
by  police  outside  of  Barcelona,  Maj*  2d,  in  time  to 
prevent  its  passing  over  a  bridge  upon  which  dyna¬ 
mite  cartridges  were  found  to  have  been  placed. 
Seditious  placards  hni  e  been  found  posted  oii  the 
walls  in  the  town  of  Bejar.  w 

France. — The  French  Government  requested 
Seflor  Zorilla,  the  Spanish  agitator,  to  biave  Franco, 
and  so  avoid  expulsion.  The  n'quest  has  been  com¬ 
plied  with. 

Admiral  Courbet,  commander  of  the  French  fleet 
in  Tonquin,  telegraphs  that  he  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  reception  of  M.  Patenotre,  Fomch 
-Ymbassador  to  China,  and  will  provide  him  with  a 
strong  escort  to  accompany  him  to  Hm*,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  .Ynnam,  whither  he  is  going  on  important 
official  business. 

It  is  reported  that  France  has  offi^ri'd  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  International  .Yfrican  Association  on  con¬ 
dition  that  France  shall  be  gnarantiM'd  the  first 
chance  to  purchase  the  rights  of  the  Association 
whenever  the  latter  shall  be  (bjsirous  of  selling. 

Tin;  London  Baptist  Union  urges  the  Gov(‘rn- 
ment  not  to  ratify  the  .\nglo-Port ugue.se  treat}', 
and  to  oppose  the  exclusive  (‘ontrol  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Congo  by  any  one  nation. 

Geraiany.  - -Prof.  Virchow,  th(i  eminent  Gen  ian 
s(ii(Miti.st,  has  published  a  letter  in  which  he  says 
that  trichinosis  in  Germany  causi'd  by  eating  im¬ 
ported  American  meat  is  ('onlined  to  a  few  isolated 
cases  at  Bremen.  Besides  tliis  he  points  out  the 
dangers  connected  with  tlui  rearing  of  pigs  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  urges  the  compulsory  examination  of 
German  and  importiHl  .Ymerican  pork. 

Princess  Victoria  of  Hesse  was  married  Ajiril 
30th  at  Darmstadt  to  Prince  Louis  of  Battenburg. 
The  Princess  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Ludwig  IV.  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  the  late 
Princess  .\lice,  daughb'r  of  Qiu'en  Victoria,  and 
was  born  at  Windsor,  England,  in  1863.  .After 
the  civil  marriage  the  bride  was  led  to  the  jialace 
chapel  by  her  grandmother,  the  mother  of  Grand 
Duke  Louis,  followi'd  by  a  procession  composed  of 
Queen  Victoria,  the  Prince  and  Prince.ss  Imperial 
of  Germany,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Prince  William  of  Pru.ssia,  and 
Prince  .Mexander  of  Bulgaria,  the  bridegroom’s 
brother.  When  the  bride  and  bridegroom  exchang¬ 
ed  rings  at  the  altar  a  salute  of  thirty-six  guns  was 
lin'd.  -All  the  guests  excejit  Qiu'en  Victoria  attend- 
('d  a  bampiet  in  the  evening.  The  eouple  after¬ 
ward  started  for  Jugenheim  amid  the  plaudits  of 
throngs  of  p(?oj)le. 

Prince  Bismarck  is  preparing  a  radical  revision 
of  the  German  constitution.  He  proposes  to  amend 
the  ('leetion  law,  making  a  new  classification  of 
electors,  and  to  make  a  permanent  militai'y  budget. 
Besid('s  this,  h('  will  impose  upon  the  dcputi(?8  of 
the  Reich.stag  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  object  bi'ing  to  exclud((  socialists  from 
membership.  If  the  Ri'ichstag  rejects  these  changes 
the  German  Prinecs  will  be  convoked  in  accord- 
anee  with  the  terms  of  the  pri'sent  constitution  to 
frame  a  new  con.stitution  embodying  Bismarck's 
idi'as. 

Egypt. — In  the  British  House  of  Ckunmons,  May 
2d.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-B('ach  (Conservative)  gave 
notice  of  amotion  that  “The  House  regrets  that 
the  coui'se  of  the  Goveniment  has  not  tended  to 
promote  the  succe.ss  of  Gen.  Gordon's  mis.sion,  and 
that  steps  to  secure  his  personal  safety  have  been 
delayed.”  The  London  Times  continui's  to  receive 
offers  of  money  to  relieve  Gen.  Gordon.  .A  lady 
offers  £5.000  towards  paying  .Abyssinian  troops  to 
relieve  Kassala  and  Khartoum.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette  says  “The  Ministers  will  do  nothing  unless 
(ien.  Gordon  simply  executes  his  specific  mission. 
.Acting  on  Quaker  principh's,  they  refuse  to  spend  a 
penny  to  fire  a  shot  to  encourage  Gen.  Gordon  to 
resist  the  Mahdi,  whom  Downing  street  regards  as 
a  possible  prophet  of  God.”  The  Gazette  recom. 
mends  the  immediate  creation  of  a  national  defence 
fund  to  .save  the  national  honor  from  an  intolerable 
stain. 

The  Daily  News  of  May  2(1  prints  Khartoum  de¬ 
spatches  of  .April  21.  Every  thing  is  reported  to  lie 
.safe.  Trade,  it  is  asserted,  will  be  carried  on  with 
the  Mahdi’s  men  in  case  Khartoum  is  taken.  The 
Greek  merchants  are  already  in  direct  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  Mahdi,  with  a  view  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  regular  oommerce. 


The  Cairo  correspondendent  of  the  TiradS  says 
(May  2d)  that  Nubar  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  Prime 
Minister,  is  becoming  hostile  to  British  influence, 
and  welcomes  intrigues  against  the  English.  There 
are  hints  that  some  foreign  power  is  supporting 
him. 

Parliamentary  documents  just  published  include 
a  dispatch  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  British  Minister 
to  Egypt,  from  Gen.  Gordon,  dated  Khartoum  April 
16,  in  which  he  says:  “As  far  as  I  understand  the 
situation,  you  state  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
sending  relief  here  or  to  Berber.  You  refuse  me 
Zebhr  Pasha.  I  consider  myself  free  to  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  I  shall  hold  on  here  as 
long  as  I  can.  If  I  can  suppress  the  rebellion,  I 
shall  do  so ;  otherwise  I  shall  retire  to  the  equator, 
and  leave  you  the  indollible  disgrace  of  abandon¬ 
ing  the  garrisons  of  Sennaar,  Kassala,  Berber,  and 
Dongola,  with  the  certainty  that  you  will  eventual¬ 
ly  be  forced  to  smash  up  the  Mahdi  under  great 
difficulties,  if  you  would  retain  peace  in  Egypt.” 

Egypt  has  not  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
conference.  There  is  an  impression  that  France 
and  England  have  under  discussion  questions  look¬ 
ing  to  the  disbandment  of  the  Egyptian  Army. 

Ilorsford’s  Acid  Phespliate 

For  YVomeii  and  Children. 

Dr.  Jos.  Holt,  New  Orleans,  La.,  says  “I  have 
frequently  fouml  it  of  excellent  service  in  cases  of 
debility,  loss  of  appetite,  and  in  convalescence 
from  exhaustive  illness,  and  particularly  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  treatment  of  women  and  children.”  ' 

Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  s 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febro-Phosphobated  Elixib  oi 
Calisaya  Babe,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  ii 
has  no  equal. 

The  Pre»bj'lery  of  New  Y'ork  will  meet  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  tlie  Scotch  Church  ou  Monday,  May  l’2Ui,  at 
3  o’clock  P.  M.  S.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  hold  an  adjourned 
meeting  at  Waterloo  on  Monday,  May  12,  at  10  A.  M. 

JNO.  MCLACHLAN,  Moderator. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbus  will  hold  an  adjourn¬ 
ed  meeting  In  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Columbus, 
on  Monday,  May  12,  at  2  P.  M. 

WILLIAM  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 


ittonci)  anT)i  Sitmincett 

New  York,  Monday,  May  5,  1884. 

The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  a  decreasi 
of  SI, 6:3,800  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $806,000  against  $1,604,125  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $9,650,350  at  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this 
week  of  81,365,000;  the  sjieoio  is  decreased  $2,218,- 
200;  tlie  legal  tenders  are  down  $12,700;  the  de¬ 
posits  other  than  United  States  are  decreased 
$2,168,400,  and  the  circulation  is  down  $76,300. 

The  course  of  tlie  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Ti .  76j 

American  Caule .  57 

American  Express .  97 

Bankers' and  Merchants’ Tel .  119] 

Boston  Air  Line  prel .  82] 

Canada  Southern .  48 

Canadian  PaciUc .  47] 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  8j 

(Jentral  Pacific  55f 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  lOt 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pref .  21 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pret .  14 

Chicago  and  Alton .  138 

Cnlcago  and  Alton  pref .  148 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  113] 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pref....  142 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  (julncy .  1‘23 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul .  84 

Chicago.  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pref....  113 

Chl(»go.  Rock  Islaud  &  PaclUc .  119] 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburg  pref  26 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg .  l-tO 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  &  ludiauapulls ....  54] 

Colorado  Coal .  13 

Danbury  and  Norwalk .  5U 

DeRG^re  S  Hudson  Canal .  105] 

Delaware.  Lack.  &  Western .  119] 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  .  13; 

Dut>u<iue  and  Sioux  City .  69 

E.  Teuu.,  Va.,  &  Georgia .  6] 

E.  Teuu.,  Va.,  &  Georgia  pref .  11 

Evansville  and  Terro  Haute  ....  37 

Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph .  76 

Illinois  Ceutr.il .  1‘29 

Ind.,  Bloom,  fc  Western  .  16 

Iron  Sleam-boat .  15 

Lake  Erie  &  Wosteru .  15 

Lake  Shore . 97] 

Long  Islaud .  73 

Louisville  Nashville .  47 

Manhattan  Beac.'i  .  ‘20 

ManhiiUan .  51] 

Manhattan  Ist  |>ref .  93 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  37 

Metro|M)liiau...  .  102 

Michigan  Central  .  84 

MU.,  Luke  Shore  k  Western  pref... ,  37 

Minneapolis  £  St.  Louis .  13] 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Pref .  ’27] 

Missouri  PaclUc....  .  82 

Missouri,  Kausus  &  Texas .  16 

Mobile  Uhlo .  11] 

Nashville,  Chat.  &  St.  Louis .  32 

New  Jersey  Central  .  81 

New  York  Central .  114] 

New  York  Elevated  .  125 

New  York  k  New  England  .  14; 

New  York,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis .  7j 

N.  Y..  Chic.  &  St.  Louis  pref .  16 

Now  York,  Lack  A  Westeru .  91 

New  York,  L.  E.  k  Westeru  .  li 

New  York,  L.  £.  and  Western  pref..  50] 

New  York,  Sue.  k  Westeru .  42 

New  York,  Sus.  .t  Western  pref .  14 

Norfolk  k  Western  pret .  38 

Northern  PaclUc .  23] 

Northern  PaclUc  pref .  53] 

Ohio  Central .  2] 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  .  .  21 

Ohio  Soutneru  .  7] 

Oiilui'io  A  Western .  10 

Oregon  Improvement .  ’22] 

Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  .  76] 

Oregon  A  Transconilneulal .  19] 

PaclUc  Mall .  46) 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville .  14] 

Philadelphia  A  Reading .  44] 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chlo....  130 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  112 

"'Pullman  Palace  Car  Company _  110 

Richmond  and  Allegheny .  3 

Richmond  A  Danville .  52J 

Richmond  A  W(>st  Point .  ’26 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg  .  9] 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco .  24) 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref .  45 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  Ist  pret. .  89] 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  ’32 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref .  94] 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba .  93 

Spring  Mountain.  .  51 

Texas  PaclUc .  16j 

Union  PaclUc .  67] 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  PaclUc .  9] 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  PaciUc  prof....  16] 
Western  Union  Telegraph .  66] 


Highest.  Lowest.  1833 
76]  76,  _ 

57  56]  _ 

97  97  _ 

119]  119  _ 

82]  82]  84] 

48  44  66) 

47]  45]  64 

8)  8]  _ 

55j  46)  77 

10)  10  21] 

21  ’20]  31] 

14  14  23] 

138  136  154) 

148  148  _ 

110]  134] 

142  140)  152 

1’23  l'.i0  126 

84  80]  103] 

113  111]  120] 

119]  116]  1'25] 


*  Ex-dlvidend. 

— - 

The  Best  Baking  Powder. 

The  best  baking  powder  is  made  from  pure 
Cn'iuu  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and  a 
small  (piantity  of  flour  or  starch.  Frequently 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  serve  a  purpose 
in  reducing  tlie  cost  and  inei’easing  the  profits 
of  tlie  manufacturer. 

We  give  tlie  Government  Cliemist’s  analyses 
of  two  of  the  leading  linking  powders  : 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “Cleveland’s 
Supi’i’ior  Baking  Powder  ”  manufactured  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  and  “  Royal  Baking  Powder,”  both 
[lurchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  1  find 
they  contain  : 

“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

“  Royal  Baking  Powder." 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.4:)  per  cent.,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in¬ 
troduced  as  free  aedd,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

E.  G.  LOVE,  Ph.D. 

NEW  York,  J.in’y  17th,  1881. 

The  above  analyses  indicate  a  preference  for 
‘‘Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,”  and 
our  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  better  preparation. 
— Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 

[Printed  by  Henry  Russell,  20  Veeey  stoeet.  New  Ycirk,. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  1884. 

The  General  Assembly  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  will  meet  on  Thursday,  May  16th, 
1884,  at  11  o’clock  A.  M.,  in  the  nrst  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
the  last  Moderator  preeent,  being  a  Commissioner.  The 
Committee  on  Commissioners  will  meet  at  8  o’clock  A.  M. 
of  the  same  day,  in  the  Lecture-room  of  the  Church,  to 
receive  the  credentials  of  the  Commissioners. 

To  Stated  Clerks  of  Presbyteries. 

Please  forward  Statistical  Reports,  answers  to  Overtures, 
names  and  addresses  of  Commissioners,  etc.,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  the  Permanent  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly. 

To  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Ple)t8e  apply  to  the  Stated  Clerks  of  Pre8bytert<«  (or 
circulars,  etc.,  with  reference  to  Reduced  Bates  of  Fare. 
Correspond  also  with  the  Permanent  Clerk  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  If  there  bo  any  difficulty  In  connecUon  with  Railroad 
arrangements. 

Reduced  Rates  of  Railroad  Fare. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1883  made  It  the  duty  of  the 
Permanent  Clerk  to  secure  Reduced  Rates  of  Railroad  Fare 
(or  the  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1884. 
In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  .\s.sembly,  I  here¬ 
by  give  notice  of  the  following  arrangements  made,  and 
would  also  publicly  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  authorities  of  the  Railroad  Companies  named 
below.  Reduced  rates  have  been  granted  as  follows ; 

EAST  OF  PITTSBl'BG  AND  BUFFALO. 

'Trunk  Lino  Commission,  Including  the  following  Railroads 
(Main  Lines,  Leased  Roads,  and  Branches) — New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Hudson  River;  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  West¬ 
ern;  Pennsylvania;  Baltimore  A  Ohio;  New  York,  West 
Shore,  and  Buflalo;  and  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  West¬ 
ern,  will  sell  return  tickets  at  Saratoga  at  one-quarter  (are 
on  the  presentation  of  certificates  ns  follows :  (a)certlflcate 
of  agent  at  starting  point  that  full  tare  has  been  paid  In 
coming  to  Saratoga;  (b)  certillcate  of  the  Clerk  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  attesting  attendance  upon  its  sessions.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  is  valid  08  far  south  os  Washington,  D.  C.,as  far 
west  as  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  Fitchburg  Railroad,  New 
York  and  New  England  Railroad,  one  and  one-quarter 
fares  i>er  arrangement  Trunk  Line  Commission. 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal  Company’s  Railroad  will  sell 
return  tickets  at  one-quarter  fare,  on  Clerk’s  certificate,  to 
those  who  have  paid  full  fare  In  cmmlng  to  Saratoga. 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  w'lll  sell  excursion  tickets  at  two 
cents  per  mile  on  orders  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly, 
good  until  May  3l8t. 

Philadel)ihla  A  Reading  Railroad  will  sell  tickets  at  re¬ 
duced  rates  on  orders  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington, and  Baltimore  Railroad;  Phil¬ 
adelphia  ami  Erie  Railroad,  etc.  See  Pennsylvania. 

New  York  City— Special  excursion  tickets  from  New  York 
to  Saratoga  and  ndurii,  will  be  sold  at  $5.20  tor  the  round 
trip,  at  the  New  York  offices  of  the  New'  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  liallroad,  and  the  New  York,  West  Shore,  and 
Buffalo  Railroad. 

Tbe  Citizens’  and  People’s  Lines  of  Steamers  will  proba¬ 
bly  grant  the  rates  In  force  last  year,  via:  Round-trip  fare 
of  $3,  rooms  and  meals  extra. 

Philadelphia — Special  excursion  tickets  on  ordfrt  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  As-sembly,  will  be  sold  for  $9.20  for  the 
round  trip. 

Baltimore  and  Washington — Special  excursion  tickets  on 
orders  from  tho  Clerk  of  tho  Assembly,  may  be  placed  on  sale, 
provided  the  number  of  applicants  be  sufllcieut,  at  the 
round-trip  rates  of  $13.08  Irom  Baltimore,  and  $15  from 
Washington. 

W'EST  OF  PITTSBtlUO  AND  BUFFALO. 

Railroads  going  East  from  Chicago :  Baltimore  and  Ohio ; 
Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk:  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Pitts¬ 
burg;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern;  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral;  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago;  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  St.  I/iuls  (excursion  tickets  to  Buffalo  to  all 
applicants,  at  one  and  one-third  tares).  One  and  onc- 
third  fare  to  Western  Terminal  Trunk  Llues,  thence  to  Sar¬ 
atoga  one  and  onc-quarter  fares;  on  orders  (or  round-trip 
tickets,  to  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly, 
Tickets  good  from  May  lOtli  to  Juno  6th. 

Other  Railroads  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  etc. : 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton ;  Cincinnati,  Indlanaiiolis, 
St.  Louis,  and  Chicago;  Cine  nnntl,  Washington,  and  Balti¬ 
more;  Cleveland.  Columbus,  ClnclnnatL  ami  Indianapolis; 
Evansville  and  Terre  Haute;  Graml  Rapids  and  Indiana; 
Grand  Trunk:  IndlanaiMills  and  St.  I/mls:  Indiana, Bloom¬ 
ington,  and  Western;  l,uke  Erie  and  Westeru;  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis;  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio; 
Ohio  and  Mississippi;  Pennsylvania  (Vimpaiiy— 1.  e.,  all 
Pennsylvania  linos  west  of  Pittsburg;  Peoria,  Decatur,  and 
Evansville;  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis;  Vundalla 
Line;  Wabash,  St.  I/iiils,  and  Paclflo.  One  and  one-quarter 
(ares  per  arrangement  Trunk  Line  Commission. 

Dotridt,  I.ansing,  and  Northern— One  and  one-third  fares 
for  round-trip  tickets  on  orders  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Clerk  of  tho  Assembly. 

Railroads  West,  North,  and  South  of  Chicago :  Chicago 
amt  Alton;  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy;  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois;  Chicago  and  Northwestern;  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  St.  Paul:  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific; 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago;  Illinois 
Central;  l/>ul8vllle.  New  Allmny, and  Chicago ;  Wabash,  St. 
Louis,  ami  PaclUc.  Return  at  one-third  fare  ou  certificate 
of  attendance  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad— Return  at  one-qnarter 
on  certillcate  of  attendance  from  tho  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

Railroads  South  and  West  of  St.  I/iuls  :  Wab;ish,  St.  Ixiuls, 
and  Pacific;  Missouri  Pacific;  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain, 
and  Southern.  One  and  ouo-thlrd  fares  on  orders  from  tho 
Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

Chicago  and  Alton;  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy. 
Return  at  one-thlr<l  faro  on  certillcate  of  Clerk  of  the  As¬ 
sembly. 

The  above  reduction  applies  In  Arkansas,  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  from  Dennison,  Texas, 
and  Texarkana. 

The  St.  Louis  Railroads  going  Fast  give  one  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  fares  for  the  round  trip,  per  arrangement  Trunk  Lino 
Commission. 

Kansas- Full  rates  to  all  Commissioners,  In  accordance 
with  State  law.  Kansas  and  Colorado  Commissioners  are 
requested  to  travel  via  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 

Paclflc  Railroads — To  ministers  only,  one-haJt  fare  each 
way.  Blxcurslon  rates  from  San  Fraucisfxi  to  Kansas  City, 
$110. 

THE  SOUTH. 

Louisville  and  Nashville  liallroad;  East  Tennessee,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Georgia  Railroad  ;  also  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
G(x>rgla  Air  IJne.  Guo  and  one-quarter  fares,  jier  arrange¬ 
ment  Trunk  Line  Commission. 

Associated  liallroads  of  Virginia  and  tho  Carollnas,  In¬ 
cluding  tho  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Piedmont  Air  Lino,  Sea- 
iMiard  Air  Line.  Two  cents  per  mile  on  presentatiun  of 
proix'T  credentials. 

Atlantic,  Synod  of — Cuinmlssioners  will  use  the  cortlll- 
cates  or  orders  of  tho  Trunk  I.lne  (knnmlsslon  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Directions  and  Sumicstians  to  Commissioners. 

1.  Tho  white  certillcate  enclosed  will  secure  Reduced 
Fares  on  all  Railroads  included  in  the  arrangements  made 
with  the  Trunk  Lino  Commission,  viz:  the  Trunk  Lino 
Railroads  proper,  and  the  Railroads  under  the  head 
"Other  Railroads  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michi¬ 
gan." 

2.  If  you  reside  at  a  place  east  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
not  on  one  of  tho  Railroads  referred  to  In  Direction  No.  1, 
go  by  the  shorUist  route  to  the  nearest  station  located  on 
one  of  said  Railroads. 

3.  Pay  full  fare  at  the  starting-point  on  the  said  Railroad, 
and  he  particular  to  luive  the  enclosed  certificate  of  the 
Ticket  Agent  at  tho  starting-point,  (iroperly  tilled  out  and 
signed. 

4.  If  jiosslble.  Inform  tlic  Ticket  Agent  at  your  Railroad 
Station  at  an  ('urly  date  that  you  desire  a  through  ticket  to 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  If  unable  to  purchase  such  a  ticket  at 
your  sUirtlng-polnt,  be  careful  to  have  all  additional  pur¬ 
chases  with  the  signatures  of  tho  Ticket  Agents  placed  on 
the  certillcate. 

5.  The  concessions  made  by  the  Trunk  Lino  Commission 
anil  allleil  Railroads  will  expire  three  days  after  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  .Vssembly,  and  will  lie  available  for  con¬ 
tinuous  return  trip  only. 

6.  'The  preceding  directions  are  of  value  to  holders  of 
Trunk  Line  certlllc;it(-H  only.  Commissioners  travelling  by 
Railroads  going  East  from  Chicago,  or  from  tho  West, 
South,  and  Xorih  of  Chicago  and  St.  Isnils,  or  from  the 
South,  will  please  consult  direcilons  under  those  heads. 

7.  Ministerial  Commissioners  are  r(((juested  to  use  their 
half-fare  tickets  In  cases  wliere  such  use  will  result  to  tho 
advantage  of  the  Mileage  F'und. 

8.  Baggage  can  be  checked  througli  from  principal  sta¬ 
tions  on  Pennsylvania  Railroads  to  Saratoga  via  the  W(!St 
Shore  Road.  Tbe  same  arrangement  will  doubtless  ho 
feasible  on  other  Roads,  If  duo  uotice  be  given  to  baggage- 
masters  at  starting-point. 

9.  Commissioners  are  requested  to  travel  by  the  shortest 
and  the  least  expensive  routes. 

10.  WIV('B  of  Commissioners  delegates  to  the  Women’s 
Missionary  Oinventlons,  and  other  jiersons  desiring  to  be 
In  attendance  uism  the  sessions  of  the  General  iVssembly, 
may  be  able  to  secure  certlUcates  or  orders  for  roducod 
rates  of  fare,  by  addre.sslng  tho  Permanent  Clerk. 

Additional  nrrangemenls.  If  made,  will  tie  forwarded  by 
mail  or  advertised  in  the  rollgioiiH  uewspaiiers.  Additional 
Information,  If  deslreil,  may  be  had  by  addressing 

REV.  WM.  H.  ROBEIt  rH,  D.D..  Permanent  Clerk. 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  April  21. 1S84. 

.iRKAXiE-MEYTS  FOR  THE  >E.\T  GE.YEKAL  ASdK.KBI.V. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements,  In  Saratoga,  ap|iotnted 
by  tbe  last  General  As.sembly,  has  organized  lii  view  of  the 
meeting  In  May.  as  follows  :  Rev.  W.  R.  Terrctt,  ehalrman ; 
Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker,  so(«'elary;  and  Rev.  A.  Prondlll,  chn'.r- 
man  of  Committee  on  Entertainment.  Corrrespondence 
with  reference  to  this  may  be  addressed  to  the  Ht'oretary  at 
Saratoga  Springs.  _ 

The  American  Female  Guardian  Society  and 

Homo  for  the  Friendless,  which  holds  ILs  liftleth  annual 
meeting  this  week,  will  celidirate  the  end  of  Its  first  halt- 
eentuiy’s  work  by  a  jubilee  service  In  Madison  square 
Garden  on  Tuesday,  May  13tb,  at  3  P.  M.,  when  3,0(10  of  Its 
Industrial  Sclnsd  children  will  assist  In  entertaining  tho 
friends  of  one  of  the  oldest  charities  In  New  York.  Tho 
singing  will  he  leil  by  Prof.  T.  E.  Pf-rklns.  Rev.  Dr.  Rod¬ 
erick  Terry  will  preside,  and  other  eminent  speakers  will 
make  brliif  addie.sses.  Tickets  of  admission  free  at  the 
door. _ 

A  Y'ouiiik  Man,  thoroughly  quallfleil  for  the  position, 
desires  emidoyment  as  an  Urganlst  with  some  Church  In 
New  York  or  Br(S)klyn.  Will  furnish  good  references  us  to 
charaemr  and  ability.  Address 

R.  W.  H.,  23  (kintre  Street,  New  York. 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Dlro'dors  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary  will  l)e  hold  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
In  the  Oratory  of  the  Seminary,  ou  Tuesday,  May  13th,  1HH4, 
at  11  A.  M, 

The  next  annual  examination  will  begin  ou  Monday, 
May  5th,  and  be  continued  until  the  following  Monday. 
During  the  first  four  days  It  Is  conducted  lii  writing;  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  It  Is  oral,  anil  is  in  the  iiroseuce  of  the 
committee  ajii  olnted  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  whoso 
scrutiny  tho  results  of  the  written  examination  are  like¬ 
wise  subjected. 

The  Committee  of  Examination  for  the  present  session 
will  meet  at  Stuart  Hall,  on  'fbursday.  May  stb,  at  4  P.  51. 

Tho  Inauguration  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Paxton,  D.D..  as 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical,  Homlletical,  and  Pastoral  The¬ 
ology,  will  take  place  In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Princeton,  on  Tuesday,  May  13th,  at  7]  P.  M.  The  Rev.  A. 
Uosman,  D.D.,  will  deliver  the  charge  to  Uie  I*rofes8or. 

The  usual  certificates  will  be  conferred  on  the  next  grad¬ 
uating  class  on  Wednesday,  May  14th,  In  tho  iiresence  of 
the  Board  of  Dlre(!tors,  when  tho  students  will  Ije  dl..mlHsed 
with  an  address  by  Itev.  -John  MacLean,D.D.,or  his  alternate. 

Tho  annual  sermon,  at  tho  close  of  the  session,  will  be 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Et<enezer  Ersklne,  D.D.,  or  In  <»se  of 
I  bis  absence,  by  the  Rev.  Jrmeph  T.  Smith,  D.D.,  his  alternate. 

WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
THE  ALUUNl  A.SH(KTATlON  of  the  Seminary  will  hold  Its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  In  the  Seminary  chaiiel,  on  Wednesday,  May 
14th,  when  It  Is  expected  that  a  Necr'dogical  Report  will  be 
presented.  A  free  discussion  will  be  held  on  “  Progress  In 
Theology."  Tbe  Alumni  will  dine  mgether  at  Stuart  Hall. 
Visitors  to  the  Alumni  Meeting  and  their  families  may  ob¬ 
tain  cards  entitling  to  tbe  purchase  of  tickets  at  excursion 
rates  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Division  and  United 
Railroads  of  New  Jersey  Division,  on  May  12, 13,  and  14, 
and  good  for  return  until  May  17,  by  applying  to  Prof.  C. 
W.  H'slge.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHFJICK, 

Secretary  of  tbe  Association.  ! 


THB  nS9IONART  mSFARTHKHT 

OF  TBS 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  oolportsvis,  chiefly  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mlsstsefppl  and  the  Fhotfle;  is  through 
them  organising  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  seedy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foielgn),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Boewd’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  usee,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  chuvehes,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S,  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  (Communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  bs 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  PblladelpUa. 


E.J. 


MlJCCEiilSORN  TO 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO., 

(retail) 

HAVE  NOW  ON  SALE  A  <X)MPLETE  STOCK  OF  FOOBION 
AND  DOMESTIC  CARPETS  OF  ALL  GRADES-; 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS,  RUGS,  AND  MATS; 

ALSO  CANTON  MATTINGS,  OIL  CLOTHS,  ETC. 

eiENHAM  VELVETS. 

THE  BEST  VELVET  CARPET  MANUFACTURED  AT  THE 
VERY  LOW  PRICE  OF 

$1.25  Per  Yard. 

1()00  PIECES 

BEST  FIVE  FRAME 

BODY  BRUSSELS, 

At  $1.25  Per  Yard. 

ALSO  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFERING  OF 

10(M)  PIECES 

EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS 

at  o/ic.y  00c,  &  O^c.  jfcr  yard. 

Reduced  from  76c.,  86c.  &  90c. 

Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue,  9th  and  lOth  Streets. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

THE  SMITH 

Oloquetle  Carpets 

Excel  all  similar  fabrics  in  smooth* 
ness  of  surface,  closeness  of  pile, 
and  unlimited  capacity  for  produc- 
ingr  the  most  elaborate  designs  and 
delicate  shadings. 

They  have  acquired  an  j^viabiT 
reputation  for  durability  and  per¬ 
manent  coloring,  and  fill  all  the 
requirements  of  an  elegant  Parlor 
Carpet  at  a  Moderate  Cost. 

BROADWAY, 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


JUST  RECEIVED,  AN  ELEGANT  LINE  OF  MOQUETTES, 
TO  WHICH  WE  WOULD  INVITE 
PARTICULAR  ATTENTION. 

TO  CLOSE  OUT  QUICKLY  A  RECENT  IMMENSE  PUB- 
CHASE,  WE  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING 

SPECIALTIES. 

500  PIECES  BEST  FIVE-FRAME  BODY  BEU88EM, 
NEW  COLORINGS,  AT  $1.25  PER  YARD. 

1,000  PIECES  BEST  TAPIOTRY  BRUSSELS  AT  LESS 
THAN  C(JHT  OF  PRODUCrTION. 

THE  ENTIRE  BALANCE  OF  A  MANOFA(-TUBEB’s 
SrOCK  OF  AI.L-WOOL  EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS, 
SUPERIOR  STYLES,  AT  75c.  PER  YARD. 


MATTINGS. 


LARGE  SHIPMENTS  JUST  RECEIVED. 

WHITE  AND  RED  CHECK  FROM  $5  PER  BOLL  OF  40 
YARDS,  OB  12ic.  PER  YARD. 

FINE  FANCY  PATTERNS  IN  ALL  THE  NEW  COLORINGS 
FROM  $8  PER  ROLL  OF  40  YARDS, 

OB  20c.  PER  YARD. 

DFHOLSTERT. 

SPECIAL  SALE  OF  FURNITURE  COVERINGS. 

.50  PIECES  SPUN  SILK  TAPESTRIFJl  AT  $1.60  ;  WORTH 
$2.50  PER  YARD. 

25  PIECES  FINE  PETIT  POINTS  AT  $1.25;  WORTH  $2 
PER  YARD. 

20  PIECES  JUTE  TAPESTRIES  (SILK  EFFECTS)  AT  60c.  ; 
WORTH  $1  PER  YARD. 


100  PAIRS  TURCOMAN  CURTAINS  AT  $15  ;  WORTH  $25. 
50  PAIRS  RAW  SILK  CURTAINS  AT  $4.50  ;  WORTH  $7. 


WINDOW  8HAIIK8  a  Npmlalty. 


Sixth  Ave.  and  Thirteenth  St., 


NEW  YORK. 


niiqiUrqq  Lucrative  positions  in  various 
DUullituO  localities  for  Christian  men  of 

nDDnDTIIIIITV  enerRy  and  business  tact.  8pe- 

Ul  I  Un  I  will  I  T I  work.  Afidress 

A.  C.  Armstrong  k  8on, 

714  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Ibgwn  brothers  &  G0„ 

.59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bilks  of  Exchange, 

1H8UE  Co.MMmCIAL  A.ND  TkaVEI.LERS' 
Oiii-DiTS,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telkgkafhic  Tkanh- 
KF.RS  OF  Money  to  and  fro.h  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
CouN'miEs. 


